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CONTINUATION OF HISTORICAL GREECE. 


CHAPTER LV. 


FROM THE PEACE OF NIKIAS TO THE OLYMPIC FESTIVAL OF 
x OLYMPIAD 90. 


Ne mesetious for, peace during the winter after the battle of Amphipolis. — 
eace called the Peace of Nikias — concluded in March 421 B.c. Condi- 
tions of peace. — Peace accepted 2 rta by the majority of members 
of the Peloponnesian alliance. — The most powerful members of the alli- 
ance refuse to accept the truce —Beeotians, Megarians, Corinthians, and 
Eleians.— Position and feelings of the Lacedemonians—their great 
anxiety for peace — their uncertain relations with Argos. — Steps taken 
by the Lacedemonians to execute the peace — Amphipolis is not restored 
to Athens —the great allies of Sparta do not accept the peace. — Sepa- 
rate alliance for mutual defence concluded between Sparta and Athens. — 
Terms of the alliance.— Athens restores the Spa n captives. — Mis- 
management of the political interests of Athens by is and the peace 
party. — By the terms of the alliance Athens renounced all the advan- 
tages of her position in reference to the Lacedemonians— she gained 
f none of those concessions upon which she calculated, while they gained 
materially.—Discontent and remonstrances of the Athenians against 

Sparta in consequence of the non-performance of the conditions — they 

Be repent of having given up the captives — excuses of Sparta. —New com- 
binations in Peloponnesus—suspicion entertained of concert between 

Sparta and Athens — Argos stands prominently forward — state of Argos 
—aristocratical regiment of one thousand formed in that city.—The 
Corinthians prevail upon Argos to stand forward as head of a new F'lo- 

ponnesian alliance.— Congress of recusant Peloponnesian allies ¢t Comnth 


™) —the Mantineians join Argos—state of Arcadia —rivalship of Tegea 
Aw and Mantineia.— Remonstrances of Lacedemonian enyoys at the con- 
i gress at Corinth —redefence of the Corinthians — pretence of religious 
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> seruple.— The Beeotians and Megarians refuse to break with ‘Sparta, or 
» to ally themselves with Argos — the Corinthians hesitate in actually join- 
ing Argos. — The Eleians become allies of Argos—their reasons for 
. doimg so—relations with Lepreum— the Corinthians now join Argos 
‘Ni ~  also.— Refusal of Tegea to separate from Sparta. — The Corinthians are 


disheartened — their application through the Beotians to Athens. — The 
bi _ Lacedzemonians emancipate the Arcadian subjects of Mantineia — they 
se plant the Brasidean Helots at Lepream.— Treatment of the Spartan cap- 
Bist tives after their liberation from Athens and return to Sparta — they are 


disfranchised for a time and in a qualified manner.— The Athenians re- 
capture Skiéné — put ‘to death all the adult males. — Political relations 
in Peloponnesus —change of ephors at Sparta—the new ephors are 
hostile to Athens. — Congress at Sparta— Athenian, Beeotian, and Co- 
 rinthian deputies, present —long debates, but no settlement attained of 
any one of the disputed points — intrigues of the anti-Athenian ephors 
— Kleobulus and Xenarés.— These ephors try to bring about underhand 
an alliance between Sparta and Argos, through the Beeotians — the pro- 
ject fails. — The Lacedgmonians conclude a special alliance with the 
Beeotians, thereby violating their alliance with Athens —the Beotians 
raze Panaktum to the ground. — Application from the Argeians to Sparta, 
to renew the expiring treaty. Project of renewed treaty agreed upon 
Curious stipulation about combat by champions, to keep the question 
open about the title to Thyrea. —Lacedzmonian envoys go first to Baeo- 
tia, next to Athens —they find Panaktum demolished —they ask for the 
cession of Pylos from Athens. — The enyoys are badly received at Athens 
-—angry feeling against the Lacedemonians. — Al lés stands for- 
ward as a party-leader. His education and charact - Great energy 
and capacity of Alkibiadés in public affairs — his reckless expenditure — 
lawless demeanor — unprincipled character, inspiring suspicion and alarm 
—nilitary service. — Alkibiadés — Sokratés — the Sophists. — Conflict- 
ing sentiments entertained towards Alkibiadés —his great energy and 
capacity. Admiration, fear, hatred, and jealousy, which he inspires. — 
Alkibiadés tries to renew the ancient but interrupted connection of his 
ancestors with Lacedemon, as proxeni.— The Spartans reject his ad- 
vances—he turns against them —alters his politics, and becomes their 
enemy at Athens.— He tries to bring Athens into alliance with Argos. — 
He induces the! Argeians to send envoys to Athens—the Argeians 
eagerly embrace this opening, and drop their negotiations with Sparta. — 
Embassy of the Lacedzmonians to Athens, to press the Athenians not to 
throw up the alliance. The envoys are favorably received. — Trick by 
which Alkibiadés cheats and disgraces the envoys, and baffles the Lace- 
dzmonian project. Indignation of the Athenians against Sparta.— 
Nikias prevails with the assembly to send himself and others as envoys 
to Sparta, in order to clear up the embarrassment.— Failure of the em- 
bassy of Nikias at Sparta— Athens concludes the alliance with Argos, 
Elis, and Mantineia. — Conditions of this convention and alliance.-— 
Complicated relations among the Grecian states as to treaty and alliance. 
— Olympic festival. of the 90th Olympiad, July 420 B.c., its memorable 
character. — First appearance of Athens at the Olympic festival since the 
beginning of the war. Immense display of Alkibiadés in the chariot- 
race. — The Eleians exclude the Spartan sacred legation from this Olym- 
pic festival, in consequence of alleged violation of the Olympic trace, — 
Alarm felt at the festival lest the Spartans should come in arms. — De- 
pressed estimation of Sparta throughout Greece — Herakleia:...... 1-61 
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FROM THE FESTIVAL OF OLYMPIAD 90, DOWN TO THE BATTLE OF 
/ ‘MANTINEIA. 


* 
New policy of Athens, attempted by Alkibiadés. — Expedition of Alkibiadés 
into the interior of Peloponnesus. — Attack upon Epidaurus by Argos 
and Athens. — Movements of the Spartans and Argeians.— The sacred 
month Karneius —trick played by the Argeians with their calendar — 
Congress at Mantineia for peace —the discussions prove abortive.— 
Athenian lordship of the sea — the alliance between Athens and Sparta 
continues in name, but is indirectly violated by both.— Invasion of Argos. 
by Agis and the Lacedzemonians, Beotians, and Corinthians. — Approach 
of the invaders to Argos by different lines of march. — Superior forces 
and advantageous position of the invaders—danger of Argos— Agis 
takes upon him to grant an armistice to the Argeians, and withdraws the 
army — dissatisfaction of the allies. — Severe censure against Agis on 
his return to Sparta.— Tardy arrival of Alkibiadés, Lachés, etc., with 
the Athenian contingent at Argos— expedition of Athenians, Eleians, 
Mantineians, and Argeians, against the Arcadian town of Orchomenus. — 
Plans against Tegea —the Hleians return home.— Danger of Tegea — 
Agis and the Lacedemonians march to its relief. — Manceuvres of ne 


to bring on a battle on fair ground. — Forward march and new positi 

of the Argeians. — The Lacedxmonians are surprised : their sudden and 
ready formation into battle order.— Gradation of command and responsi- 
bility peculiar to the Lacedemonian army. — Lacedemoniam line: priv- 


ileged post of the Skiritz on the left.— Uncertain numbers’ of both 
armies. — Preliminary harangues to the soldiers.— Battle of Mantineia. 
— Movement ordered by Agis, on the instant before the battle; his order 


—Oligarchical conspiracy of the Thousand-regiment. at Argo 
cert’ with the Lacedsmonians.— Treaty of peace between’ Sparta 
Argos. — Treaty of alliance between Sparta and Argos — dissolution of 
the alliance of Argos with Athens, Mantineia, and Elis. — Submission of 
Mantineia to Sparta. — Oligarchical: revolution effected at Argos by the 
Thousand, in concert- with the Lacedamonians. — Oligarchy in Sikyén 
and the towns in Achaia.— Violences of the Thousand at Argos: coun- 
ter-revolution in that town: restoration of the democracy. — Proceedings 
of the restored Argeian Demos: tardiness of Sparta.— Alkibiadés at 
Argos: measures for the protection of the democracy. — Nominal peace, 
but precarious relations, between Athens and Sparta. — Relations of 
Athens with Perdikkas of Macedonia.— Negligence of Athens about 
Amphipolis: improvidence of Nikias and the peace-party : adventurous 
speculations of Alkibiadés.— Projected contention of ostracism between 
Nikias and Alkibiadés. Proposition supported by Hyperbolus.— Gradual 
desuetude of the ostracism, as the democracy became assured. — Siege of 
_Mélos by the Athenians.— Dialogue set forth by Thucydidés, between 
the Athenian envoys and the Executive Council of Mélos. — Language 
represented by Thucydidés as having been held by the Athenian envoys 
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— with the replies of the Melians. — Refusal of the Melians to submit. — 
Siege and capture of Mélos.— Remarks upon the event.— View taken 
by Thucydidés of this incident. — Place which it occupies in the general 
historical conception of Thucydidés ..........eeccseeseseeecce 61-118 


CHAPTER LVII. 
SICILIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE EXTINCTION OF THE GELONIAN DYNASTY. 


Expulsion of the Gelonian dynasty from Syracuse, and of other despots 
from the other Sicilian towns. — Large changes of resident inhabitants — 
effects of this fact.— Relative power and condition of the Sicilian cities. 
Political dissensions at Syracuse. Ostracism tried and abandoned. — 
Power and foreign exploits of Syracuse. — Sikels in the interior of Sicily 
—the Sikel prince Duketius — he founds the new Sikel town of Paliké. 
— Exploits of Duketius —he is defeated and becomes the prisoner of the 
Syracusans, who spare him, and send him to Corinth.— Duketius breaks 
his parole and returns to Sicily.— Conquests of Syracuse in the interior 
of Sicily —death of Duketius.— Prosperity and power of Agrigentum. — 
Intellectual movement in Sicily — Empedoklés — Tisias — Korax — Gor- 
gias. — Sicilian cities —their condition and proceedings at the first break- 

ing out of the Peloponnesian war, 431 B.c.—Relations of Sicily to 
Athens and Sparta — altered by the quarrel between Corinth and Kor- 
kyra and the intervention of Athens.— Expectations entertained by 
Sparta.of aid from the Sicilian Dorians, at the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. Expectations not realized. —'The Dorian cities in Sicily 
attack the Ionian cities in Sicily.— The Ionic’ cities in Sicily solicit aid 
from Athens —first Athenian expedition to Sicily under Lachés.— 
Second expedition under Pythodérus.— Indecisive operations near Mes- 
séné and Rhegium.—Defeat of the Messenians by the Naxians and 
Sikels, near Naxos.— Eurymedon and Sophoklés, with a larger Athe- 
nian fleet, arrive in Sicily.— Congress of the Sicilian cities at Gela. 
Speech of Hermokratés. — General peace made between the Sicilian cities. 
Eurymedon accedes to the peace, and withdraws the Athenian fleet. — 
Displeasure of the Athenians against Eurymedon and his colleagues. — 
Intestine dissension in Leontini — expulsion of the Leontine Demos, by 
the aid of Syracuse.— Application of the Leontine Demos for help to 
Athens. The Athenians send Pheax to make observations, — Leontini 
depopulated — the Demos expelled — Leontine exiles at Athens. — War 
between Selinus and Egesta— the latter applies to Athens for aid.— 
Promises of the stzans : motives offered to Athens for intervention 
in Sicily. — Alkibiadés warmly espouses their cause, and advises inter- 
vention. —Inspecting commissioners despatched by the Athenians to 
Egesta araull Srastised by the Egesteeans to delude them. — Return of 
the commissioners to Athens— impression produced by their report. 
Resolution taken to send an expedition to Sicily. —Embarrassment of 
Nikias as opposer of expedition. — Speech of as at the second 
assembly held by the Athenians. — Reply of Alkibiadés. —The assembly 
favorable to the views of Alkibiadés— he resolution of sailing 
to Sicily. — Second speech of Nikias— ting the difficulties and 
dangers of the expedition, and demand: on the largest scale. — 
Effect of this speech — increased eagerness ¢ sembly for the expe 
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dition — order.and unanimity in reference to the plan. — Excitement in 
the city among all classes — great increase in the scale on which the ex- 
pedition was planned.— Large preparations made for the expedition.— 
Review of these preliminary proceedings to the Sicilian expedition. — 
Advice and influence of Nikias. — Advice and influence of Alkibiadés. — 
Athens believed herself entitled to be mistress of the islands as well as of 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 


FROM THE RESOLUTION OF THE ATHENIANS TO ATTACK SYRACUSE, 
DOWN TO THE FIRST WINTER AFTER THEIR ARRIVAL IN SICILY. 


Preparations for the expedition against Sicily — general enthusiasm and 
sanguine hopes at Athens.— Abundance in the Athenian treasury — dis- 
lay of wealth as well as of force in the armament. — Mutilation of the 
Reins at Athens. Numbers and sanctity of the Herme.— Violent ex- 
citement and religious alarm produced by the act at Athens.— The 
authors of the act unknown — but it was certainly done by design and 
conspiracy. — Various parties suspected — great probability beforehand 
that it would induce the Athenians to abandon or postpone the expedi- 
tion. — The political enemies of “Alkibiadés take advantage of the reign- 
ing excitement to try and ruin him. — Anxiety of the Athenians to detect 
and punish the conspirators—rewards offered for information. — In- 
formations given in— commissioners of inquiry appointed. — First accu- 
sation of Alkibiadés, of haying profaned and divulged the Eleusinian 
mysteries. — Violent speeches in the assembly against Alkibiadés unfa- 
vorably received. — He denies the charge and demands immediate trial — 
his demand is eluded by his enemies. — Departure of the armament from 
Peirzeus— splendor and exciting character of the spectacle.— Solemni- 
ties ‘of parting, on shipboard and on the water's edge. — Full muster of 
the armament at Korkyra. — Progress to Rhegium — cold reception by 
the Italian cities. — Feeling at Syracuse as to the approaching armament 
— disposition to undervalue its magnitude, and even to question its in- 
tended coming. — Strenuous exhortations of Hermokratés, to be prepared. 
— Temper and parties in the Syracusan assembly.— Reply of Athenag- 
oras, the popular orator. —Interposition of the stratégi to moderate the 
violence of the debate. — Relative position of Athenagoras and other par- 
ties at Syracuse.— Pacific dispositions of Athenagoras.— His general 
denunciations against the oligarchical youth were well founded. — Active 
preparations at Syracuse on the approach of the Athenian armament.— 
Discouragement of the Athenians at Thegiudliia learning the truth 
respecting the poverty of Egesta.— The Athenian generals discuss their 
plan of action —opinion of Nikias. — Opinion of Alkibiadés.— Opinion 
of Lamachus. — Superior discernment of Lamachus — plan of Alkibiadés 
preferred. — Alkibiadés at Messéné — Naxos joins the Athenians. Empty 
display of the armament. — Alkibiadés at ana — the Athenians mas- 
ters of Katana — they establish their station there. Refusal of Kamarina. 
— Alkibiadés is summ home to take his trial. — Feelings and pro- 
ceedings at Athens e departure of the armament.— Number of 
citizens imprisoned m — increased agony of the public mind. — 
Peisander and C commissioners of inquiry.-— Information of 
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Diokleidés. — More prisoners arrested — increased terror in the city — An- 
dokidés among the persons imprisoned. — Andokidés is solicited by his 
fellow-prisoners to stand forward and give information —he complies. — 
Andokidés designates the authors of the mutilation of the Herma — con- 
sequence of his revelations. — Questionable authority of Andokidés, as to 
what he himself really stated in information. — Belief of the Athenians in 
his information — its tranquillizing effects. — Anxiety and alarm revived, 
respecting the persons concerned in the profanation of the Eleusinian mys- 
teries. — Revival of the accusation against Alkibiadés. — Indictment pre- 
sented by Thessalus, son of Kimon, against Alkibiadés. — Resolution to 
send for Alkibiadés home from Sicily to be tried. — Alkibiadés quits the 
army, as if tocome home: makes his escape at Thurii, and retires to Pelo- 
ponnesus. — Conduct of the Athenian public in reference to Alkibiadés — 
how far blamable. Conduct of his enemies. — Mischief to Athens from the 
banishment of Alkibiadés. Languid operations of the Sicilian armament 
under Nikias. — Increase of confidence and preparations at Syracuse, aris- 
ing from the delays of Nikias.— Manceuvre of Nikias from Katana— he 
lands his forces in the Great Harbor of Syracuse. — Return of the Syracusan 
army from Katana to the Great Harbor — preparations for fighting Nikias, 
— Feelings of the ancient soldier.— Harangue of Nikias. — Battle near 
the Olympieion — victory of the Athenians. — Unabated confidence of 
the Syracusans — they garrison the Olympieion — Nikias reembarks his 
army, and returns to Katana.— He determines to take up his winter 
quarters at Katana, and sends to Athens for reinforcements of horse. — 
His failure at Messéné, through the betrayal by Alkibiadés.— Salutary 
lesson to the Syracusans, arising out of the recent defeat — mischiefs to 
the Athenians from the delay of Nikias. — Confidence of the Athenians 
at home in Nikias— their good temper — they send to him the reinforce- 
ments demanded. — Determined feeling at Syracuse —improved meéas- 
ures of defence—recommendations of Hermokratés.— Enlargement of 
the fortifications of Syracuse. Improvement of their situation. Increase 
of the difficulties of Nikias.— Hermokratés and Euphémus— counter- 
enyoys at Kamarina. — Speech of Euphémus.— The Kamarinzans main- 
tain practical neutrality. — Winter proceedings of Nikias from his quar- 
ters at Katana. — Syracusan envoys sent to solicit aid from Corinth and 
Sparta. — Alkibiadés at Sparta—his intense hostility to Athens. — 
Speech of Alkibiadés in the Lacedemonian assembly. — Great effect of 
his speech on the Peloponnesians. —- Misrepresentations contained in the 
speech. — Resolutions of the Spartans. — ‘The Lacedzmonians send Gy- 
Lippus to Syrdewse 6 Pa) cclacaie ecco des He leldta vs sse arniy «hele sete a De ieee 


, CHAPTER, LIX. 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE SIEGE OF SYRACUSE BY NIKIAS, 
DOWN TO THE SECOND ATHENIAN EXPEDITION UNDPR DEMOSTHENES, 
AND THE RESUMPTION OF THE GENERAL WAR. 


i‘ 
Movements of Nikias in the early spring.— Local condition and fortifica- 
tions of Syracuse, at the time when Nikias arrived. — Inner and Outer 
City. — Localities without the wall of the outer city — Epipole. — Possi- 
bilities of the siege when Nikias first arrived in Sicily — increase of diffi- 
culties through his delay. — Increased importance of the upper ground 
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of Epipole. Intention of the Syracusans to occupy the summit of Epi- 
pole. — The summit is surprised by the Athenians. — The success of this 
surprise was essential to the effective future prosecution of the siege. — 
First operations of the siege.— Central work of the Athenians on Epi- 
pole, called The Circle.— First counter-wall of the Syracusans. — Its 
direction, south of the Athenian circle —its completion. — It is stormed, 
taken, and destroyed by the Athenians. — Nikias occupies the southern 
cliff — and prosecutes his line of blockade south of the Circle. — Second 
counter-work of the Syracusans— reaching across the marsh, south of 
Epipole, to the river Anapus.— This counter-work attaéked and taken 
by Lamachus— general battle — death of Lamachus.— Danger of the 
Athenian circle and of Nikias — victory of the Athenians. — Entrance 
of the Athenian fleet into the Great Harbor.— The southern portion of 
the wall of blockade, across the marsh to the Great Harbor, is prosecut- 
ed and nearly finished. — The Syracusans. offer no farther obstruction — 
despondency at Syracuse — increasing closeness of the siege.—Order 
of the besieging operations successively undertaken by the Athenians. — 
Triumphant prospects of the Athenians. Disposition among the Sikels 
and Italian Greeks to favor, them.— Conduct of Nikias — his correspon- 
dents in the interior of Syracuse. — Confidence of Nikias — comparative 
languor of his operations. — Approach of Gylippus —he despairs of re 
lieving Syracuse.— Progress of Gylippus, in spite of discouraging reports. 
— Approach of Gylippus is made known to Nikias. Facility of prevent- 
ing his farther advance — Nikias despises him, and leaves him to come 
unobstructed... He lands at Himera in Sicily.— Blindness of. Nikias — 
egregious mistake of letting in Gylippus.— Gylippus levies an army and 
marches across Sicily from Himera to Syracuse. — The Corinthian Gog- 
gylus reaches Syracuse before Gylippus—just in time to hinder the 
town from capitulating.— Gylippus with his new-levie e enters Syr- 
acuse unopposed. — Unaccountable inaction of Nikias.— Vigorous and 
aggressive measures of Gylippus, immediately on arriving. — Gylippus 
surprises and captures the Athenian fort of Labdalum.— He begins the 
construction of a third counter-wall, on the north side of the Athenian 
circle. — Nikias fortifies Cape. Plemmyrium. — Inconyeniences of -Plem- 
myrium as a maritime station —mischief which ensues to the Athe- 
nian nayal strength. — Operations of Gylippus in the field —his defeat. 
—His decisive victory—the Athenians are shut up within their 
lines. The Syracusan.:counter-wall is carried on so far as to cut the 
Athenian line of blockade. — Farther defences provided by Gylippus, 
joining the higher part of Epipole with the. city wall.— Confidence of 
Gylippus and the Syracusans — aggressive plans against the Athenians, 
eyen on the sea. — Discouragement of Nikias and the Athenians. — Nik- 
jas sends home a despatch to Athens, soliciting reinforcements. — De- 
spatch of Nikias to.the Athenian people. — Resolution of the Athenians 
to send Demosthenés with a second armament. — Remarks upon the de- 
spatch of Nikias. — Former despatches of Nikias,— Effect of his despatch 
upon the Athenians. — Treatmeat of Nikias by the Athenians.— Capital 
mistake committed by the Athenians.— Hostilities from Sparta certain 
and impending. — Resolution of Sparta to invade Attica forthwith, and 
to send farther reinforcements to Sicily. .... pstiieics tee eas +o 243-286 
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CHAPTER LX. 


@ROM THE RESUMPTION OF DIRECT HOSTILITIES BETWEEN ATHENS AND 
SPARTA, DOWN TO THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ATHENIAN ARMAMENT 
IN SICILY. a 

@ 


Active warlike preparations throughout Greece during the winter of 414- 
418 B.c. — Invasion of Attica by Agis and the Peloponnesian force — 
fortification of Dekeleia. — Second expedition from Athens against Syra- 
cuse, under Demosthenés.— Operations of Gylippus at Syracuse. He 
determines to attack the Athenians at sea.— Naval combat in the har- 
bor of Syracuse—the Athenians victorious. —Gylippus surprises and 
takes Plemmyrium.— Important consequences of the capture.— Increased. 
spirits and confidence of the Syracusans, even for sea-fight. — Efforts 
of the Syracusans to procure farther reinforcements from the Sicilian 
towns. — Conflicts between the Athenians and Syracusans in the Great 
Harbor.—Defeat of a Sicilian reinforcement marching to aid Syracuse. 
— Renewed attack by Gylippus on the Athenians. — Disadvantages of 
the Athenian fleet in the harbor. Their naval tactics impossible in the 
narrow space. —Improvements in Syracusan ships suited to the narrow 
space. — The Syracusans threaten attack upon the Athenian naval sta- 
tion. — Additional preparations of Nikias — battle renewed. — Complete 
defeat of the Athenians. — Danger of the Athenian armament — arrival 
of Demosthenés with the second armament.— Voyage of Demosthenés 
from Korkyra.— Imposing effect of his entry into the Great Harbor. — 
Revived courage of the Athenians. Judicious and decisive resolutions 
of Demosthenés.— Position and plans of Demosthenés.— Nocturnal 
march of Demosthenés to surprise Epipole, and turn the Syracusan line 
of defences ae) success at first — complete and ruinous defeat finally. 
— Disorder of | the Athenians — great loss in the flight. — Elate spirits, 

and renewed aggresive plans, of the Syracusans. — Deliberation and dif- 

ferent opinions of the Athenian generals. — Demosthenés insists on de- 
parting from Sicily —Nikias opposes him.— Demosthenés insists at 
least on removing out of the Great Harbor. — Nikias refuses to cénsent 
to such removal. — The armament remains in the Great Harbor, neither 
acting nor retiring.— Infatuation of Nik Increase of force and con- 
fidence in Syracuse — Nikias at length ts to retreat. Orders for 
retreat privately circulated. — Eclipse o moon — Athenian retreat 
postponed.— Eclipses considered as signs — differently interpreted — 
opinion of Philochorus.—Renewed attacks of the Syracusans — defeat 
of the Athenian fleet in the Great Harbor.— Partial success. ashore 
against Gylippus. — The Syracusans determine to.| < up the mouth of 
the harbor, and destroy or capture the whole Athenian’ armament.— 

Large views of the Syracusans against the power of Athens— new hazards 

now opened to endanger that power.— Vast numbers, and miscellane- 

ous origin, of the combatants now engaged in fighting for or against 

Syracuse. — The Syracusans block up the mouth of the harbor. — The 

Athenians resolve to force their way out— preparations made by the 

generals. — Exhortations of Nikias on putting the crews aboard. — Ag- 

ony of Nikias — his efforts to encourage the officers. —— Bold and animated 
language of Gylippus to the Syracusan. fleet. — Syracusan arrangements. 
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Condition of the Great Harbor —sympathizing population surrounding 
it.— Attempt of the Athenian fleet to break out— battle in the Great 
Harbor.— Long-continued and desperate struggle — intense emotion — 
total defeat of the Athenians. — Military operations of ancient times — 
strong emotions which accompanied them. — Causes of the defeat of the 
Athenians. — Feelings of the victors and vanquished after the battle. — 
Resolution of Demosthenés and Nikias to make a second attempt — the 
armament are to meh discouraged to obey. — The Athenians determine 
to retreat by lan ley postpone their retreat, under false communica- 
tions from Syracuse.— The Syracusans block up the roads, to intercept 
ther retreat.— Retreat of the Athenians—miserable condition of the 
army.— Wretchedness arising from abandoning the sick and wounded. 
— Attempt of the generals to maintain ‘some order — energy of Nikias. — 
Exhortations of Nikias to the suffering army.— Commencement of the 
retreat — harassed and impeded by the Syracusans.— Continued con- 
flict —no progress made by the retreating army. — Violent storm — 
effect produced on both parties — change of feeling in the last two years. 
—Night march of the Athenians, in an altered direction, towards the 
southern sea. — Separation of the two divisions under Nikias and De- 
mosthenés. The first division under Nikias gets across the river Erineus.— 
The rear division under Demosthenés is pursued, overtaken, and forced 
to surrender. — Gylippus overtakes and attacks the division of Nikias.— 
Nikias gets to the river Asinarus — intolerable thirst and suffering of the 
soldiers —he and his division become prisoners.— Total numbers cap- 
tured.— Hard treatment and sufferings of the Athenian prisoners at 
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PART IL. 
CONTINUATION OF HISTORICAL GREECE. 


CHAPTER LV. 


FROM THE PEACE OF NIKIAS TO THE OLYMPIC FESTIVAL OF 
OLYMPIAD NINETY. 


My last chapter and last volume terminated with the peace 
ealled the Peace of Nikias, concluded in March 421 B.c., between 
Athens and the Spartan confederacy, for fifty years. 

This peace — negotiated during the autumn and winter suc- 
ceeding the defeat of the Athenians at Amphipolis, wherein 
both Kleon and Brasidas were slain — resulted partly from the 
extraordinary anxiety of the Spartans to recover their captives 
who had been taken at Sphakteria, partly from the discourage- 
ment of the Athenians, leading them to listen to the peace-party 
who acted with Nikias. The general principle adopted for 
the peace was, the restitution by both parties of what had been 
acquired by war, yet excluding such places as had been surren- 
dered by capitulation: according to which reserve the Athenians, 
while prevented from recovering Platea, contin 0 hold 
Niszea, the harbor of Megara. The Lacedemonian e 
restore Amphipolis to Athens, and to relinquish their connection 
with the revolted allies of Athens in Thrace; that is, Argilus, 
Stageirus, Akanthus, Skdolus, Olynthus, and Spartélus. These 
six cities, however, were not to be enrolled as allies of Athens 
unless they chose voluntarily to become so, but only to pay reg- 
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ularly to Athens the tribute originally assessed by Aristeidés, as 
a sort of recompense for the protection of the /igean sea against 
private war or piracy. Any inhabitant of Amphipolis or the 
other cities, who chose to leave them, was at liberty to do so, and 
to carry away his property. Farther, the Lacedemonians coy- 
enanted to restore Panaktum to Athens, together with all the 
Athenian prisoners in their possession. As to Skiéné, Toréné, 
and Sermylus, the Athenians were declared free to take their 
own measures. On their part, they engaged’ to release all cap- 
tives in their hands, either of Sparta or her allies; to restore 
Pylus, Kythéra, Methéné, Pteleon, and Atalanté ; and to liberate 
all the Peloponnesian or Brasidean soldiers now under blockade 
in Ski6né. 

Provision was also made, by special articles, that all Greeks 
should have free access to the sacred Pan-Hellenic festivals, 
either by land or sea; and that the autonomy of the Delphian 
temple should be guaranteed. 

The contracting parties swore to abstain in future from all 
injury to each other, and to settle by amicable decision any dis- 
pute which might arise.1 

Lastly, it was. provided that if any matter should afterwards 
occur as having been forgotten, the Athenians and Lacedemo- 
nians might by mutual consent amend the treaty as they thought 
fit. So prepared, the oaths were interchanged between seventeen 
principal Athenians and as many principal Lacedzmonians. 

Earnestly bent as Sparta herself was upon the peace, and 
ratified as it had been by the vote of a majority among her con- 
federates, still, there was a powerful minority who not only re- 
fused their assent but strenuously protested against its conditions. 
The Corinthians were discontented because they did not receive 
back Sollium and Anaktorium ; the Megarians, because they did 
not regain Nisa; the Becotians, because Panaktum was to be 
restored to Athens: the Eleians also on some other ground 
which we do not distinctly know. All of them, moreover, took 
common offence at the article which provided that Athens and 
Sparta might, by mutual consent, and without consulting the 
allies, amend the treaty in any way that they thought proper.? 


! Thucyd, v, 17-29. 2 Thueyd. v, 18. 


CONDITIONS OF THE PEACE. _ 3 


Though the peace was sworn, therefore, the most powerful mem- 
bers of the Spartan confederacy remained all recusant. 

So strong was the interest of the Spartans themselves, how- 
ever, that having obtained the favorable vote of the majority, 
they resolved to carry the peace through, even at the risk of 
breaking up the confederacy. [Besides the earnest desire of 
recovering their captives from the Athenians, they were farther 
alarmed by the fact that their truce for thirty years concluded 
with Argos was just now expiring. They had indeed made ap- 
plication to Argos for renewing it, through Lichas the Spartan 
proxenus of that city. But the Argeians had refused, except 
upon the inadmissible condition that the border territory of Ky- 
nuria should be.ceded to them: there was reason to fear therefore 
that this new and powerful force might be thrown into the scale 
of Athens, if war were allowed to continue.! 

Accordingly, no sooner had the peace been sworn than the 
Spartans proceeded to execute its provisions. Lots being drawn 
to determine whether Sparta or Athens should be the first to 
make the cessions required, the Athenians drew the favorable 
lot: an advantage so very great, under the circumstances, 
that Theophrastus affirmed Nikias to have gained the point 
by bribery. There is no ground for believing such alleged 
bribery ; the rather, as we shall presently find Nikias gratu- 
itously throwing away most of the benefit which the lucky lot 
conferred.? 

The Spartans began their compliance by forthwith releasing 
all the Athenian prisoners in their hands, and despatching Is- 
chagoras with two other envoys to Amphipolis and the Thracian 
towns. These envoys were directed to proclaim the peace as 
well as to enforce its observance upon the Thracian towns, and 
especially to command Klearidas, the Spartan commander in 
Amphipolis, that he should surrender the town to the Athenians. 
But on arriving in Thrace, these envoys met with nothing but 
unanimous opposition: and so energetic were the remonstrances 
of the Chalkidians, both in Amphipolis and out of it, that even 
_ Klearidas refused obedience to his own government, pretending 
that he was not strong enough to surrender the place against the 
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resistance of the Chalkidians. Thus compleniyy baffled, the 
enyoys returned to Sparta, whither Klearidas thought it prudent 
6 accompany them, partly to explain his own conduct, partly in 
hopes of being able to procure some modification of the terms. 
But he found this impossible, and he was sent back to Amphip- 
olis with peremptory orders to surrender the place to the Athe- 
nians, if it could possibly be done; if that should prove beyond 
his force, then to come away, and bring home every Peloponne- 
sian soldier in the garrison. Perhaps the surrender was really 
impracticable to a force no greater than that which Klearidas 
commanded, since the reluctance of the population was doubtless 
obstinate. At any rate, he represented it to be impracticable : 
the troops accordingly came home, but the Athenians still re- 
mained excluded from Amphipolis, and all the stipulations of the 
peace respecting the Thracian towns remained unperformed. 
Nor was this all. The envoys from the recusant minority (Cor- 
inthians and others), after having gone home for instructions, 
had now come back to Sparta with increased repugnance and 
protest against the injustice of the peace, so that all the efforts 
of the Spartans to bring them to compliance were fruitless.! 

The latter were now in serious embarrassment. Not having 
executed their portion of the treaty, they could not demand that 
Athens should execute hers: and they were threatened with the 
double misfortune of forfeiting the confidence of their allies 
without acquiring any one of the advantages of the treaty. In 
this dilemma they determined to enter into closer relations, and 
separate relations, with Athens, at all hazard of offending their 
allies. Of the enmity of Argos, if unaided by Athens, they had 
little apprehension; while the moment was now favorable for 
alliance with Athens, from the decided pacific tendencies reigning 
on both sides, as well as from the known philo-Laconian senti- 
ment of the leaders Nikias and Lachés. The Athenian envoys 
had remained at Sparta ever since the swearing of the peace, 
awaiting the fulfilment of the conditions; Nikias or Lachés, one 
or both, being very probably among them. When they saw that 
Sparta was unable to fulfil her bond, so that the treaty seemed 
likely to be cancelled, they would doubtless encourage, and per- 


1 Thucyd. v, 21, 22. 


ALLIANCE BETWEEN SPARTA AND ATHENS. © 


haps may wlio suggested, the idea of a separate alliance 
between Sparta and Athens, as the only expedient for covering 
the deficiency ; promising that under that alliance the Spartan 
captives should be restored. Accordingly, a treaty was concluded 
between the two, for fifty years; not merely of peace, but of 
defensive alliance. Each party pledged itself to assist in repel- 
ling any invaders of the territory of the other, to treat them as 
enemies, and not to conclude peace with them without the consent 
of the other. This was the single provision of the alliance, with 
one addition, however, of no mean importance, for the security 
of Lacedemon. The Athenians engaged to lend their best and 
most energetic aid in putting down any rising of the Helots 
which might occur in Laconia. Such a provision indicates pow- 
erfully the uneasiness felt by the Lacedemonians respecting their 
serf-population: but at the present moment it was of peculiar 
value to them, since it bound the Athenians to restrain, if not 
to withdraw, the Messenian garrison of Pylos, planted there 
by themselves for the express purpose of provoking the Helots 
to revolt. 

An alliance with stipulations so few and simple took no long 
time to discuss. It was concluded very speedily after the return 
of the envoys from Amphipolis, probably not more than a month 
or two after the former peace. It was sworn to by the same 
individuals on both sides ; with similar declaration that the oath 
should be annually renewed, and also with similar proviso that 
Sparta and Athens might, by mutual consent either enlarge or 
contract the terms, without violating the oath.! Moreover, the 
treaty was directed to be inscribed on two columns: one to be set 
up in the temple of Apollo at Amykle, the other in the temple 
of Athéné, in the acropolis of Athens. 

The most eporant result of this new alliance was something 


1 Thucyd. v, 23. \The treaty of alliance seems to have been drawn up at 
Sparta, and approved or concerted with the Athenian envoys; then sent to 
Athens, and there adopted by the people; then sworn to on both sides. 
The interval between this second treaty and the first (ob ToAA@ torepor, v, 
24), may have been more than a month; for it comprised the visit of the 
Lacedzmonian envoys to. Amphipolis and the other towns of Thrace, the 
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Sparta to give an account of his conduct. 
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not specified in its provisions, but understood, we may be wel. 
assured, between the Spartan ephors and Nikias at the time when 
‘it was concluded. All the Spartan captives at Athens were forth- 
with restored.! 

Nothing can demonstrate more powerfully the pacific and 
acquiescent feeling now reigning at Athens, as well as the strong 
philo-Laconian inclinations of her leading men (at this moment 
Alkibiadés was competing with Nikias for the favor of Sparta, 
as will be stated presently), than the terms’ of this alliance, 
which bound Athens to assist in keeping down the Helots, and 
the still more important after-proceeding, of restoring the Spar- 
tan captives. Athens thus parted irrevocably with her best card, 
and promised to renounce her second best, without obtaining the 
smallest equivalent beyond what was contained in the oath of 
Sparta to become her ally. For the last three years and a half, 
ever since the capture of Sphakteria, the possession of these 
captives had placed her in a position of decided advantage in 
regard to her chief enemy; advantage, however, which had toa 
certain extent been countervailed by subsequent losses. This 
state of things was fairly enough represented by the treaty of 
peace deliberately discussed during the winter, and sworn to at 
the commencement of spring, whereby a string of concessions, 
reciprocal and balancing, had been imposed on both parties. 
Moreover, Athens had been lucky enough in drawing lots to find 
herself enabled to wait for the actual fulfilment of such conces- 
sions by the Spartans, before she consummated her own. Now 
the Spartans had not as yet realized any one of their promised 
concessions ; nay, more; in trying to do so, they had displayed 
such a want either of power or of will, as made it plain, that 
nothing short of the most stringent necessity would convert their 
promises into realities. Yet, under these marked indications, 
Nikias persuades his countrymen to conclude a second treaty 
which practically annuls the first, and which insures to the 
Spartans gratuitously all the main benefits of the first, with little 
or none of the correlative sacrifices. The alliance of Sparta 
could hardly be said to count as a consideration: for that alliance 
was at this moment, under the uncertain relations with Argos, 
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not less valuable to Sparta herself than to Athens. There can 
be little doubt that, if the game of Athens had now been played 
with prudence, she might have recovered Amphipolis in exchange 
for the captives: for the inability of Klearidas to make over the 
place, even if we grant it to have been a real fact and not merely 
simulated, might have been removed by decisive cooperation on 
the part of Sparta with an Athenian armament sent to occupy 
the place. In fact, that which Athens was now induced to grant 
was precisely the original proposition transmitted to her by the 
Lacedemonians four years before, when the hoplites were first 
inclosed in Sphakteria, but before the actual capture. They 
then tendered no equivalent, but merely said, through their 
enyoys, “ Give us the men in the island, and accept in exchange 
peace, together with our alliance.”! At that moment there were 
some plausible reasons in favor of granting the proposition: but 
even then, the case of Kleon against it was also plausible and 
powerful, when he contended that Athens was entitled to make a 
better bargain. But now, there were no reasons in its favor, and 
a strong concurrence of reasons- against it. Alliance with the 
Spartans was of no great value to Athens: peace was of ma- 
terial importance to her; but peace had been already sworn to 
on both sides, after deliberate discussion, and required now only 
to be carried into execution. That equal reciprocity of conces- 
sion, which presented the best chance of permanent result, had 
been agreed on; and fortune had procured for her the privilege 
of receiving the purchase-money before she handed over the 
goods. Why renounce so advantageous a position, accepting in 
exchange a hollow and barren alliance, under the obligation of 
handing over her most precious merchandise upon credit, and 
upon credit as delusive in promisé as it afterwards proved unpro- 
ductive in reality? The alliance, in fact, prevented the peace 
from being fulfilled: it became, as Thucydidés himself? admits, 
no peace, but a simple suspension of direct hostilities. 
Thucydidés states on more than one occasion, and it was the 
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‘ r 
sentiment of Nikias himself, that at the moment of concluding 
the peace which bears his name, the position of Sparta was one 
of disadvantage and dishonor in reference to Athens ;1 alluding 
chiefly to the captives in the hands of the latter; for as to other 
matters, the defeats of Delium and Amphipolis, with the serious 
losses in Thrace, would more than countervail the acquisitions 
of Nisza, Pylus, Kythéra, and Methéné. Yet so inconsiderate 
and short-sighted were the philo-Laconian leanings of Nikias 
and the men who now commanded confidence at Athens, that 
they threw away this advantage, suffered Athens to be cheated 
of all those hopes which they had themselves held out as the 
inducement for peace, and nevertheless yielded gratuitously tc 
Sparta all the main points which she desired. Most certainly 
there was never any public recommendation of Kleon, as far as 
our information goes, so ruinously impolitic as this alliance with 
Sparta and surrender of the captives, wherein both Nikias and 
Alkibiadés concurred. Probably the Spartan ephors amused 
Nikias, and he amused the Athenian assembly, with fallacious 
assurances of certain obedience in Thrace, under alleged peremp- 
tory orders given to Klearidas. And now that the vehement 
leather-dresser, with his criminative eloquence, had passed away, 
replaced only by an inferior successor, the lamp-maker? Hyper- 
bolus, and leaving the Athenian public under the undisputed 
guidance of citizens eminent for birth and station, descended 
from gods and heroes, there remained no one to expose effectively 
the futility of such assurances, or to enforce the lesson of simple 
and obvious prudence: “ Wait, as you are entitled to wait, until 
the Spartans have performed the onerous part of their bargain, 
before you perform the onerous part of yours. Or, if you choose 
to relax in regard to some.of ‘the concessions which they haye 
sworn to make, at any rate stick to the capital point of all, and 
lay before them the peremptory alternative — Amphipolis in ex- 
change for the captives.” 


1 Thucyd. v, 28. kata yap Tov ypdvoy robtovy # Te Aakedaivov padora 
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STATES RECUSANT TO THE PEACE. 9 


The Athenians were not long in finding out how completely 
they had forfeited the advantage of their position, and their chief 
means of enforcement, by giving up the captives; which im- 
parted a freedom of action to Sparta such as she had never 
enjoyed since the first blockade of Sphakteria. Yet it seems 


that under the present ephors Sparta was not guilty of any delib- 


erate or positive act which could be called a breach of faith. She 
gave orders to Klearidas to surrender Amphipolis if he could; 
if not, to evacuate it, and bring the Peloponnesian troops home. 
Of course, the place was not surrendered to the Athenians, but 
evacuated ; and she then considered that she had discharged her 
duty to Athens, as far as Amphipolis was concerned, though she 
had sworn to restore it, and her oath remained unperformed.! 
The other Thracian towns were equally deaf to her persuasions, 
and equally obstinate in their hostility to Athens. So also were 
the Beeotians, Corinthians, Megarians, and Eleians: but the 
Beeotians, while refusing to become parties to the truce along 
with Sparta, concluded for themselves a separate convention or 


’ armistice with Athens, terminable at ten days’ notice on either 


side.? 

Tn this state of things, though ostensible relations of peace and 
free reciprocity of intercourse between Athens and Peloponnesus 
were established, the discontent of the Athenians, and the remon- 
strances of their envoys at Sparta, soon became serious. The 
Lacedzemonians had sworn for themselves and their allies, yet the 


‘most powerful among these allies, and those whose enmity was 


most important to, Athens, continued: still recusant. Neither 
Panaktum, nor the Athenian prisoners in Boeotia, were yet 
restored to Athens; nor had the Thracian cities yet submitted tc 
the peace. In reply to the remonstrances of the Athenian envoys, 
the Lacedemonians affirmed that they had already surrendered 
all the Athenian prisoners in their own hands, and had withdrawn 
their troops from Thrace, which was, they said, all the interven- 
tion in their power, since they were not masters of Amphipolis, 
nor capable of constraining the Thracian cities against their will. 
As to the Beeotians and Corinthians, the Lacedzmonians went so 
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far as to profess readiness to take arms along with Athens,! for 
the purpose of constraining them to accept the peace, and even 
spoke about naming a day, after which these recusant states 
should be proclaimed as joint enemies, both by Sparta and 
Athens. But their propositions were always confined to vague 
words, nor would they consent to bind themselves by any written 
or peremptory instrument. Nevertheless, so great was their 
confidence either in the sufficiency of these assurances, or in the 
facility of Nikias, that they ventured to require from Athens the 
surrender of Pylus, or at least the withdrawal of the Messenian 
garrison with the Helot deserters from that place, leaving in it 
none but native Athenian soldiers, until farther progress should 
be made in the peace. But the feeling of the Athenians was now 
seriously altered, and they received this demand with marked 
coldness. None of the stipulations of the treaty in their favor 
had yet been performed, none even seemed in course of being 
performed: so that they now began to suspect Sparta of dishon- 
esty and deceit, and deeply regretted their inconsiderate surrender - 
of thé captives.2 Their remonstrances at Sparta, often repeated — 
during the course of the summer, produced no positive effect: 
nevertheless, they suffered themselves to be persuaded to remove 
the Messenians and Helots from Pylus to inure replacing 
them by an Athenian garrison.? 

The Athenians had doubtless good reason to complain of Sparta. 
But the persons of whom they had still better reason to complain, 
were Nikias and their own philo-Laconian leaders; who had first 
accepted from Sparta promises doubtful as to execution, and next 
—though favored by the lot in regard to priority of cession, and 
thus acquiring proof that Sparta either would not or could not 
perform her promises—renounced all these advantages, and 
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procured for Sparta almost, gratuitously the only boon for which 
she seriously cared. The many critics on Grecian history, who 
think no term too harsh for the demagogue Kleon, ought in fair- 
ness to contrast his political counsel with that of his rivals, and see 
which of the two betokens greater forethought in the management 
of the foreign relations of Athens. Amphipolis had been once lost 
by the improvident watch of Thucydidés and Euklés : it was now 
again lost by the improvident concessions of Nikias. 

So much was the Peloponnesian alliance unhinged by the 
number of states which had refused the peace, and so greatly was 
the ascendency of Sparta for the time impaired, that new combi- 
nations were now springing up in the peninsula. It has already 
been mentioned that the truce between Argos and Sparta was 
just now expiring: Argos therefore was free, with her old pre- 
tensions to the headship of Peloponnesus, backed by an undimin- 
ished fulness of wealth, power, and population. Having taken no 
direct part in the late exhausting war, she had even earned money 
by lending occasional aid on both sides ;! while her military force 
was just now farther strengthened by a step of very considerable 
importance. She had recently set apart a body of a thousand 
select hoplites, composed of young men of wealth and station, to 
receive constant military training at the public expense, and to 
be enrolled as a separate regiment by themselves, apart from the 
other citizens.2 To a democratical government like Argos, such 


' Thucyd. y, 28. Aristophan. Pac. 467, about the Argeians, dixodev 
ploSopopodvtec GAdita. 

He characterizes the Argeians as anxious for this reason to prolong the 
war between Athens and Sparta. This passage, as well as the whole tenor 
of the play, affords ground for affirming that the Pax was represented during 
the winter immediately preceding the Peace of Nikias, about four or five 
months after the battle of Amphipolis and the death of Kleon and Brasidas ; 
not two years later, as Mr. Clinton would place it, on the authority of a 
date in the play itself, upon which he lays too great stress. 

2 Thucyd. v, 67. ’Apyetwy of Xidwot Aoyadec, ol¢ 4 moAIG EK TOAAOD 
doxnow tov é Tov néAEuov Onpooia mapeiyxe. 

Diodorus (xii, 75) represents the first formation of this Thousand-regiment 
_ at Argos as having taken place just about this time, and I think he is here 
worthy of credit; so that I do not regard the expression of Thucydidés é« 
mo/.200 as indicating a time more than two years prior to the battle of Man- 
tineia. For Grecian military training, two years of constant practice would 
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an institution was internally dangerous, and pregnant with mis- 
chief, which will be hereafter described. But at the present 
moment, the democratical leaders of Argos seem to have thought 
only of the foreign relations of-their city, now that her truce with 
Sparta was expiring, and that the disorganized state of the Spartan 
confederacy opened new chances to her ambition of regaining 
something like headship in Peloponnesus. 

The discontent of the recusant Peloponnesian allies was now 
inducing them to turn their attention towards’ Argos as a new 
chief. They had -mistrusted Sparta, even before the peace, well 
knowing that she had separate interests from the confederacy, 
arising from desire to get back her captives : in the terms of peace, 
it seemed as if Sparta and Athens alone were regarded, the inter- 
ests of the remaining allies, especially those in Thrace, being put 
out of sight. Moreover, that article in the treaty of peace where- 
by it was provided that Athens and Sparta might by mutual con- 
sent add or strike out any article that they chose, without consult- 
ing the allies, excited general alarm, as if Sparta were meditating 
some treason in conjunction with Athens against the confederacy.t 
And the alarm, once roused, was still farther aggravated by the 
separate treaty of alliance between Sparta and Athens, which 
followed so closely afterwards, as well as by the restoration of the 
Spartan captives. 

Such general displeasure among the Peloponnesian states at 
the unexpected combination of Athenians and Lacedzmonians, 
strengthened in the case of each particular state by private inter- 
ests of its own, first manifested itself openly through the Oorin- 
thians. On retiring from the conferences at Sparta, — where the 
recent alliance between the Athenians and Spartans had just been 
made known, and where the latter had vainly endeavored to 
prevail upon their allies to accept the peace, — the Corinthians 
went straight to Argos to communicate what had passed, and to 
solicit interference. They suggested to the leading men in that 


\ ~ 


be along time. It is not to be imagined that the Argeian democracy would 
have incurred the expense and danger of keeping up this select regiment, 
during all the period of their long peace, just now coming to an end. 

1 Thucyd. v, 29. yu) meta "ASnvainy sede BobAwrrat Aakedatpovio 
GovhdcacSat; compare Diodorus, xii, 75. a 
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city, that it was now the duty of Argos to step forward as saviour 
of Peloponnesus, which Bogtcictamonians were openly betray- 
ing to the common enemy, and to invite for that purpose, into 
alliance for reciprocal defence, every autonomous Hellenic state 
which would bind itself to give and receive amicable satisfaction 
in all points of difference. They affirmed that many cities, from 
hatred of Sparta, would gladly comply with such invitation ; 
especially if a board of commissioners in small number were 
named, with full powers to admit all suitable applicants; so that, 
in case of rejection, there might at least be no exposure before 
the public assembly in the Argeian democracy. This suggestion 
— privately made by the Corinthians, who returned home imme- 
diately afterwards was eagerly adopted both by leaders and 
people at Argos, as promising to realize their long-cherished pre- 
tensions to headship: ‘Twelve commissioners were accordingly 
appointed, with power to admit any new allies whom they might 
think eligible, except Athens and Sparta. With either of those 
two cities, no treaty was allowed without the formal sanction of 
the public assembly.! rf 
Meanwhile, the Corinthians, though they had’ been the first to 

set the Argeians in motion, nevertheless thought it right, before 
enrolling themselves publicly in the new alliance, to invite a 
congress of Peloponnesian malcontents to Corinth. It was the 
Mantineians who made the first application to Argos under the 
notice just issued. And here we are admitted to a partial view 
of the relations among the secondary and interior states of Pelo- 
ponnesus. Mantineia and Tegea, being conterminous as well as, 
the two most considerable states in Arcadia, were in perpetual 
rivalry, which had shown itself only a year and a half before in 
a bloody but indecisive battle. Tegea, situated on the frontiers 
of Laconia, and oligarchically governed, was tenaciously attached 
to Sparta: while for that very reason, as well as from the demo- 
eratical character of her goyernment, Mantineia was less so, 
though she was still enrolled in and acted as a member of the 
Peloponnesian confederacy. She had recently conquered for 
herself? a little empire in her own neighborhood, composed of 


1 Thucyd. v, 28. 2 Thuoyd. iv, 134. 
3 Thucyd. v, 29. Tote yap Mavrivetor mépog te tie "Apxadiag Katéotparro 
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village districts in Arcadia, reckoned as her subject allies, and 
comrades in her ranks at the last battle with Tegea. This con-' 
quest had been made even during the continuance of the war with 
Athens ; a period when the lesser states of Peloponnesus generally, 
and even subject-states as against their own imperial states, were 
under the guarantee of the confederacy, to which they were re- 
quired to render their unpaid service against the common enemy ; 
so that she was apprehensive of Lacedemonian interference at 
the request and for the emancipation of these subjects, who lay, 
moreover, near to the borders of Laconia. Such interference 
would probably have been invoked earlier; only that Sparta had 
been under pressing embarrassments— and farther, had assem- 
bled no general muster of the confederacy against Athens — ever 
since the disaster in Sphakteria. But now she had her hands 
free, together with a good pretext as well as*motive for interfer- 
ence. 

To maintain the autonomy of all the little states, and prevent 
any of them from being mediatized or grouped into. aggregations 
under the ascendency of the greater, had been the general policy 
of Sparta; especially since her own influence as general leader 
was increased by insuring to every lesser state a substantive vote 
at the meetings of the confederacy.! Moreover, the rivalry of 
Tegea would probably operate here as an auxiliary motive against 
Mantineia. Under such apprehensions, the Mantineians hastened 
to court the alliance and protection of Argos, with whom they 
enjoyed the additional sympathy of a common democracy. Such 
revolt from Sparta? (for so it was considered) excited great 
sensation throughout Peloponnesus, together with considerable 
disposition; amidst the discontent then prevalent, to follow the 
example. 


daqoor, ére Tod mpd¢ ’AYyvatove moAEuov SvTog, Kal Evduscov ob repidpeadar 
opac Tove Aakedarpoviovg dpyev, Ered) Kal GYOANY HyoV, 

As to the way in which the agreement of the members of the confederacy 
modified the relations between subordinate and imperial states, see farther 
on, pages 25 and 26, in the case of Elis and Lepreum. 

1 Thucyd. i, 125. 

2 Thucyd. v, 29. "Amootavrav O& TOv Mavtivéwor, kal 7 Ghan 
TleAonévynooc é¢ Spodiv Kaiorato we Kal ogior rolntéov TovTO, vopivovres 
TAéov Té Te elddTac peTaoTHvat adtode, Kal Tod Aakedapoviovg dua. Ov opyig 
éyovrec, ete, 
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In particular, it contributed much to enhance the importance 
of the congress at Corinth; whither the Lacedemonians thought 
it necessary to send special envoys to counteract the intrigues 
going on against them. ‘Their envoy addressed to the Corinthi- 
ans strenuous remonstrance, and even reproach, for the leading 
part which they had taken in stirring up dissension among the 
old confederates, and organizing a new confederacy under the 
presidency of Argos. “They (the Corinthians) were thus aggra- 
vating the original guilt and perjury which they had committed 
by setting at nought the formal vote of a majority of the confed- 
eracy, and refusing to accept the peace, —for it was the sworn 
and fundamental maxim of the confederacy, that the decision of 
the majority should be binding on all, except. in such cases as. 
involved some offence to gods or heroes.” Encouraged by the 
presence of many sympathizing deputies, Bceotian, Megarian, 
Chalkidian from Thrace,! ete., the Corinthians replied with firm- 
ness. But they did not think it good policy to proclaim their real 
ground for rejecting the peace, namely, that it had not procured 
_ for themselves the restoration of Sollium and Anaktorium: since, 
first, this was a question in which their allies present had no in- 
terest; next, it did not furnish any valid excuse for their resist- 
ance to the vote of the majority. Accordingly, they took their 
stand upon a pretence at once generous and religious ; upon that 
reserve for religious scruples, which the Lacedemonian envoy 
had himself admitted, and which of course was to be construed 
by each member with reference to his own pious feeling. “It was 
a religious impediment (the Corinthians contended) which pre- 
vented us from acceding to the peace with Athens, notwithstand- 
ing the vote of the majority ; for we had previously exchanged 
oaths, ourselves apart from the confederacy, with the Chalkidians 
of Thrace at the time when they revolted from Athens: and we 
should have infringed those separate oaths, had we accepted a 
treaty of peace in which these Chalkidians were abandoned. As 
for alliance with Argos, we consider ourselves free to adopt any 


1 Thucyd. v, 30. KopivSi0: 58 mapévtov opioe tov Evupayov, door odd 
avrot édééavto Tac omovdds (mapexddecay O& abrode abrot mpdorepor) avréhe 

you totic Aakedaipoviow, d wiv VOLK odvTo, od OnAodyTEC GVTLK PVG 

etc. 
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resolution which we may deem suitable, after consultation with 
our friends here present.” With this unsatisfactory answer the 
Lacedemonian envoys were compelled to return home. Yet 
some Argeian envoys, who were also present in the assembly for 
the purpose of urging the Corinthians to realize forthwith the 
hopes of alliance which they had held out to Argos, were still 
unable on their side to obtain a decided affirmative, being requested 
. ae at the next conference.! 

Though the Corinthians had themselves originated the idea 
of the new Argeian confederacy and compromised Argos in an 
open proclamation, yet they now hesitated about the execution 
of their own scheme. They were restrained in part doubtless 
by the bitterness of Lacedemonian reproof; for the open con- 
summation of this revolt, apart from its grave political conse- 
quences, shocked a train of very old feelings; but still more by 
the discovery that their friends, who agreed with them in reject- 
ing the peace, decidedly refused all open revolt from Sparta and 
all alliance with Argos. In this,category were the Beeotians 
and Megarians. Both of these states—left to their own im- 
pression and judgment by the Lacedemonians, who did not 
address to them any distinct appeal as they had done to the 
Corinthians — spontaneously turned away from Argos, not less 
from aversion towards the Argeian democracy than from sympa- 
thy with the oligarchy at Sparta: they were linked together by 


1 Thueyd. v, 30. 

? Thucyd. vy, 81. Bowwrot dé xa Meyapy¢ 76 abtd AéyovTec Hodyatov, 
tweptop@mevolr UTD THY Aakedalpoviwy, kal vouilovres ogiot THY 
‘Apyeiwv SypoKpatiay abtoic. bAvyapyoupévorg Hooov fbudopov elvar tie 
Aakedatpovion moAtretag. 

These words, reptopuevor id TOV Aakedaiovior, are not jane and have 
occasioned much embarrassment to the commentators, as well as some prop- 
ositions for altering the text. It would undoubtedly be an improvement 
in the sense, if we were permitted (with Dobree) to strike out the words 
ind Tov Aakedaiwoviwv as a gloss, and thus to construe meprop@uevot as a 
middle verb, “waiting to see the event,” or literally, “keeping a look-out 
about them.” But taking the text as it now stands, the sense which I have 
given to it seems the best which can be elicited. 

Most of the critics translate mepsopdpuevor “ slighted or despised by the 
Lacedemonians.” But in the first place, this is not true as a matter of 
fact: in the next place, if it were true, we ought to have an.adversative 


wet, ae og 

BE@OTIANS AND MEGARIANS. — cae 
communion of interest, not merely as being both neighbors and 
intense enemies of Attica, but as each having a body of dem- 
ocratical exiles who might perhaps find encouragement at Argos. 
Discouraged by the resistance of these two important allies, the 
Corinthians hung back from visiting Argos, until they were 
pushed forward by a new accidental impulse, the application of 
the Eleians; who, eagerly embracing the new project, sent en- 
voys first to conclude alliance with the Corinthians, and next to 
go on and enroll Elis as an ally of Argos. This incident so 


conjunction instead of xa? before vopicovrec, since the tendency of the two 
motives indicated would then be in opposite directions. “The Beotians, 
though despised by the Lacedzmonians, still thought a junction with the 
Argeian democracy dangerous.” And this is the sense which Haack actu- 
ally proposes, though it does great violence to the word «ai. 

Dr. Thirlwall and Dr. Arnold translate wepsopdevor “ feeling themselves 
slighted ;” and the latter says, “ The Beeotians and Megarians took neither 
side; not the Lacedzmonian, for they felt that the Lacedemonians had 
slighted them ; not the Argive, for they thought that the Argive democracy 
would suit them less than the constitution of Sparta.” But this again puts 
an inadmissible meaning on 7obya¢ov, which means “stood as they were.” 
The Beotians were not called upon to choose between two sides or two 
positive schemes of action: they were invited to ally themselves with Argos, 
and this they decline doing: they prefer to remain as they are, allies of La- 
cedzmon, but refusing to become parties to the peace. Moreover, in the 
sense proposed by Dr. Arnold, we should surely find an adversative con- 
junction in place of Kai. 

Isubmit that the word mepsopdy does not necessarily mean “to slight or 
~ despise,” but sometimes “to leave alone, to take no notice of, to abstain 
from interfering.” Thus, Thucyd. i, 24. ’"Emiddyuvcor — xéprrovowy é¢ tiv Kep- 
Kdpav mpéoBer¢ — deduevor pH obac Tepropady d¥etpouévore, ete. Again, 
i, 69, Kal viv Tove ’AInvaiove oby Exac GAN éyyde bvTag TEpLopaTe, ete. 
The same is the sense of repiidety and mepioweodat, ii, 20. In all these 
passages there is no idea of contempt implied in the word: the “ leaving 
alone,” or “ abstaining from interference,” proceeds from feelings quite dif- 
ferent from contempt. 

So in the passage here before us, repsopamevor seems the passive participle 
in this sense.; Thucydidés, having just described an energetic remonstrance 
sent by the Spartans to prevent Corinth from joining Argos, means to inti- 
mate (by the words here in discussion) that no similar interference was re- 
sorted to by them to prevent the Beeotians and Megarians from joining her: 
“The Beeotians and Megarians remained as they were, left to themselves by 
the Lacedemonians, and thinking the Argeian democracy less suitable to 
them than the oligarchy of Sparta.” 

‘VOL, VII. 2oc. 
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confirmed the Corinthians in their previous scheme, that they 
speedily went to Argos, along with the Chalkidians of ‘Thrace, to 
join the new confederacy. 

The conduct of Elis, like that of Mantineia, in thus revolting 
from Sparta, had hoe dictated by private grounds of quarrel, 

arising out of relations with their dependent ally Lepreum. The 
- Lepreates had become dependent on Elis some time before the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, in consideration of aid lent 
by the Eleians to extricate them from a dangerous war against 
some Arcadian enemies. To purchase such aid, they had en- 
gaged to cede to the Eleians half their territory ; but had been 
left in residence and occupation of it, under the stipulation of 
paying one talent yearly as tribute to the Olympian Zeus; in 
other words, to the Eleians as his stewards. When the Pelopon- 
nesian war began,! and the Lacedzemonians began to call for the 
unpaid service of the Peloponnesian cities generally, small as 
well as great, against Athens, the Lepreates were, by the stand- 
ing agreement of the confederacy, exempted for the time from 
continuing to pay their tribute to Elis. Such exemption ceased 
with the war; at the close of which Elis became entitled, under 
the same agreement, to resume the suspended tribute. She 
accordingly required that the payment should then be recom- 
menced: but the Lepreates refused, and when she proceeded to 
apply force, threw themselves on the protection of Sparta, by 
whose decision the Eleians themselves at first agreed to abide, 
having the general agreement of the confederacy decidedly in 
their favor. But it presently appeared that Sparta was more 
disposed to carry out her general system of favoring the autono- 
my of the lesser states, than to enforce the positive agreement of 
the confederacy. Accordingly the Eleians, accusing her of un- 
just bias, renounced her authority as arbitrator, and sent a mil- 


itary force to occupy Lepreum. Nevertheless, the Spartans 


persisted in their adjudication, pronounced Lepreum to be auton- 
omous, and sent a body of their own hoplites to defend it against 


' Thucyd. v, 81. Ka? péype rod ’Arrixod modéuov amédepov' éreyra, rav- 
capévar Oud Tpdgaow Tod ToAEuOV, of "HAeior éxnvaynatoy, oi 0 t parovTo 
mo0¢ Todg Aakedatpnoviove. 

For the agreement here alluded to, see a few lines forward. 
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the Eleians. The latter loudly protested against this proceeding, 
and pronounced the Lacedemonians as having robbed them of 
one of their dependencies, contrary to that agreement which had 
been adopted by the general confederacy when the war began, — 
to the effect that each imperial city should receive back at the 
end of the war all the dependencies which it possessed at the 
beginning, on condition of waving its title to tribute and military 
service from them so long as the war lasted. After fruitless 
remonstrances with Sparta, the Eleians eagerly embraced the op- 
portunity now offered of revolting from her, and of joining the 
new league with Corinth and Argos. 

That new league, including Argos, Corinth, Elis, and Manti- 
neia, had now acquired such strength and confidence, that the 
Argeians and Corinthians proceeded on a joint embassy to 
Tegea to obtain the junction of that city, seemingly the most 


1 Thucyd. v, 81. tiv Suv SjKnv mpodépovreg év 7 elpnto, d ’yovTes ec TOV 
*ArtiKov TOAEuoY KaVioravTo Tivec, TadTa éyovTac Kal efeASety, OE odK toov 
&yovtec adiaravrat, ete. 

Of the agreement here alluded to among the members of the Peloponne- 
' sian confederacy, we hear only m this one passage. It was extremely impor- 
tant to such of the confederates as were imperial cities; that is, which had 
subordinates or subject-allies. 

Poppo and Bloomfield wonder that the Corinthians did not appeal to this 
agreement in order to procure the restitution of Sollium and Anaktorium. 

But they misconceive the scope of the agreement, which did not relate to 
' captures made during the war by the common enemy. It would be useless 

for the confederacy to enter into a formal agreement that none of the mem- 
bers should lose anything through capture made by the enemy. This 
would be a question of superiority of force, for no agreement could bind 
the enemy. But the confederacy might very well make a covenant among 
themselves, as to the relations between their own imperial zmmediate mem- 
bers, and the mediate or subordinate dependencies of each. Each imperial 
state consented to forego the tribute or services of its dependency, so long 
as the latter was called upon to lend its aid in the general effort of the con- 
federacy against thecommon enemy. But the confederacy at the same time 
gaye its guarantee, that the imperial state should reénter upon these suspend- 
ed rights, so soon as the war should be at an end. This guarantee was clearly 
_ violated by Sparta in the case of Elis and Lepreum. On the contrary, in 
the case of Mantineia, mentioned a few pages back, p.19, the Mantineians 
had violated the maxim of the confederacy, and Sparta was justified in in- 
terfering at the request of their subjects to maintain the autonomy of the 
latter. 
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powerful in Peloponnesus next to Sparta and Argos. What 
grounds they had for expecting success we are not told. The 
mere fact of Mantineia having joined Argos, seemed likely to 
deter Tegea, as the rival Arcadian power, from doing the same : 
and so it proved, for the Tegeans decidedly refused the proposal, 
not without strenuous protestations that they would stand by 
Sparta in everything. The Corinthians were greatly disheart- 
ened by this repulse, which they had by no means expected, 
having been so far misled by general expressions of discontent 
against Sparta as to believe that they could transfer nearly the 
whole body of confederates to Argos. But they now began to 
despair of all farther extension of Argeian headship, and even 
to regard their own position as insecure on the side of Athens ; 
with whom they were not at peace, while by joining Argos they 
had forfeited their claim upon Sparta and all her confederacy, 
including Beotia and Megara. In this embarrassment they 
betook themselves to the Beeotians, whom they again entreated 
to join them in the Argeian alliance: a request already once 
refused, and not likely to be now granted, but intended to usher 
in a different request preferred at the same time. The Beeotians 
were entreated to accompany the Corinthians to Athens, and 
obtain for them from the Athenians an armistice terminable at 
ten days’ notice, such as that which they had contracted for them- 
selves. In case of refusal, they were farther entreated-to throw 
up their own agreement, and to conclude no other without the 
concurrence of the Corinthians. So far the Beeotians complied, 
as to go to Athens with the Corinthians, and back their applica- 
tion for an armistice, which the Athenians declined to grant, 
saying that the Corinthians were already included in the general 
peace, if they were allies of Sparta. On receiving this answer, 
the Corinthians entreated the Beeotians, putting it as a matter 
of obligation, to renounce their own armistice, and make common 
cause as to all future compact. But this request was steadily 
refused. The Beeotians maintained their ten days’ armistice ; 
and the Corinthians were obliged to acquiesce in their existing 
condition of peace de facto, though not guaranteed by any pledge 
of Athens.1 ; 


' Thucyd. v, 32. KopevSiouc 68 dvakwxy dorovdog hv mpde 'AYnvaiovg 
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- Meanwhile the Lacedemonians were not unmindful of the 
affront which they had sustained by the revolt of Mantineia and 
Elis. At the request of a party among the Parrhasii, the Arca- 
dian subjects of Mantineia, they marched under king Pleistoanax 
into that territory, and compelled the Mantineians to evacuate 
the fort which they had erected within it; which the latter were 
unable to defend, though they received a body of Argeian troops 
to guard their city, and were thus enabled to march their whole 
force to the threatened spot. Besides liberating the Arcadian 
subjects of Mantineia, the Lacedzmonians also planted an addi- 
tional body of Helots and Neodamodes at Lepreum, as a defence 
. and means of observation on the frontiers of Elis. These were 
the Brasidean soldiers, whom Klearidas had now brought back 
from Thrace. The Helots among them had been manumitted as 
a reward, and allowed to reside where they chose. But as they 
had imbibed lessons of bravery under their distinguished com- 
mander, their presence would undoubtedly be dangerous among 
the serfs of Laconia: hence the disposition of the Lacedemo- 
nians to plant them out.._We may recollect that not very long 
before, they had caused two thousand of the most soldierly Helots 
to be secretly assassinated, without any ground of suspicion against 
these victims personally, but simply from fear of the whole body, 
and of course greater fear of the bravest.2 


Upon which Dr. Arnold remarks: “ By domovdoc is meant a mere agree- 
ment in words, not ratified by the solemnities of religion. And the Greeks, as 
we have seen, considered the breach of their word very different from the 
breach of their oath.” 

Not so much is here meant even as that which Dr. Arnold supposes, 
There was no agreement at all, either in words or by oath. There was a 
simple absence of hostilities, de facto, not arising out of any recognized 
pledge. Such is the meaning of dvakwy7?, i, 66; iii, 25, 26. 

The answer here made by the Athenians to the application of Corinth is 
not easy to understand. They might, with much better reason, have de- 
clined to conclude the ten day’s armistice with the Beotians, because these 
latter still remained allies of Sparta, though refusing to accede to the gen- 
eral peace ; whereas the Corinthians, having joined Argos, had less right to 
be considered allies of Sparta. Nevertheless, we shall still find them attend- 
ing the meetings at Sparta, and acting as allies of the latter. 

1 Thucyd. v, 33, 34. The Neodamodes were Helots previously enfran- 
shised, or the sons of such. — ? Thucyd. iv, 80. 
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It was not only against danger from the returning Brasidean 
Helots that the Lacedemonians had to guard, but also against 
danger — real or supposed —from their own Spartan captives, 
liberated by Athens at the conclusion of the recent alliance. 
Though the surrender of Sphakteria had been untarnished by 
any dishonor, nevertheless these men could hardly fail to be 
looked upon as degraded, in the eyes of Spartan pride; or at 
least they might fancy that they were so looked upon, and thus 
become discontented. Some of them were already in the exer- 
cise of various functions, when the ephors contracted suspicions 
of their designs, and condemned them all to temporary disqualifi- 
cation for any official post, placing the whole of their property 
under trust-management, and interdicting them, like minors, from 
every act either of purchase or sale.! This species of disfran- 
chisement lasted for a considerable time; but the sufferers were 
at length relieved from it, the danger being supposed to be over. 
The nature of the interdict confirms, what we know directly 
from Thucydidés, that many of these captives were among the 
first and wealthiest families in the state, and the ephors may have 
apprehended that they would employ their wealth in acquiring 
partisans and organizing revolt among the Helots. We have no 
facts to enable us to appreciate the situation ; but the ungenerous 
spirit of the regulation, as applied to brave warriors recently 
come home from a long imprisonment — justly pointed out by 
modern historians — would not weigh much with the ephors under 
any symptoms of public danger. 

‘Of the proceedings of the Athenians during this summer we 
hear nothing, except that. the town of Skiéné at length surren- 
dered to them after a long-continued blockade, and that they put 
to death the male population of military age, selling the women 
and children into slavery. The odium of having proposed this 
cruel resolution two years and a half before, belongs to Kleon ; 
that of executing it, nearly a year after his death, to the leaders 
who succeeded him, and to his countrymen_ generally. The 
reader will, however, now be sufficiently accustomed to the 
Greek laws of war not to be surprised at such treatment against 
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subjects revolted and reconquered. Skidné and its territory was 
made over to the Platean refugees. The native population of 
Delos, also, who had been removed from that sacred spot during 
the preceding year, under the impression that they were too 
impure for the discharge of the sacerdotal functions, were now 
restored to their island. The subsequent defeat of Amphipolis 
had created a belief at Athens that this removal had offended the 
gods; under which impression, confirmed by the Delphian oracle, 
the Athenians now showed their repentance by restoring the 
Delian exiles.! They farther lost the towns of Thyssus on the 
peninsula of Athos, and Mekyberna on the Sithonian gulf, which 
were captured by the Chalkidians of Thrace.2 
Meanwhile the political relations throughout the powerful 
Grecian states remained all provisional and undetermined. The 
alliance still subsisted between Sparta and Athens, yet with con- 
tinual complaints on the part of the latter that the prior treaty 
remained unfulfilled. The members of the Spartan confederacy 
were discontented ; some had seceded, and others seemed likely 
to do the same; while Argos, ambitious to supplant Sparta, was 
trying to put herself at the head of a new confederacy, though 
as yet with very partial success. Hitherto, however, the author- 
ities of Sparta— king Pleistoanax as well as the ephors of the 
year — had been sincerely desirous to maintain the Athenian 
alliance, so far as it could be done without sacrifice, and without 
the real employment of force against recusants, of which they 
had merely talked in order to amuse the Athenians. Moreover, 
the prodigious advantage which they had gained by recovering 
the prisoners, doubtless making them very popular at home, 
would attach them the more firmly to their own measure. But 
at the close of the summer — seemingly about the end of Sep- 
tember or beginning of October, B.c. 421 —the year of these 
ephors expired, and new ephors were nominated for the ensuing 
year. Under the existing state,of things this was an important 
revolution: for out of the five new ephors, two— Kleobilus 
.and Xenarés — were decidedly hostile to peace with Athens, and 
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the remaining three apparently indifferent.!| And we may here 


remark, that this fluctuation and instability of public policy, — 
which is often denounced as if it were the peculiar attribute of a — 


democracy, occurs quite as much under the constitutional mon- 
archy of Sparta, the least popular government in Greece, both in. 
principle and detail. 

The new ephors convened a special congress at Sparta for the 
settlement of the pending differences, at which among the rest 
Athenian, Boeotian, and Corinthian envoys were all present. 
But, after prolonged debates, no approach was made to agree- 
ment; so that the congress was on the point of breaking up, 
when Kleobilus and Xenarés, together with many of their parti- 
sans,? originated, in concert with the Beotian and Corinthian 
deputies, a series of private underhand manceuvres for the dis- 
solution of the Athenian alliance. This was to be effected by 
bringing about a separate alliance between Argos and Sparta, 
which the Spartans sincerely desired, and would grasp at in pref- 
erence, so these ephors affirmed, even if it cost them the breach 
of their new tie with Athens. The Beotians were urged, first 
to become allies of Argos themselves, and then to bring Argos 
into alliance with Sparta. But it was farther essential that they 
should give up Panaktum to Sparta, so that it might be tendered 
to the Athenians in exchange for Pylos; for Sparta could not 
easily go to war with them while they remained masters of the 
latter.3 ies 

Such were the plans which Kleobtilus and Xenarés laid with 
the Corinthian and Beotian deputies, and which the latter went 
home prepared to execute. Chance seemed to favor the purpose 
at once: for on their road home, they were accosted by two Ar- 
geians, senators in their own city, who expressed an earnest 
anxiety to bring about alliance between the Beeotians and Argos. 
The Beotian deputies, warmly encouraging this idea, urged the 
Argeians to send envoys to Thebes as solicitors of the alliance ; 
and communicated to the bceotarchs, on their arrival at home, 
both the plans laid by the Spartan ephors and the wishes of these 
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Argeians. The bceotarchs also entered heartily into the entire 
_ scheme; receiving the Argeian envoys with marked favor, and 
romising, as soon as they should have obtained the requisite 
sanction, to send envoys of their own and ask for alliance with 
"Argos. 

That sanction was to be obtained from “the Four Senates of 
the Beeotians ;” bodies, of the constitution of which nothing is 
known. But they were usually found so passive and acquiescent 
that the beeotarchs, reckoning upon their assent as a matter of 
course, even without any full exposition of reasons, laid all their 
plans accordingly.! They proposed to these four Senates a reso- 
lution in general terms, empowering themselves in the name of 
the Beeotian federation to exchange oaths of alliance with any 
Grecian city which might be willing to contract on terms mutu- 
ally beneficial: their particular object being, as they stated, to 
form alliance with the Corinthians, Megarians, and Chalkidians 
of Thrace, for mutual defence, and for war as well as peace 
with gthers only by common consent. To this specific object 
they anticipated no resistance on the part of the Senates, inas- 
much as their connection with Corinth had always been intimate, 
while the position of the four parties named was the same, all 
being. recusants of the recent peace. But the resolution was 
advisedly couched in the most comprehensive terms, in order that 
it might authorize them to proceed farther afterwards, and con- 
clude alliance on the part of the Boeotians and Megarians with 
Argos; that ulterior purpose being however for the present kept 
back, because alliance with Argos was a novelty which might 
surprise and alarm the Senates. The manceuvre, skilfully con- 
trived for entrapping these bodies into an approval of measures 
which they never contemplated, illustrates the manner in which. 
an oligarchical executive could elude the checks devised to con- 
trol its proceedings. But the beotarchs, to their astonishment, 
found themselves defeated at the outset: for the Senates would 

not even hear of alliance with Corinth, so much did they fear to 
offend Sparta by any special connection with a city which had 
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revolted from her. Nor did the beeotarchs think it safe to divulge 
their communications with Kleobélus and Xenarés, or to ac- 
quaint the Senates that the whole plan originated with a power- 
ful party in Sparta herself. Accordingly, under this formal 
refusal on the part of the Senates, no farther proceedings could 
be taken. The Corinthian and Chalkidian envoys left ‘Thebes, 
while the promise of sending Beeotian envoys to Argos remained 
unexecuted.! J 

But the anti-Athenian ephors at Sparta, though baffled in their 
schemes for arriving at the Argeian alliance through the agency 
of the Beeotians, did not the less persist in their views upon 
Panaktum. That place —a frontier fortress in the mountainous 
range between Attica and Beeotia, apparently on the Beeotian 
side of Phylé, and on or near the direct road from Athens to 
Thebes which led through Phylé 2 — had been an Athenian posses- 
sion, until six months before the peace, when it had been treach- 
erously betrayed to the Beotians. A special provision of the 
treaty between Athens and Sparta, prescribed that it should be 
restored to Athens; and Lacedemonian envoys were now sent 
on an express mission to Beotia, to request from the Beeotians 
the delivery of Panaktum as well as of their Athenian captives, 
in order that by tendering these to Athens she might be induced 
to surrender Pylos. The Beeotians refused compliance with this 
request, except on condition that Sparta should enter into special 
alliance with them as she had done with the Athenians. Now 
the Spartans stood pledged by their covenant with the latter, 
either by its terms or by its recognized import, not to enter into 
any new alliance without their consent. But they were eagerly 
bent upon getting possession of Panaktum; while the prospect 
of breach with Athens, far from being a deterring motive, was 
exactly that which Kleobilus and Xenarés desired. Under these 
feelings, the Lacedzmonians consented to and swore the special 
alliance with Beeotia. But the Beotians, instead of handing over 
Panaktum for surrender, as they had promised, immediately 
razed the fortress to the ground; under pretence of some ancient 
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oaths which had been exchanged between their ancestors and the 
Athenians, to the effect that the district round it should always 
remain without resident inhabitants, as a neutral strip of border- 
land, and under common pasture. 

These negotiations, after having been in progress throughout 
the winter, ended in the accomplishment of the alliance and the 
destruction of Panaktum at the beginning of spring or about the 
middle of March. And while the Lacedemonian ephors thus 
seemed to be carrying their point on the side of Beeotia, they 
were agreeably surprised by an unexpected encouragement to 
their views from another quarter. An embassy arrived at Sparta 
from Argos, to solicit renewal of the peace just expiring. The 
Argeians found that they made no progress in the enlargement 
of their newly-formed confederacy, while their recent disappoint- 
ment with the Beotians made them despair of realizing their 
ambitious projects of Peloponnesian headship. But when they 
learned that the Lacedzemonians had concluded a separate alliance 
with the Beeotians, and that Panaktum had been razed, their 
disappointment was converted into positive alarm for the future. 
Naturally inferring that this new alliance would not have been 
concluded except in concert with Athens, they interpreted the 
whole proceeding as indicating that Sparta had prevailed upon 
the Beeotians to accept the peace with Athens, the destruction of 
Panaktum being conceived as a compromise to obviate disputes 
respecting possession. Under such a persuasion, —noway un- 
reasonable in itself, when the two contracting governments, both 
oligarchical and both secret, furnished no collateral evidence to 
explain their real intent, — the Argeians saw themselves excluded 
from alliance not merely with Beotia, Sparta, and Tegea, but 
also with Athens; which latter city they had hitherto regarded 
as a sure resort in case of hostility with Sparta. Without a 
moment’s delay, they despatched Eustrophus and son, two 
Argeians much esteemed at Sparta, and perhaps proxeni of that 
city, to press for a renewal of their expiring truce with the 
Spartans, and to obtain the best terms they could. 

. To the Lacedemonian ephors this application was eminently 
aceeptable, the very event which they had been manceuvring 
underhand to bring about: and negotiations were opened, in 
which the Argeian envoys at first proposed that the disputed 
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possession of Thyrea should be referred to arbitration. But 
they found their demand met by a peremptory negative, the Lace- 
demonians refusing to enter upon such a discussion, and insist- 
ing upon simple renewal of the peace now at an end. At last 
the Argeian envoys, eagerly bent upon keeping the question re- 
specting Thyrea open, in some way or other, prevailed upon the 
Lacedemonians to assent to the following singular agreement. 
Peace was concluded between Athens and Sparta for fifty years ; 
but if at any moment within that interval, excluding either periods 
of epidemic or periods of war, it should suit the views of either 
party to provoke a combat by chosen champions of equal number 
for the purpose of determining the right to Thyrea, there was to 
be full liberty of doing so; the combat to take place within the 
territory of Thyrea itself, and the victors to be interdicted from 
pursuing the vanquished beyond the undisputed border of either 
territory. It will be recollected, that about one hundred and 
twenty years before this date, there had been a combat of this 
sort by three hundred champions on each side, in which, after 
desperate valor on both sides, the victory as well as the disputed 
right still remained undetermined. The proposition made by 
the Argeians was a revival of this old practice of judicial combat: 
nevertheless, such was the alteration which the Greek mind had 
undergone during the interval, that it now appeared a perfect 
absurdity, even in the eyes of the Lacedemonians, the most old- 
fashioned people in Greece.! Yet since they hazarded nothing, 
practically, by so vague a concession, and were supremely anxious 
to make their relations smooth with Argos, in contemplation of a 
breach with Athens, they at last agreed to the condition, drew 
up the treaty, and placed it in the hands of the envoys to carry 
back to Argos. Formal acceptance and ratification, by the Ar- 
geian public assembly, was necessary to give it validity: should 
this be granted, the envoys were invited to return to Sparta at 
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the festival of the Hyakinthia, and there go through the solemn- 
ity of the oaths. 

Amidst such strange crossing of purposes and interests, the 
Spartan ephors seemed now to have carried all their points; 
friendship with Argos, breach with Athens, and yet the means — 
through the possession of Panaktum — of procuring from Athens 
the cession of Pylos. But they were not yet on firm ground. 
For when their deputies, Andromedés and two colleagues, arrived 
in Beeotia for the purpose of going on to Athens and prosecuting 
the negotiation about Panaktum, at the time when Eustrophus 
and Aison were carrying on their negotiation at Sparta, they dis- 
eovered for the first time that the Bceotians, instead of perform- 
ing their promise to hand over Panaktum, had razed it to the 
ground. ‘This was a serious blow to their chance of success at 
Athens: nevertheless, Andromedés proceeded thither, taking with 
him all the Athenian captives in Beotia. These he restored at 
Athens, at the same time announcing the demolition of Panak- 
tum as a fact: Panaktum as well as the prisoners was. thus 
restored, he pretended ; for-the Athenians would not now find a 
single enemy in the place: and he claimed the cession of Pylos 
in exchange.! 

But he soon found that the final term of Athenian compliance 
had been reached. It was probably on this occasion that the 
separate alliance concluded between Sparta and the Beeotians 
first became discovered at Athens; since not only were the pro- 
ceedings of these oligarchical governments habitually secret, but 
there was a peculiar motive for keeping this alliance concealed 
until the discussion about Panaktum and Pylos had been brought 
to a close. Both this alliance, and the demolition of Panaktum, 
excited among the Athenians the strongest marks of disgust and 
anger; aggravated probably rather than softened by the quibble 
of Andromedés, that demolition of the fort, being tantamount to 
restitution, and precluding any farther tenancy by the enemy, 
was-a substantial satisfaction of the treaty; and aggravated still 
farther by the recollection of all the other unperformed items in 
the treaty. A whole year had now elapsed, amidst frequent 
notes and protocols, to employ a modern phrase; yet not one of 
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the conditions faverable to Athens had yet been executed, except 
the restitution of her captives, seemingly not many in number; 
while she ¢n her side had made to Sparta the capital cession on 
which almost everything hinged. A long train of accumulated 
indignation, brought to a head by this mission of Andromedés, 
discharged itself in the harshest dismissal and rebuke of himself 
and his colleagues.! 

Even Nikias, Lachés, and the other leading men, to whose 
improvident facility and misjudgment the embarrassment of the 
moment was owing, were probably not much behind the general 
public in exclamation against Spartan perfidy, if it were only to 
divert attention from their own mistake. But there was one of 
them — Alkibiadés son of Kleinias— who took this opportunity 
of putting himself at the head of the vehement anti-Laconian 
sentiment which now agitated the ekklesia, and giving to it a 
substantive aim. 

The present is the first occasion on which we hear of this 
remarkable man as taking a prominent part in public life. He 
was now about thirty-one or thirty-two years old, which in Greece 
was considered an early age for a man to exercise important 
command. But such was the splendor, wealth, and antiquity of 
his family, of A®akid lineage through the heroes Eurysakés and 
Ajax, and such the effect of that lineage upon the democratical 
public of Athens,? that he stepped speedily and easily into a 
conspicuous station. Belonging also through his mother Deino- 
maché to the gens of the Alkmzonide, he was related to Periklés, 
who became his guardian when he was left an orphan at about 
five years old, along with his younger brother Kleinias. It was 
at that time that their father Kleinias was slain at the battle of 
Koroneia, having already served with honor in a trireme of his 
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The expression of Plutarch, however, éru wetpakcov, seems an exaggera- 
tion (Alkibiad. c. 10). 

Kritias and Chariklés, in reply to the question of Sokratés, whom they 
had forbidden to converse with or teach young men, defined a young man 
to be one under thirty years of age, the senatorial age at Athens ena 
Memor. i, 2, 35). 
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own at the seafight of Artemisium against the Persians. A Spar- 
tan nurse named Amykla was proviled for the young Alkibiadés, 
and a slave named Zopyrus chosen by his distinguished guardian 
to watch over him; but even his boyhood was utterly ungovern- 
able, and Athens was full of his freaks and enormities, to the 
unavailing regret of Periklés and his brother Ariphron.! His 
violent passions, love of enjoyment, ambition of preéminence, and 
insolence towards others,? were manifested at an early age, and 
neyer deserted him throughout his life. His finished beauty of 
person both as boy, youth, and mature man, caused him to be 
much run after by women,3 and even by women of generally 
reserved habits. Moreover, even before the age when such temp- 
tations were usually presented, the beauty of his earlier youth, 
while going through the ordinary gymnastic training, procured 
for him assiduous caresses, compliments, and solicitations of every 
sort, from the leading Athenians who frequented the public pales- 
tre. These men not only endured his petulance, but were even 
flattered when he would condescend to bestow it upon them. 
Amidst such universal-admiration and indulgence, amidst cor- 
rupting influences exercised from so many quarters and from so 
early an age, combined with great wealth and the highest posi- 
tion, it was not likely that either self-restraint or regard for the 
welfare of others would ever acquire development in the mind of 
Alkibiadés. The anecdotes which fill his biography reveal the 
utter absence of both these constituent elements of morality ; and 
though, in regard to the particular stories, allowance must doubt- 
less be made for scandal and exaggeration, yet the general type 


? Plato, Protagoras, c. 10, p.320; Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 2, 3, 4; Isokratés, 
De Bigis, Orat. xvi, p. 353, sect. 33, 34; Cornel. Nepos, Alkibiad. c. 1. 

2 [lérovda d& mpd¢ Todtoy (Zwxpatn) povov dvbpdrwv, 6 obk av TEs 
aiorto fy évot éveivar, Td aiacyiveocvac dvTivovr. 

This is a part of the language which Plato puts into the mouth of Alki- 
biadés, in the Symposion, c. 32, p. 216; see also Plato Alkibiad. i, c. 1, 2,3 

Compare his other contemporary, Xenophon, Memor. i, 2, 16-25. 

Gicer 08 TOAAGY bvTwY Kal peyadwy TaSEY by avTd Td dLAdvetkon iayupd 
rarov hy kat Td diAdmpwror, O¢ dnAdv gore Toic waldtKoig brouyjpact (Plu- 
tarch, Alkib. c. 2). 

*T translate, with some diminution of the force of the words, the expres 
sion of a contemporary author, Xenophon, Memorab. i, 2. 24, "AAKiBiadn, 
0 ad dia uév KGAAos bd TOAAGY Kai CEuvadrv yuvatkovy OPnpOpmevoc, ete. 
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of character stands plainly marked and sufficiently established in 
all. 

_A dissolute life, and an immoderate love of pleasure in all its 
forms, is what we might naturally expect from a young man so 
circumstanced; and it appears that with him these tastes were 
indulged with an offensive publicity which destroyed the comfort 
of his wife Hippareté, daughter of Hipponikus who was slain ‘at 
the battle of Delium. She had brought him a large dowry of 
ten talents: when she sought a divorce, as the law of Athens 
permitted, Alkibiadés violently interposed to prevent her from 
obtaining the benefit of the law, and brought her back by force 
to his house even from the presence of the magistrate. It is this 
violence of selfish passion, and reckless disregard of social obliga- 
tion towards every one, which forms the peculiar characteristic 
of Alkibiadés. He strikes the schoolmaster whose house he 
happens to find unprovided with a copy of Homer; he strikes 
Taureas,! a rival chorégus, in the public theatre, while the repre- 
sentation is going on; he strikes Hipponikus, who afterwards 
became his father-in-law, out of a wager of mere wantonness, after- 
wards appeasing him by an ample apology; he protects the Tha- 
sian poet Hégémon, against whom an indictment had been formally 
lodged before the archon, by effacing it with his own hand from 
the published list in the public edifice, called Metréon; defying 
both magistrate and accuser to press the cause on for frial.2 Nor 
does it appear that any injured person ever dared to bring Alki- 
biadés to trial before the dikastery, though we read with amaze- 
ment the tissue of lawlessness* which marked his private life; 


? Demosthen. cont. Meidiam, c. 49; Thucyd. vi. 16; Antipho apud Athe- 
neum, xii, p. 525. 


2 Athenzus, ix, p. 407. 

* Thucyd. vi, 15. I translate the expression of Thucydidés, which is of 
great force and significance — poBySévrec yap abrod ol roddot Td péyedor 
The TE KaTA TO éavTOV COua Tapavopiac éc THY Oiatray, etc. The same 
word is repeated by the historian, vi, 28. tiv dAAny adtod é¢ ra émitnded- 
para ob dnuotixny Tapavomiav. 

The same phrase is also found in the short extract from the Aovdopia of 
Antipho (Athengus, xii, p. 525). 

The description of Alkibiadés, given in that Discourse called the "Epwr- 
kd¢ Adyoc, erroneausly ascribed to Demosthenés (¢. 12, p. 1414), is more 
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a combination of insolence and ostentation with occasional mean 
deceit when it suited his purpose. But amidst the perfect legal, 
judicial, and constitutional equality, which reigned among the 
citizens of Athens, there still remained great social inequalities 
between one man and another, handed down from the times preced- 
ing the democracy : inequalities which the democratical institutions 
limited in their practical mischiefs, but never either effaced or 
diseredited, and which were recognized as modifying elements in 
the current, unconscious vein of sentiment and criticism, by those 
whom they injured as well as by those whom they favored. In 
the speech which Thucydidés! ascribes to Alkibiadés before the 


discriminating than we commonly find in rhetorical compositions. Towvro 
0’, "AAKiBLadnv ebppossc dicet wiv Tpd¢ apEeTHY TOAAD yelpov dvaketuevoy, 
kal Ta pév drepngavdc, Td dé TaTeLvGe, Ta OD drepikpwc, Cnv Tponpnuévov' 
amd 62 THO BwKxpatove ducAiac TOAAA pév ExavopSwdévta Tov Biov, Ta O& AoTa 
7 peyédet TOV GhAwy Epyor éextxpybapevor, 

Of the three epithets, whereby the author describes the bad tendencies of 
Alkibiadés, full illustrations will be seen in his proceedings, hereafter to be 
described. The improving influence here ascribed to Sokratés is unfortu- 
| nately far less borne out. 

* Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 4; Cornel. chi a Alkibiad. c. 2; Plato, Protago- 
ras, el. 

I do not know how far the TsemaeEle narrative ascribed to Alkibiadés 
in the Symposium of Plato (c. 33, 34, pp. 216, 217) can be regarded as 
matter of actual fact and history, so far as Sokratés is concerned; but it is 
abundant proof in regard to the general relations of Alkibiadés with others : 
compare Xenophon, Memorab. i, 2, 29, 30; iv, 1-2. 

Several of the dialogues of Plato present to us striking pictures of the 
palestra, with the boys, the young men, the gymnastic teachers, engaged 
in their exercises or resting from them, and the philosophers and spectators 
who came there for amusement and conversation. See particularly th« 
opening chapters of the Lysis and the Charmidés ; also the Rivales, wheré 
the scene is laid in the house of a ypayupartorie, or schoolmaster. In the 
Lysis, Sokratés professes to set his own conversation with these interesting 
youths as an antidote to the corrupting flatteries of most of those who sought 
to gain their good-will. Otto ypH, © Immo9arec, Tole mardiKoic duadéyeoSat 
TamelvovvTa Kal cvotéAdovTa, GAAd i, dorep od, Yavvodvta kal dtadpur 
tovta (Lysis, c. 7, p. 210). 

See, in illustration of what is here said about Alkibiadés as a youth, 
Enripid. Supplic. 906 (about Parthenopeeus), and the beautiful lines in the 
Atys of Catullus, 60-69. 

There cannot be a doubt that the characters of all the Greek youth of 
any pretensions were considerably affected by this society and conversation 
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Athenian public assembly, we find the insolence of wealth and 
high social position not only admitted as a fact, but vindicated as 
a just morality ; and the history of his life, as well as many other 
facts in Athenian society, show that if not approved, it was at 
least tolerated in practice to a serious extent, in spite of the 
restraints of the democracy. 

Amidst such unprincipled exorbitances of behavior, Alkibiadés 
stood distinguished for personal bravery. He served as a hoplite 
in the army under Phormion at the siege of Potidza in 432 B.C. 
Though then hardly twenty years of age, he was among the 
most forward soldiers in the battle, received a severe wound, and 
was in great danger; owing his life only to the exertions of 
Sokratés, who served in the ranks along with him. Eight years 
afterwards, Alkibiadés also served with credit in the cavalry at 
the battle of Delium, and had the opportunity of requiting his 
obligation to Sokratés, by protecting him against the Beeotian 
pursuers. As a rich young man, also, choregy and trierarchy 
became incumbent upon him ; expensive duties, which, as we might 
expect, he discharged not merely with sufficiency, but with osten- 
tation. In fact, expenditure of this sort, though compulsory up 
to a certain point upon all rich’men, was so fully repaid, to all those 
who had the least ambition, in the shape of popularity and influ- 
ence, that most of them spontaneously went beyond the requisite 
minimum for the purpose of showing themselves off. The first 
appearance of Alkibiadés in public life is said to have been as a 
donor, for some special purpose, in the ekklesia, when various 
citizens were handing in their contributions: and the loud ap- 
plause which his subscription provoked was at that time so novel 
and exciting to him, that he suffered a tame quail which he car- 
ried in his bosom to escape. This incident excited mirth and 
sympathy among the citizens present: the bird was caught and 
restored to him by Antiochus, who from that time forward ac- 
quired his favor, and in after days became his pilot and confiden- 
tial lieutenant.1 

Toa young man like Alkibiadés, thirsting for power and pre- 
of their boyish years; though the subject is one upon which the full evi- 


dence eannot well be produced and discussed. 
+ Plutarch, Alkibiadés, c. 10. 
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eminence, a certain measure of rhetorical facility and persuasive 
power was indispensable. With a view to this acquisition, he 
frequented the society of various sophistical and rhetorical teach- 
ers,! Prodikus, Protagoras, and others ; but most of all that of 
Sokratés. His intimacy with Sokratés has become celebrated on 
many grounds, and is commemorated both by Plato and Xeno- 
phon, though unfortunately with less instruction than we could 
desire. We may readily believe Xenophon, when he tells us that 
Alkibiadés —like the oligarchical Kritias, of whom we shall 
have much to say hereafter — was attracted to Sokratés by his 
unrivalled skill of dialectical conversation, his suggestive influ- 
ence over the minds of his hearers, in eliciting new thoughts and 
combinations, his mastery of apposite and homely illustrations, 
his power of seeing far beforehand the end of a long cross-exam- 
ination, his ironical affectation of ignorance, whereby the humili- 
ation of opponents was rendered only the more complete, when 
they were convicted of. inconsistency and contradiction out of 
their own answers. The exhibitions of such ingenuity were in 
themselves highly interesting, and stimulating to the mental 
activity of listeners, while the faculty itself was one of peculiar 
value to those who proposed to take the lead in public debate; 
with which view both these ambitious young men tried to catch 
the knack from Sokratés,? and to copy his formidable string of 


1 See the description in the Protagoras of Plato, c. 8, p. 317 

2 See Xenophon, Memorab. i, 2, 12-24, 39-47. 

Kpiriac pv kat AAKLBLadne, od« dpéokovToc abroic Lwxparove, oulAnoarny, 
by Xpavov Guireitny aitH, GAN ebddc 8 dpxhc Opunkdte mpoeoTravar THe 
modewc. "Ete yap Zwxparec Evvdvtec obk GAdow trot paAdov éxexyetpovy 
dahéyecSat 7 Toig wadora mpatrover Ta ToALTUKG....’ Emel toivuy taylora 
TOY TOMTEVvoMévany HrédAaBov KpettTovec elvat, Lwkparet uév ode Ett mpoogeE- 
cay, ov0& yap abtoic GAdwe ijpeckev’ eite mpooéAvover, Imép Ov, qudpravov 
bAeyxomevoe nySovto: ra dé THe TbAEw¢ ExparTov, Gvrep Evecev Kal Lwxparet 
mpoonatov. \Compare Plato, Apolog. Sokrat. c. 10, p. 23; ¢. 22, p. 33. 

Xenophon represents Alkibiadés and Kritias as frequenting the society 
of Sokratés, for the same reason and with the same objects as Plato affirms 
that young men generally went to the Sophists: see Plato, Sophist. C20; De 
232 D. 

_ *Nam et Socrati (observes Quintilian, Inst. Or. ii, 16) objiciunt comics, 
docere eum, quomodo pejorem causam meliorem reddat; et contra Tisiam 
et Gorgiam similia dicit polliceri Plato.” 
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interrogations. Both of them doubtless involuntarily respected 


the poor, self-sufficing, honest, temperate, and brave citizen, in 
whom this eminent talent. resided; especially Alkibiadés, who 
not only owed nis life to the generous valor of Sokratés at Poti- 
dea, but had also learned in that service to admire the iron 
physical frame of the philosopher in his armor, enduring hunger, 
cold, and hardship.1 But we are not to suppose that either of 
them came to Sokratés with the purpose of hearing and obeying 
his precepts on matters of duty, or receiving from him a new 
plan of life. They came partly to gratify an intellectual appe- 
tite, partly to acquire a stock of words and ideas, with facility of 
argumentative handling, suitable for their after-purpose as public 
speakers. Subjects moral, political, and intellectual, served as 
the theme sometimes of discourse, sometimes of discussion, in 
the society of all these sophists, Prodikus and Protagoras not 
less than Sokratés ; for in the Athenian sense of the word, Sok- 
ratés was a sophist as well as the others : and to the rich youths 
of Athens, like Alkibiadés and Kritias, such society was highly 
useful.2 It imparted a nobler aim to their ambition, including 


The representation given by Plato of the great influence acquired by 
Sokratés over Alkibiadés, and of the deference and submission of the latter, 
is plainly not to be taken as historical, even if we had not the more simple 
and trustworthy picture of Xenophon. Isokratés goes so far as to say that 
Sokratés was never known by any one as teacher of Alkibiadés: which is 
an exaggeration in the other direction. Isokratés, Busiris, Or. xi, sect. 6, 
p. 222. 

1 Plato, Symposium, c. 35-36, p. 220, etc. 

? See the representation, given in the Protagoras of Plato, of the temper 
in which the young and wealthy Hippokratés goes to seek instruction from 
Protagoras, and of the objects which Protagoras proposes to himself in im- 
parting the instruction. Plato, Protagoras, c. 2, p. 310 D.; ¢. 8, p. 316 C.; 
c. 9, p. 318, etc.: compare also’ Plato, Meno. p. 91, and Gorgias, c. 4, p. 449 
E,, asserting the connection, in the mind of Gercias: between bigs ames 3 to 
sala and teaching to think — Aéyewv Kal dpoveiy, ete. 

It would not be reasonable to repeat, as true and just, all the polemical 
charges against those who are called Sophists, even as we find them in Plato, 
withont scrutiny and consideration. But modern writers on Grecian affairs 
run down the Sophists even more than Plato did, and take no notice of the 
admissions in their favor which he, though their opponent, is perpeae 
making. 

This is a very extensive subject, to which I hope to revert. 
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‘mental accomplishments as well as political success: it enlarged 

the range of their understandings, and opened to them as ample 
a vein of literature and criticism as the age afforded: it accus- 
tomed them to canvass human conduct, ‘wih the causes and 
obstructions of human well-being, both public and. private: it 
even suggested to them indirectly lessons of duty and prudence, 
from which their social position tended to estrange them, and 
which they would hardly have submitted to hear except from the 
lips of one whom they intellectually admired. In learning to 
talk, they were forced to learn more or less to think, and fami- 
liarized with the difference between truth and error: nor would 
an eloquent lecturer fail to enlist their feelings in the great 
topics of morals and politics. Their thirst for mental stimulus 
and rhetorical accomplishments had thus, as far as it went, a 
moralizing effect, though this was rarely their purpose in the 
pursuit. 


1T dissent entirely from the judgment of Dr. Thirlwall, who repeats what 
is the usual representation of Sokratés and the Sophiats: depicting Alkibi- 
' adés as “ ensnared by the Sophists,” while Sokratés is described as a good 
genius preserving him from their corruptions (Hist. of Greece, vol. iii, ch. 
XXIV, pp. 312, 313, 314). I think him also mistaken when he distinguishes 
so pointedly Sokratés from the Sophists; when he describes the Sophists 
as “ pretenders to wisdom ;” as “ a new school;” as “ teaching that there 
was no real difference between truth and Gilkehnod, right and wrong,” ete. 

All the plausibility that there is in this representation, arises from a 
confusion between the original sense and the modern sense of the word 
Sophist; the latter seemingly first bestowed upon the word by Plato and 
Aristotle. In the common ancient acceptation of the word at Athens, it 
meant not a school of persons professing common doctrines, but a class of 
men bearing the same name, because they derived their celebrity from anal- 
ogous objects of study and common intellectual occupation. The Sophists 
were men of similar calling and pursuits, partly speculative, partly profes- 
sional; but they differed widely from each other, both in method and doc- 
trine. (See for example Isokratés, cont. Sophistas, Orat. xiii; Plato, 
Meno. p. 87 B.) Whoever made himself eminent in speculative pursuits, 
and communicated his opinions by public lecture, discussion, or conversation, 
was called a Sophist, whatever might be the conclusions which he sought 
to expound or defend. The difference between taking money, and expound- 
ing gratuitously, on which Sokratés himself was so fond of dwelling (Xen- 
oph. Memor. i, 6, 12), has plainly no essential bearing on the case. When 
ZEschinés the orator reminds the dikasts, “ Recollect that you Athenians 
put to death the Sophist Sokratés, because he was shown to have been the 
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Alkibiadés, full of impulse and ambition of every kind, en- 
joyed the conversation of all the eminent talkers and lecturers to 


teacher of Kritias,” (uschin. cont. Timarch. c. 84, p. 74,) he uses the word 
in its natural and true Athenian sense. He had no point to make against 
Sokratés, who had then been dead more than forty years; but he describes 
him by his profession or occupation, just as he would have said, Hippokratés 
the physician, Pheidias the sculptor, ete. Dionysius of Halikarn. calls both 
Plato and Isokratés sophists (Ars Rhetor. De Compos. Verborum, p. 208 
R.).. The Nubes of Aristophanés, and the defences put forth by Plato and 
Xenophon, show that Sokratés was not only called by the name Sophist, 
but regarded just in the same light as that in which Dr. Thirlwall presents 
to us what he calls “ the new School of the Sophists;” as “ a corruptor of 
youth, indifferent to truth or falsehood, right or wrong,” etc. See a strik- 
ing passage in the Politicus of Plato, c. 38, p. 299 B. Whoever thinks, as 
I think, that these accusations were falsely advanced against Sokratés, will 
be careful how he advances them against the general profession to which 
Sokratés belonged. 

That there were unprincipled and immoral men among the class of Soph- 
ists—as there are and always have been among schoolmasters, profes- 
sors, lawyers, etc., and all bodies of men—I do not doubt; in what pro- 
portion, we cannot determine. But the extreme hardship of passing a 
sweeping condemnation on the great body of intellectual teachers at Athens, 
and canonizing exclusively Sokratés and his followers, will be felt, when 
we recollect that the well-known Apologue, called the Choice of Hercules, 
was the work of the Sophist Prodikus, and his favorite theme of lecture 
(Xenophon, Memor. ii, 1, 21-34). To this day, that Apologue remains 
without a superior, for the impressive simplicity with which it presents one 
of the most important points of view of moral obligation: and it has been 
embodied in a greater number of books of elementary morality than any- 
thing of Sokratés, Plato, or Xenophon. To treat the author of that Apo- 
logue, and the class to which he belonged, as teaching “ that there was no 
real difference between right and wrong, truth and falsehood,” etc., is a 
criticism not in harmony with the and liberal tone of Dr. Thirlwall’s 
history. 

I will add that Plato himself, in a very important passage of the Repub- 
lic (vi, ¢. 6, 7, pp. 492-498), refutes the imputation against the Sophists of 


being specially the corruptors of youth. He represents them as inculcating - 


upon their youthful pupils that morality which was received as true and 
just in their age and society; nothing better, nothing worse. The grand 
corruptor, he says, is society itself; the Sophists merely repeat the voice 
and judgment of society. Without inquiring at present how far Plato or 
Sokratés were right in condemning the received morality of their country- 
men, I most fully accept his assertion that the great body of the contempo- 
rary professional teachers taught what was considered good morality among 
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be found in Athens, that of Sokratés most of all and most fre- 
quently. The philosopher became greatly attached to him, and 
doubtless lost no opportunity of inculcating on him salutary les- 
sons, as far as could be done, without disgusting the pride of a 
haughty and spoiled youth who was looking forward to the 
celebrity of public life. But unhappily his lessons neyer pro- 
duced any serious effect, and ultimately became even distasteful 
to the pupil. The whole life of Alkibiadés attests how faintly 
the sentiment of obligation, public or private, ever got footing in 
his mind; how much the ends which he pursued were dictated 
by overbearing vanity and love of aggrandizement. In the later 
part of life, Sokratés was marked out to public hatred by his 
enemies, as having been the teacher of Alkibiadés and Kritias. 
And if we could be so unjust as to judge of the morality of the 
teacher by that of these two pupils, we should certainly rank him 
among the worst of the Athenian sophists. 

At the age of thirty-one or thirty-two, the earliest at which it 
was permitted to look forward to an ascendent position in public 
life, Alkibiadés came forward with a reputation stained by pri- 
vate enormities, and with a number of enemies created by his 
insolent demeanor. But this did not hinder him from stepping 
into that position to which his rank, connections, and club-parti- 
. sans, afforded him introduction; nor was he slow in displaying 
his extraordinary energy, decision, and capacity of command. 
From the beginning to the end of his eventful political life, he 
showed a combination of boldness in design, resource in contri- 
vanee, and vigor in execution, not surpassed by any one of his 
contemporary Greeks: and what distinguished him from all 
was his extraordinary flexibility of character! and consummate 


the Athenian public: ‘there were doubtless some who taught a better moral- 
ity, others who taught a worse. And this may be said with equal truth of 
the great body of professional teachers in every age and nation. 

Xenophon enumerates various causes to which he ascribes the corruption 
of the character of Alkibiadés; wealth, rank, personal beauty, flatterers, 
ete.; but he does not name the Sophists among them (Memorab.i, 2. 24, 25). 

1 Cornel. Nepos, Alkibiad. c. 1; Satyrus apud Atheneum. xii, p. 534; 
Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 23, : 

Ob yap Tovobrwr dei, TovodTo¢ elw’ Ey, says Odysseus, in the Philoktétés 
of Sophoklés. 2% 


Pal < 
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power of adapting himself to new habits, new necessities, and 
new persons, whenever circumstances required. Like Themis- 
toklés, whom he resembled as well in ability and vigor as in want 
of public principle and in recklessness about means, Alkibiadés 
was essentially a man of action. Eloquence was in him a secon- 
dary quality, subordinate to action; and though he possessed 
enough of it for his purposes, kis speeches were distinguished 
only for pertinence of matter, often imperfectly expressed, at 
least according to the high standard of Athens.! But his career 
affords a memorable example of splendid qualities, both for ac- 
tion and command, ruined and turned into instruments of mis- 
chief by the utter want of morality, public and private. A 
strong tide of individual hatred was thus roused against him, as well 
from middling citizens whom he had insulted, as from rich men 
whom his ruinous ostentation outshone.. For his exorbitant vol~ 
untary expenditure in the public festivals, transcending the 


1 J follow the criticism which Plutarch cites from Theophrastus, seemingly 
discriminating and measured: much more trustworthy than the vague 
eulogy of Nepos, or even of Demosthenés (of course not from his own 
knowledge), upon the eloquence of Alkibiadés (Plutarch, Alkib. c. 10); 
Plutarch, Reipubl. Gerend. Preecept. c. 8, p.-804. 

Antisthenés, companion and: pupil of Sokratés, and originator of what 


is called the Cynic philosophy, contemporary and personally acquainted - . 


with Alkibiadés, was full of admiration for his extreme personal beauty, | 
and pronounced him to be strong, manly, and audacious, but unschooled, 
amaidevtov. His scandals about the lawless life of Alkibiadés, how- 
ever, exceed what we can reasonably admit, even from a contemporary (An- 
tisthenés ap. Atheneum, v, p. 220, xii, p. 534). Antisthenés had composed 
a dialogue called Alkibiadés (Diog. Laért: vi, 15). 

See the collection of the Fragmenta Antisthenis (by A. G. Winckelmann, 
Zurich, 1842, pp. 17-19). 

The comic writers of the day —Eupolis, Aristophanés, Pherekratés, and 
others — seem to haye been abundant in their jests and libels against the 
excesses of Alkibiadés, real or supposed. There was a tale, untrue, but 
current in comic tradition, that Alkibiadés, who- was not a man to suffer 
himself to be insulted with impunity, had drowned Eupolis in the sea, in 
revenge, for his comedy of the Baptw. See Meineke, Fragm. Com, Gre. 
Eupolidis Bérrat and KéAaxec (vol. ii, pp. 447-494), and Aristophanés 
Tpdarje, p. 1166: also Meineke’s first volume, Historia Critica Comice, 
Gree. pp. 124-136 ; and the Dissertat. xix, in Buttmann’s Mythologus, on the 
Bapte and the Cotyttia. 
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largest measure of private fortune, satisfied discerning men that 
he would reimburse himself by plundering the public, and even, 
if opportunity offered, by overthrowing! the constitution to. make 
himself master of the persons and properties of his fellow- 
citizens. He never inspired confidence or esteem in any one; and 
sooner or later, among a public like that of Athens, so much 
accumulated odium and suspicion was sure to bring a public man 
to ruin, in spite of the strongest admiration for his capacity. He 
was always the object of very conflicting sentiments: “The 
Athenians desired him, hated him, but still wished to have him,” 
was said in the latter years of his life by a contemporary poet ; 
while we find also another pithy precept delivered in regard to 
him: “You ought not to keep a lion’s whelp in your city at all; 
but, if you choose to keep him, you must-submit yourself to his 
behayior.”2 Athens had to feel the force of his energy, as an 
exile and enemy, but the great harm which he did to her was 
in his capacity of adviser; awakening in his countrymen the 
same thirst for showy, rapacious, uncertain, perilous aggrandize- 
ment which dictated his own personal actions. 

Mentioning Alkibiadés now for the first time, I have somewhat 
anticipated on future chapters, in order to present a general idea 
of his character, hereafter to be illustrated. But at the moment 
which we have now reached (March, 420 B.c.) the lion’s whelp 


* was yet young, and had neither acquired his entire strength nor 


disclosed his full-grown claws. 

He began to put himself forward as a party leader, seemingly 
not long before the Peace of Nikias. The political traditions 
hereditary in his family, as in that of his relation Periklés, were 
democratical: his grandfather Alkibiadés had been vehement in 
his opposition to the Peisistratids, and had even afterwards pub- 
licly renounced an established connection of hospitality with the 


1 Thucyd. vi, 15. Compare Plutarch, Reip. Ger. Prec. c. 4, p. 800. The 


sketch which Plato draws in the first three chapters of the ninth Book of 


the Republic, of the citizen who erects himself into a despot and enslaves 
his fellow-citizens, exactly suits the character of Alkibiadés. See also the 
same treatise, vi, 6-8, pp.491-494, and the preface of Schleiermacher to his 


translation of the Platonic dialogue called Alkibiadés the first. 


a 


? Aristophan. Rane, 1445-1453; Plutarch, Alkibiadés,c. 16; Plutarch, 
Nikias, c. 9. 
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Lacedemonian government, from strong antipathy to them on 
political grounds. But Alkibiadés himself, in commencing politi- 
cal life, departed from this family tradition, and presented him- 
self as a partisan of oligarchical and philo-Laconian. sentiment, 
doubtless far more consonant to his natural temper than the dem- 
ocratical. He thus started in the same general party with Nikias 
and Thessalus son of Kimén, who afterwards became his bitter 
opponents; and it was in part probably to put himself on a par 
with them, that he took the marked step of trying to revive the 
ancient family tie of hospitality with Sparta, which his = 
father had broken off! k 

To promote this object, he displayed peculiar solicitude for the 
good treatment of* the Spartan captives, during their detention at 
Athens. Many of them being of high family at Sparta, he nat- 
urally calculated upon their gratitude, as well as upon the favor- 
able sympathies of their countrymen, whenever they should be 
restored. He advocated both the peace and the alliance with 
' Sparta, and the restoration of her captives; and indeed not only 
advocated these measures, but tendered his services, and was 
eager to be employed, as the agent of Sparta for carrying them 
through at Athens. From these selfish hopes in regard to Sparta, 
and especially from the expectation of acquiring, through the 
agency of the restored captives, the title of Proxenus of Sparta, 
Alkibiadés thus became a partisan of the blind and gratuitous - 
philo-Laconian concessions of Nikias. But the captives on their 
return were either unable, or unwilling, to carry the point which 
he wished; while the authorities at Sparta rejected all his ad- 
vances, not without a contemptuous sneer at the idea of confiding 
important political interests to the care of a youth chiefly known 
for ostentation, profligacy, and insolence. That the Spartans 
should thus judge, is noway astonishing, considering their ex- 
treme reverence both for old age and for strict discipline. They 
naturally preferred Nikias and Lachés, whose prudence would 
commend, if it did not originally suggest, their mistrust of the 
new claimant. Nor had Alkibiadés yet shown the mighty move- 


? Thucyd. v, 43, vi, 90; Isokratés, De Bigis, Or. xvi, p. 352, secc. 27-30. 
Plutarch (Alkibiad. (oh 14) carelessly represents Alkibiadés as being actu- 
ally proxenus of Sparta at Athens. 
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ment of which he was capable. But this contemptuous retusal 
of the Spartans stung him so to the quick, that, making an entire 
revolution in his political course,! he immediately threw himself 
into anti-Laconian politics with an energy and ability which he 
was not before known to possess. 

The moment was favorable, since the recent death of Kleon, 
for a new political leader to espouse this side; and was rendered 
still more’ favorable by the conduct of the Lacedemonians. 
Month after month passed, remonstrance after remonstrance was 
addressed, yet not one of the restitutions prescribed by the treaty 
in favor of Athens had yet been accomplished. Alkibiadés had 
therefore ample pretext for altering his tone respecting the Spar- 
tans, and for denouncing them as deceivers who had broken their 
solemn oaths, abusing the generous confidence of Athens. Under 
his present antipathies, his attention naturally turned to Argos, 
in which city he possessed some powerful friends and family 
guests. The condition of that city, now free by the expiration 
of the peace with Sparta, opened a possibility of connection with 
Athens, and this policy was strongly recommended by Alkibiadés, 
‘who insisted that Sparta was playing false with the Athenians, 
merely in order to keep their hands tied until she had attacked 
and put down Argos separately. This particular argument had 
less force when it was seen that Argos acquired new and power- 
ful allies, Mantineia, Elis, and Corinth; but on the other hand, 
such acquisitions rendered Argos positively more valuable as an 
ally to the Athenians. 

It was not so much, however, the inclination towards Argos, 
but the growing wrath against Sparta, which furthered the philo- 
Argeian plans of Alkibiadés; and when the Lacedemonian 
envoy Andromedés arrived at Athens from Beeotia, tendering 
to the Athenians the mere ruins of Panaktum in exchange for 
Pylos; when it farther became known that the Spartans had 


1 Thueyd. v, 43. Od pévTot dAAA Kat gpovjuate GrAoverkGv HvavTLovro, 
bre Aakedarpovior dd Nixiov kai Aayntoc éxpakay tac orovddac, aitov did 
thy vedrnra breploovTec Kal Kata THY Tahadv Tpogeviay Tore ovoay ov TYuh- 
cavrec, Hv Tov manmov amermbvToc abTdc Tode éx THE vnooY abrdy aiyparo- 
tove Separebwv duevoeito dvavedcaoda. Mavrayotév te vowicav 
édAacceiotar 76 TE TpOTov ayreirer, etc. 
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already concluded a special alliance with the Bceotians without 
consulting Athens, the unmeasured expression of displeasure in 
the Athenian ekklesia showed Alkibiadés that the time was now 
come for bringing on a substantive decision. While he lent his 
own yoice to strengthen this discontent against Sparta, he at the 
same time despatched a- private intimation to his correspondents 
at Argos, exhorting them, under assurances of success and prom- 
ise of his own strenuous aid, to send without delay an embassy to 
Athens in conjunction with the Mantineians and Eleians, request- 
ing to be admitted as Athenian allies. The Argeians received 
this intimation at the very moment when their citizens Kustrophus 
and Aison were negotiating at Sparta for the renewal of the peace, 
having been sent thither under great uneasiness lest Argos should 
be left without allies to contend single-handed against the Lace- 
dzmonians. But no sooner was the unexpected chance held out 
to them of alliance with Athens, a former friend, a democracy 
like their own, an imperial state at sea, but not interfering with 
their own primacy in Peloponnesus, — than they became careless 
of Eustrophus and /son, and despatched forthwith to Athens the 
embassy advised. It was a joint embassy, Argeian, Eleian, and 
Mantineian :! the alliance between these three cities had already 
been rendered more intimate by asecond treaty concluded since 
that treaty to which Corinth was a party ; but Corinth had caine 
all concern in the second.? 

But the Spartans had been already alarmed by the harsh he 
of their envoy Andromedés, and probably warned by reports from 
Nikias and their other Athenian friends of the crisis impending 
respecting alliance between Athens and Argos. Accordingly 
they sent off without a moment’s delay three citizens extremely 
popular at Athens,’ Philocharidas, Leon, and Endius; with full 
powers to settle all matters of difference. The envoys were 
instructed to deprecate all alliance of Athens with Argos, to 
explain that the alliance of Sparta with Bceotia had been con- 
cluded without any purpose or possibility of evil to Athens, and 
at the same time to renew the demand that Pylos should be re- 


1 Thucyd. vy, 43. 2 Thueyd. v, 48. 
> Thucyd. v, 44, ’Agixovro 08 kal Aakedarpovioy mpéoBeug KaTa TaXOS, 
etc. 
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stored to them in exchange for the demolished Panaktum. Such 
was still the confidence of the Lacedemonians in the strength of 
assent at Athens, that they did not yet despair of obtaining an 
affirmative, even to this very unequal proposition : and when the 
three envoys, under the introduction and advice of Nikias, had 
their first interview with the Athenian senate, preparatory to an 
audience before the public assembly, the impression which they 
made, on stating that they came with full powers of settlement, 
was highly favorable. It was indeed so favorable, that Alkibia- 
dés became alarmed lest, if they made the same statement in the 
public assembly, holding out the prospect of some trifling conces- 
sions, the philo-Laconian party might determine public feeling to 
accept a compromise, and thus preclude all idea of alliance with 
Argos. 

To obviate such a defeat of his plans, he resorted to a singular 
maneuvre. One of the Lacedemonian envoys, Endius, was his 
private guest, by an ancient and particular intimacy subsisting 
between their two families.1 This probably assisted in procuring 


1 Thucyd, viii, 6. “Evdim 7@ édopebovt. marpixde é¢ Ta padtota didoc — 
GSev Kat Tovvoua Aakwrixdv h olxia adtdv kaza tiv Eeviav éoxev “Evdcog 
yap ’AAKtBtadov éxaneiro, 

Tineline to suspect, from this passage, that the father of Endius was not 
named Alkibiadés, but that Endius himself was nevertheless named "Evdco¢ 
*AAKt/3cadov, in consequence of the peculiar intimacy of connection with the 
Athenian family in which that name occurred. If the father of Endius was 
really named Alkibiadés, Endius himself would naturally, pursuant to gen- 
eral custom, be styled “Evdioc¢ ’AAKeBcadov: there would be nothing in this 
denomination to call for the particular remark of Thucydidés. But accord 
ing to the view of the Scholiast and most commentators, all that Thucy 
didés wishes to explain here is, how the father of Endius came to receive 
the name of Alkibiadés. Now if he had meant this, he surely would not 
have used the terms which we read: the circumstance to be explained would 
then have reference to the father of Endius, not to Endius himself, nor to 
«the family generally. His words imply that the family, that is, each suc- 
cessive individual of the family, derived his Laconian designation (not from 
the name of his father, but) from his intimate connection of hospitality with 
the Athenian family of Alkibiadés. Each successive individual attached to 
his own personal name the genitive case ’AAK“3cadov, instead of the genitive 
of his real father’s name. Doubtless this was an anomaly in Grecian prac- 
tice ; but on the present occasion, we are to expect something anomalous; 
had it not been such, Thucydidés would not have stepped aside to particu- 
larize it. 
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for him ‘a secret interview with the envoys, and enabled him to 
address them with greater effect, on the day before the meeting 
of the public assembly, and without the knowledge of Nikias. He 
accosted them in the tone of a friend of Sparta, anxious that their 
proposition should succeed ; but he intimated that they would find 
the public assembly turbulent and angry, very different from the 
tranquil demeanor of the senate: so that if they proclaimed them- 
selves to have come with full powers of settlement, the people 
would burst out with fury, to act upon their fears and bully them 
into extravagant concessions. He therefore strongly urged them 
to declare that they had come, not ‘with any full powers of settle- 
ment, but merely to explain, discuss, and report: the people would 
then find that they could gain nothing by intimidation, explanations 
would be heard, and disputed points be discussed with temper, 
and he (Alkibiadés) would speak emphatically in their favor. 
He would advise, and felt confident that he could persuade, the 
Athenians to restore Pylos, a step which his opposition had hith- 
erto been the chief means of preventing. He gave them his solemn 
pledge — confirmed by an oath, according to Plutarch — that he 
would adopt this conduct, if they would act upon his counsel.! 
The envoys were much struck with the apparent sagacity of these 
suggestions,? and still more delighted to find that the man from 
whom they anticipated the most formidable opposition was pre- 
pared to speak in their favor. His language obtained with them, 
probably, the more ready admission and confidence, inasmuch as 
he had volunteered his services to become the political agent of 
Sparta only a few months before; and he appeared now to be 
simply resuming that policy. They were sure of the support of 


' Thucyd. v, 45. Mnyyavarar 08 rpdg abrodc rotovdé Tt 6 ’AAKUBLGONS Tod¢ 
Aakedawoviovg weiSer, TioTtLv avToic dodc, hv py duoroynawow ev TH 
Onuy abroxpatopec jKeLv, WdAoy re abroic dmodécew (weicetv yap abroc 
"ASnvatiove, Gonep Kai viv dyriréyery) kal TUAAG EvvadAdésew. Bovad-” 
pevog 08 abtode Nikiov te droorjoat tadra éxparte, kal drag év TH ONL 
dtaBadodv abrtode dc obdiv GAnvic év vG Evyovotn, ob0? Aé- 
yovoty obdémote TavTa, TOdC Apyetove Evumayove Tolnon, 

2 Plutarch (Alkibiad. c. 14). Taira 0 eimav bpkoveg édwker adroic, 
kal petéotnoev ad Tod Nikiov ravramace TioTEvovTac avT@, kal Da vba- 
Covrac dua THY Jetvotrynra kal cbvecty, wf ov Td Pe dvdpo¢ 
ovoav. Again, Plutarch, Nikias, ¢. 10. 
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Nikias and his party, under all circumstances ; if, by complying 
with the recommendation of Alkibiadés, they could gain fis stren- 
uous advocacy and influence also, they fancied that their cause 
was sure of success. Accordingly, they agreed to act upon his 
suggestion, not only without consulting but without even warn- 
ing Nikias, which was exactly what Alkibiadés desired, and had 
probably required them to promise. 

Next day, the public assembly met, and the envoys were intro- 
duced ; upon which Alkibiadés himself, in a tone of peculiar 
mildness, put the question to them, upon what footing they came ?! 
what powers they brought with them? They immediately declared 
that they had brought no full powers for treating and settlement, 
but only came to explain and discuss. Nothing could exceed the 
astonishment with which this declaration was heard. The sen- 
ators present, to whom these envoys a day or two before had 
publicly declared the distinct contrary, — the assembled people, 
who, made aware of this previous affirmation, had come prepared 
to hear the ultimatum of Sparta from their lips, — lastly, most of 
all, Nikias himself, — their confidential agent and probably their 
host at Athens,—who had doubtless announced them as plen- 
ipotentiaries, and concerted with them the management of their 
cases before the assembly, — all were alike astounded, and none 
knew what to make of the words just heard. But the indignation 
of the people equalled their astonishment: there was a unanimous 
burst of wrath against the standing faithlessness and duplicity of 
‘Lacedemonians; never saying the same thing two days together. 
To crown the whole, Alkibiadés himself affected to share all the 
surprise of the multitude, and was even the loudest of them all 
in invectives against the envoys; denouncing Lacedemonian 
perfidy and evil designs in language far more bitter than he had 
ever employed before. Nor was this all:? he took advantage of 


1'Plutarch, Alkib. c. 14. ’Epwrduevot 0’ ind Tov ’AAKiBiadov ravv 
gilav9porac, éd’ ole ddiypévor Tvyyavovew, ob« épacav jew avTo- 
_ -KpaTopes. 
2 Thucyd. vy, 45. Of ’Adnvaiot obkeTe Hveiyovto, GAA Tod ’AAKIBiGdov 
TOMAG WaGAAov 7 pbTEpoy KaTaRodvToc TOY Aakedamo- 
_ viar, LonKovor re Kai éroiuor hoav eidd¢ mapayayeiv rode ’Apysiouc, ete. 
Compare Plutarch, Alkib. ¢. 14: and Plutarch, Nikias, c. 10. 
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the vehement acclamation which welcomed these invectives to 
propose that the Argeian envoys should be called in and the 
alliance with Argos concluded forthwith. And this would cer- 
tainly have been done, if a remarkable phenomenon — an earth- 
quake — had not occurred to prevent it; causing the assembly to 
be adjourned to the next day, pursuant to a religious scruple then 
recognized as paramount. . 

This remarkable anecdote comes in all its main circumstances 
from Thucydidés. It illustrates forcibly that unprincipled char- 
acter which will be found to attach to Alkibiadés through life, 
and presents indeed an unblushing combination of impudence 
and fraud, which we cannot better describe than by saying that 
it is exactly in the vein of Fielding’s Jonathan Wild. In depict- 
ing Kleon and Hyperbolus, historians vie with each other in 
strong language to mark the impudence which is said to have 
been their peculiar characteristic. Now we have no particular 
facts before us to measure the amount of truth in this, though as 
a general charge it is sufficiently credible. But we may affirm, 
with full assurance, that none of the much-decried demagogues 
of Athens — not one of those sellers of leather, lamps, sheep, 
ropes, pollard, and other commodities, upon whom Aristophanés 
heaps so many excellent jokes — ever surpassed, if they ever 
equalled, the impudence of this descendant of Adakus and Zeus 
in his manner of overreaching and disgracing the Lacedemonian 
enyoys.. These latter, it must be added, display a carelessness 
of public faith and consistency, a facility in publicly unsaying 
what they have just before publicly said, and a treachery towards 
their own confidential agent, which is truly surprising, and goes 
far to justify the general charge of habitual Supliadn so often 
alleged against the Lacedemonian character.} 

The disgraced envoys would doubtless quit Aboet immedi- 
ately: but this opportune earthquake gave Nikias a few hours to 


recover from his unexpected overthrow. In the assembly of the | 


next day, he still contended that the friendship of Sparta was 
preferable to that of Argos, and insisted on the prudence of. 
postponing all consummation of engagement with the latter until 
the real intentions of Sparta, now so contradictory and inexplic- 


? Kuripid. Andromach. 445-455; Herodot. ix, 54. 
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able, should be made clear. He contended that the position of 
Athens, in regard to the peace and alliance, was that of superior 
honor and advantage ; the position of Sparta, one of comparative 
disgrace: Athens had thus a greater interest than Sparta in 
maintaining what had been concluded. But he at the same time 
admitted that a distinct and peremptory explanation must be 
exacted from Sparta as to her intentions, and he requested the 
people to send himself with some other colleagues to demand it. 
The Lacedzmonians should be apprised that Argeian envoys 
were already present in Athens with propositions, and that the 
Athenians might already have concluded this alliance, if they 
could have permitted themselves to do wrong to the existing 
alliance with Sparta. But the Lacedzmonians, if their inten- 
tions were honorable, must show it forthwith: 1. By restoring 
Panaktum, not demolished, but standing. 2. By restoring Am- 
phipolis also. 3. By renouncing their special alliance with the 
Beeotians, unless the Bceotians on their side chose to become 
parties to the peace with Athens.1 

The Athenian assembly, acquiescing in the recommendation 
of Nikias, invested Itim with the commission which he required : 
a remarkable proof, after the overpowering defeat of the preced- 
ing day, how strong was the hold which he still retained upon 


them, and how sincere their desire to keep on the best terms 


with Sparta. This was a last chance granted. to Nikias and his 
policy ; a perfectly fair chance, since all that was asked of Sparta 
was just; but itforced him to bring matters to a decisive issue 
with her, and shut out all farther evasion. His mission to 
Sparta failed altogether : the influence of Kleobilus and Xenarés, 
the anti-Athenian ephors, was found predominant, so that not one 
of his demands was complied with. And even when he formally 
announced that unless Sparta renounced her special alliance with 
the Beeotians or compelled the Beeotians to accept the peace with 
Athens, the Athenians would immediately contract alliance with 
Argos, the menace produced no effect. He could only obtain, 
and that too as a personal favor to himself, that the oaths as they 
stood should be formally renewed ; an empty concession, which 
covered but faintly the humiliation of his retreat to Athens. 


me 


1 Thucyd. v, 46. 
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The Atheniar. assembly listened to his rep ort with strong indig- 
nation against the Lacedzmonians, and with marked displeasure 
even against himself, as the great author and voucher of this 
unperformed treaty ; while Alkibiadés was permitted to intro- 
duce the envoys —already at hand in the city—from Argos, 
Mantineia, and Elis, with whom a pact was at once concluded.! 

The words of this, which Thucydidés gives us doubtless from 
the record on the public column, comprise two engagements ; one 
for peace, another for alliance. 

The Athenians, Argeians, Mantineians, and Eleians, have con- 
cluded a treaty of peace by sea and by land, without fraud or 
mischief, each for themselves and for the allies over whom each 
exercise empire.2 [The express terms in which these states 
announce themselves as imperial states and their allies as de- 
pendencies, deserve notice. No such words appear in the treaty 
between Athens and Lacedzemon. I have already mentioned 
that the main ground of discontent on the part of Mantineia 
and Elis towards Sparta, was connected with their imperial 
power. ] ‘ 

Neither of them shall bear arms against the other for purposes 
of damage. 

The Athenians, Argeians, Mantineians, and Eleians, shall be 
allies with each other for one hundred years. If any enemy 
shall invade Attica, the three contracting cities shall lend the 
most vigorous aid in their power at the invitation of Athens. 
Should the forces of the invading city damage Attica and then 
retire, the three will proclaim that city their enemy and attack 
it: neither of the four shall in that case suspend the war, without 
consent of the others. 

Reciprocal obligations imposed upon Athens, in case Argos, 
Mantineia, or Elis, shall be attacked. 

Neither of the four contracting powers shall grant passage to 
troops through their own territory, or the territory of allies over 
whom they may at the time be exercising command, either by 
land or sea, unless upon joint resolutions 


' Thucyd. vy, 46; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 10. 
? Thucyd. v, 47. dmép ofdv abrév Kal rév Evppaxwr Ov apyovory ExaTepol. 
3 Thucyd. v, 48. kal tov foppayov Ov dv dpywotv éxacro. The 
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In ease auxiliary troops shall be required and sent under this 
treaty, the city sending shall furnish their maintenance for the 
space of thirty days, from the day of their entrance upon the 
territory of the city requiring. Should their services be needed 
for a longer period, the city requiring shall furnish their mainte- 
nance, at the rate of three Aiginzan oboli for each hoplite, light- 
armed or archer, and of one A/ginean drachma or six oboli for 
each horseman, per day. The city requiring shall-possess the 
command, so long as the service required shall be in her 
territory. But if any expedition shall be undertaken by joint 
resolution, then the command shall be shared equally between 
all. 

Such were the substantive conditions of the new alliance. 
Provision was then made for the oaths,—by whom? where? 
when? in what words? how often? they were to be taken. Athens 
was to swear on behalf of herself and her allies; but Argos, 
Elis, and Mantineia, with their respective allies, were to swear 
by separate cities. The oaths were to be renewed every four 
years; by Athens, within thirty days before each Olympic festi- 
val, at Argos, Elis, and Mantineia; by these three cities, at 
Athens, ten days before each festival of the greater Panathenza. 
“ The words of the treaty of peace and alliance, and the oaths 
sworn, shall be engraven on stone columns, and put up in the 
temples of each of the four cities; and also upon a brazen col- 
umn, to be put up by joint cost at Olympia, for the festival now 
approaching.” iz 

“The four cities may, by joint consent, make any change they 
please in the provisions of this treaty, without violating their 
oaths.”! 

The conclusion of this new treaty introduced a greater degree 
of complication into the grouping and association of the Grecian 
cities than had ever before been known. The ancient Spartan 
confederacy, and the Athenian empire still subsisted. A peace 


tense and phrase here deserve notice, as contrasted with the phrase in the 
former part of the treaty — TO» fvuyayov dy dpyovotv éxarepor, 

The clause imposing actual obligation to hinder the passage of troops, 
required to be left open for application to the actual time. 

? Thueyd. v, 47. 
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had been concluded bitween them, ratified by the formal vote 
of the majority of the confederates, yet not accepted by several 
of the minority. Not merely peace, but also special alliance had 
been concluded ‘between Athens and Sparta; and a special alli- 
ance between Sparta and Beotia. Corinth, member of the 
Spartan confederacy, was also member of a defensive alliance 
with Argos, Mantineia, and Elis; which three states had con- 
cluded a more intimate alliance, first with each other (without 
Corinth), and now recently with Athens. Yet both Athens and 
Sparta still retained the alliance! concluded between themselves, 
without formal rupture on either side, though Athens. still com- 
plained that the treaty had not been fulfilled. No relations 
whatever subsisted between Argos and Sparta. Between Athens 
and Beeotia there was an armistice terminable at ten days’ no- 
tice. Lastly, Corinth could not be prevailed upon, in spite of 
repeated solicitation from the Argeians, to join the new alliance 
of Athens with Argos: so that no relations subsisted between 
Corinth and Athens ; while the Corinthians began, though faintly, 
to resume their former tendencies towards Sparta.? 

The alliance between Athens and Argos, of which particulars 


have just been given, was concluded not long before the Olympic 


festival of the 90th Olympiad, or 420 B.c.: the festival being 
about the beginning of July, the treaty might be in May. That 
festival was memorable, on more than one ground. It was the 
first which had been celebrated since the conclusion of the peace, 
the leading clause of which had been expressly introduced to 
guarantee to all Greeks free access to the great Pan-Hellenic 
temples, with liberty of sacrificing, consulting the oracle, and 
witnessing the matches. For the last eleven years, including 
two Olympic festivals, Athens herself, and apparently all the 
numerous allies of Athens, had been excluded from sending their 
solemn legation, or thedry, and from attending as spectators, at 
the Olympic games. Now that such exclusion-was removed, 


1 Thucyd. v, 48. 2 Thucyd. v, 48-50. , 

3Karavévrov 08 Kat OAvpriact orn Any yarKhy kowy’OAvm more Tole 
vovi (Thucyd. v, 47), words of the treaty. 

* Dorieus of Rhodes was victor in the Pankration, both in Olymp. 88 and 
89, (428-424 B.c.) Rhodes was included among the tributary allies of 
Athens. But the athletes who came to contend were vrivileged and (as it 
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and that the Eleian heralds (who came to announce the approach- 
ing games and proclaim the truce connected with them) again 
trod the soil of Attica, —the Athenian visit was felt both by 
themselves and by others as a novelty. Some curiosity was 
entertained to see what figure the thedry of Athens would 
make as to show and splendor. Nor were there wanting spite- 
ful rumors, that Athens had been so much impoverished by the 
war, as to be prevented from appearing with appropriate mag- 
nificence at the altar and in the presence of Olympic Zeus. 
Alkibiadés took pride in silencing these surmises, as well as in 
glorifying his own name and person, by a display more imposing 
than had ever been previously beheld. He had already distin- 
guished himself in the local festivals and liturgies of Athens by 
an ostentation surpassing Athenian rivals: but he now felt him- 
self standing forward as the champion and leader of Athens 
before Greece. He had discredited his political rival Nikias, 
given a new direction to the politics of Athens by the Argeian 
alliance, and was about to commence a series of intra-Pelopon- 
nesian operations against the Lacedemonians. On all these 
grounds he determined that his first appearance on the plain of 
Olympia should impose upon all beholders. The Athenian 
thedry, of which he was a member, was set out with first-rate 
splendor, and with the amplest show of golden ewers, censers, 
ete., for the public sacrifice and procession.! But when the 
chariot-races came on, Alkibiadés himself appeared as competitor 
at his own cost,— not merely with one well-equipped chariot and 
four, which the richest Greeks had hitherto counted as an extra- 


were) sacred persons, who were never molested or hindered from coming to 
the festival, if they chose to come, under any state of war. Their inviola- 
bility was never disturbed eyen down to the harsh proceeding of Aratus 
(Plutarch, Aratus, c. 28). 

But this does not prove that Whodian visitors generally, or a Rhodian 
thedry, could have come to Olympia between 431-421 in safety. 

From the presence of individuals, even as spectators, little can be infer- 
red: because, eyen at this very Olympic festival of 420 3.c., Lichas the 
‘Spartan was present as a spectator, though all Lacedamonians were for- 
_ mally excluded by proclamation of the Eleians (Thucyd. v, 50). 

1 Of the taste and elegance with which these exhibitions were usually got 
up in Athens, surpassing generally every other city in Greece, see a remark- 
able testimony in Xenophon, Memorabil. iii, 3, 12. 
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ordinary personal glory, but with the prodigious number of seven 
distinct chariots, each with a team of four horses. And so supe- 
rior was their quality, that one of his chariots gained a first prize, 
and another a second prize, so that Alkibiadés was twice crowned 
with sprigs of the sacred olive-tree, and twice proclaimed by the 
herald. Another of his seven chariots also came in fourth: but 
no crown or proclamation, it seems, was awarded to any after 
the second in order. We must recollect that hé had competitors 
from all parts of Greece to contend against, not merely private men, 
but even despots and governments. Nor was this all. The tent 
which the Athenian theérs provided for their countrymen, visitors 
to the games, was handsomely adorned; but a separate tent, which 
Alkibiadés himself provided for a public banquet to celebrate his 
triumph, together with the banquet itself, was set forth on a scale 
still more stately and expensive. The rich allies of Athens —_ 
Ephesus, Chios, and Lesbos —are said to have lent him their aid 
in enhancing this display. It is highly probable that they would 
be glad to cultivate his favor, as he had now become one of the 
first men in Athens, and was in an ascendent course. But we 
must farther recollect that they, as well as Athens, had been — 
excluded from the Olympic festival, so that their own feelings on 
first returning might well prompt them to take a genuine interest 
in this imposing reappearance of the Ionic race at the common 
sanctuary of Hellas. 

. Five years afterwards, on an important discussion which will be 
hereafter described, Alkibiadés maintained publicly before the 
Athenian assembly that his unparalleled Olympic display had pro- 
duced an effect upon the Grecian mind highly beneficial to Athens;! 

? Thucyd. vi, 16. Ol yap “EAAnvec nat brép Obvauey peilo nudv THY ToALY 
évoutoar TO Eu dvaperel the ’OAvuriale Sewpiac, rpdtepov éAmilov- 
Teg avTHY KaTaneToAEUHAoVaL* SioTt dpuata piv Extra Kad7Hka, 
boa obdele mw idvdry¢ mporepor, eviknod te, Kal debTepoc Kab réraptoc éye- 
vouny, Kat TaAAG aking THE viKne TMapEecKkevacauND. 

The full force of this grandiose display cannot be felt unless we bring to 
our minds the special position both of Athens and the Athenian allies to- 
wards Olympia,— and of Alkibiadés himself towards Athens, Argos, and - 
the rest of Greece, — in the first half of the year 420 B.c. 

Alkibiadés obtained from Euripidés the honor of an epinikian ode, or - 
song of triumph, to celebrate this event; of which a few lines are preserved 
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dissipating the suspicions entertained that she was ruined by the 
- war, and establishing beyond dispute her vast wealth and power. 


by Plutarch (Alkib. c. 11). Itis curious that the poet alleges Alkibiadés 
to have been first, second, and third, in the course; while Alkibiadés himself, 
more modest and doubtless more exact, pretends only to first, second, and 
fourth. uripidés informs us that Alkibiadés was crowned twice and pro- 
claimed twice — dic ored¥év7’ éAaia xapuKs Body rapadodvat. Reiske, Coray, 
and Schafer, have thought it right to alter this word d?¢ to tpic, without 
any authority, which completely alters the asserted fact. Sintenis in his 
edition of Plutarch has properly restored the word dic. 

How long the recollection of this famous Olympic festival remained in 
the Athenian public’mind, is attested partly by the Oratio de Bigis of Isok- 
ratés, composed in defence of the son of Alkibiadés at least twenty-five 
years afterwards, perhaps more. Isokratés repeats the loose assertion of 
Euripidés, mproc, devrepoc, and rpéroc (Or. xvi, p. 353, sect,40). The spu- 
rious Oration called that of Andokidés against Alkibiadés also preserves 
many of the current tales, some of which I have admitted into the text, 
because I think them probable in themselves, and because that oration itself 
may reasonably be believed to be a composition of the middle of the fourth 
century B.c. That oration puts all the proceedings of Alkibiadés in a very 
invidious temper and with palpable exaggeration. The story of Alkibiadés 
haying robbed an Athenian named Diomédés of a fine chariot, appears to be 
a sort of variation on the story about Tisias, which figures in the oration of 
Isokratés; see Andokid. cont. Alkib. sect. 26: possibly Alkibiadés may 
have left one of the teams not paid for. The aid lent to Alkibiadés by the 
Chians, Ephesians, etc., as described in that oration, is likely to be substan 
tially true, and may easily be explained. Compare Athens. i, p. 3. 

Our information about the arrangements of the chariot-racing at Olym- 
pia is very imperfect. We do not distinctly know how the seven chariots 
of Alkibiadés ran, — in how many races, —for all the seven could not, in 
my judgment, have run in one and the same race. There must have been 
many other chariots to run, belonging to other competitors: and it seems 
difficult to believe that ever a greater number than ten can have run in the 
same race, since the course involved going twelve times round the goal (Pin- 
dar, Ol. iii, 33; vi, 75). Ten competing chariots run in the race described 
by Sophoklés (Electr. 708), and if we could venture to construe strictly the 
expression of the poet,—déxatov é«rAnpdv dyov, —it would seem 
that ten was the extreme number permitted to run. Even so great a num- 
ber as ten was replete with danger to the persons engaged, as may be seen 

_ by reading the description in Sophoklés (compare Demosth. ’Epar. Aoy. p 
1410), who refers indeed to a Pythian and not an Olympic solemnity: but 
the main ¢cireumstances must have been common to both; and we know 
that the twelve turns (Owdexdyvaurrov dwdexadpopov) were common to botn 
(Pindar, Pyth. v, 31). 

Alkibiadés was not the only person who gained a chariot victory at this 

} 
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He was doubtless right to a considerable extent; though not 
‘sufficient to repel the ‘phentle from himself, which it was his pur- 


90th Olympiad, 420 z.c. Lichas the Lacedemonian also gained one 
(Thucyd. v, 50), though the chariot was obliged to be entered in another 
name, since the Lacedzemonians were interdicted from attendance. 

Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. of Greece, vol. iii, ch. xxiv, p. 316) says: “We are 
not aware that the Olympiad, in which these chariot-yictories of Alkibiadés 
were gained, can be distinctly fixed. But it was probably Olymp. 89, B.c. 
424.” 

In my judgment, both Olymp. 88 (B.c. 428) and Olymp. 89 (B.c. 424) are 
excluded from the possible supposition, by the fact that the general war was 
raging at both periods. To suppose that in the midst of the summer of these 
two fighting years, there was an Olympic truce for a month, allowing Athens 
and her allies to send thither their solemn legations, their chariots for com- 
petition, and their numerous individual visitors, appears to me contrary to all 
probability. The Olympic month of B.c. 424, would occur just about the 
time when Brasidas was at the Isthmus levying troops for his intended ex- 
pedition to Thrace, and when he rescued Megara from the Athenian attack. 
This would not be a very quiet time for the peaceable Athenian visitors, 
with the costly display of gold and silver plate and the ostentatious thedry, 
to pass by, on its way to Olympia. During the time when the Spartans 
occupied Dekeleia, the solemn processions of communicants at the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries could never march along the Sacred Way from Athens 
to Eleusis. Xen. Hell. i, 4, 20. , 

Moreover, we see that the very first article both of the Truce for one 
year and of the Peace of Nikias, expressly stipulate for liberty to all to 
attend the common temples and festivals. The first of the two relates to 
Delphi expressly: the second is general, and embraces Olympia as well as 
Delphi. If the Athenians had visited Olympia in 428 or 424 B.c., without 
impediment, these stipulations in the treaties would haye no purpose nor 
meaning. But the fact of their standing in the front of the treaty, proves 
that they were looked upon as of much interest and importance. 

Ihave placed the Olympic festival wherein Alkibiadés contended with 
his seven chariots, in 420 B.c., in the peace, but immediately after the war. 
No other festival appears to me at all suitable. 

Dr. Thirlwall farther assumes, as a matter of course, that. there was aly 
one chariot-race at this Olympic festival; that all the seven chariots of Alki- 
biadés ran in this one race, and that in the festival of 420 3.<., Lichas 
gained the prize: thus implying that Alkibiadés could not have gained the 
prize at the same festival. 

I am not aware that there is any evidence to prove either of these three 
propositions. To me they all appear improbable and unfounded. 

We know from Pausanias (vi, 13, 2) that even in the ease of the stadio- 
dromi, or runners who contended in the stadium, all were not brought out 
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pose 10 do, both of overweening personal vanity, and of that 
reckless expenditure which he would be compelled to try and 
overtake by peculation or violence at the public cost. All the 
unfavorable impressions suggested to prudent Athenians by his 
previous life, were aggravated by this stupendous display ; much 
more, of course, the jealousy and hatred of personal competitors. 
And this feeling was not the less real, though as a political man 
he was now in the full tide of public favor. 

If the festival of the 90th Olympiad was peculiarly distin- 
guished by the reappearance of Athenians and those connected 
with them, it was marked by a farther novelty yet more striking, 
the exclusion of the Lacedemonians. This exclusion was the 
consequence of the new political interests of the Hleians, com- 
bined with their increased consciousness of force arising out of 
the recent alliance with Argos, Athens, and Mantineia. It has 
already been mentioned that since the peace with Athens, the 
Lacedzmonians, acting as arbitrators in the case of Lepreum, 
which the Eleians claimed as their dependency, had declared it 
to be autonomous, and had sent a body of troops to defend it. 
Probably the Eleians had recently renewed their attacks upon 
the district, since the junction with their new allies; for the 
Lacedemonians had detached thither a fresh body of one thou- 
sand hoplites immediately prior to the Olympic festival. Out of 
the mission of this fresh detachment the sentence of exclusion 
arose. The Eleians were privileged administrators of the festi- 
val, regulating the details of the ceremony itself, and formally 


in onerace. They were distributed into sets, or batches, of what number 
we know not. Lach set ran its own heat, and the victors in each then com- 
peted with each other in a fresh heat; so that the victor who gained the 
grand final prize was sure to have won two heats. 

Now if this practice was adopted with the foot-runners, much more would 
it be likely to be adopted with the chariot-racers in case many chariots were 
brought to the same festival. The danger would be lessened, the sport 
would be increased, and the glory of the competitors enhanced. The Olym- 
pic festival lasted five days, a long time to provide amusement for so vast a 

‘crowd of spectators. _ Alkibiadés and Lichas may therefore both have 
gained chariot-victories at the same festival: of course only one of them 
can have gained the grand final prize, and which of the two that was it is 
impossible to say. 
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proclaiming by heralds the commencement of the Olympic truce, 
during which all violation of the Eleian territory by an armed 
force was a sin against the majesty of Zeus. On the present 
occasion they affirmed that the Lacedzmonians had sent the one 
thousand hoplites into Lepreum, and had captured a fort called 
Phyrkus, both Eleian possessions, after the proclamation of the 
truce. They accordingly imposed upon Sparta the fine prescribed 
by the “ Olympian law,” of two minz for each man, two thousand 
minz in all; a part to Zeus Olympius, a part to the Eleians 
themselves. During the interval between the proclamation of 

the truce and the commencement of the festival, the Lacedemo- 
nians sent to remonstrate against this fine, which they alleged to 
have been unjustly imposed, inasmuch as the heralds had not yet 
proclaimed the truce at Sparta when the hoplites reached Le- 

preum. The Eleians replied that the truce had already at that 
time been proclaimed among themselves (for they always pro- 
claimed it first at home, before their heralds crossed the borders), 
so that they were interdicted from all military operations; of 

which the Lacedemonian hoplites had taken advantage to com- 
mit their last aggressions. To which the Lacedemonians re- 
joined, that the behavior of the Eleians themselves contradicted 
their own allegation, for they had sent the Eleian heralds to 
Sparta to proclaim the truce after they knew of the sending of 

the hoplites, thus showing that they did not consider the truce 
to have been already violated. The Lacedzmonians added, that 
after the herald reached Sparta, they had taken no farther mil- 
itary measures. How the truth stood in this disputed question, 
we have no means of deciding. But the Eleians rejected the 
explanation, though offering, if the Lacedeemonians would restore 
to them Lepreum, to forego such part of the fine as would accrue 
to themselves, and to pay out of their own treasury on behalf of — 
the Lacedzmonians the portion which belonged to the god. This 
new proposition being alike refused, was again modified by the 
Eleians. They intimated that they would be satisfied if the 
Lacedemonians, instead of paying the fine at once, would pub- 
licly on the altar at Olympia, in presence of the assembled 
Greeks, take an oath to pay it at a future date. But the Lace- 
deemonians would not listen to the proposition either of payment 
or of promise. Accordingly the Eleians, as judges under the 
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‘Olympic law, interdicted them from the temple of Olympic 
Zeus, from the privilege of sacrificing there, and from attendance 
and competition at the games; that is, from attendance in the 
form of the sacred legation called theéry, occupying a formal and 
recognized place at the solemnity.1 

_As all the other Grecian states — with the single exception of 
Lepreum — were present by their thedries? as well as by individ- 
ual spectators, so the Spartan thedry “shone by its absence” in 
@ manner painfully and insultingly conspicuous. So extreme, 
indeed, was the affront put upon the Lacedemonians, connected 
as they were with Olympiad by a tie ancient, peculiar, and never 
yet broken ; so pointed the evidence of that comparative degra- 
dation inte which they had fallen, through the peace with Athens 
coming at the back of the Sphakterian disaster,? that they were 
supposed likely to set the exclusion at defiance ; and to escort 
their theérs into the temple at Olympia for sacrifice, under the 
protection of an armed force. The Eleians even thought it 
necessary to put their younger hoplites under arms, and to sum- 
mon to their aid one thousand hoplites from Mantineia as well as 
the same number from Argos, for the purpose of repelling this 
probable attack: while a detachment of Athenian cavalry were 
stationed at Argos during the festival, to lend assistance in case 
of need. ‘The alarm prevalent among the spectators of the fes- 
tival was most serious, and became considerably aggravated by 
an incident which occurred after the chariot racing. Lichas,4 a 
Lacedemonian of great wealth and consequence, had a chariot 
running in the lists, which he was obliged to enter, not in his own 
name, but in the name of the Beeotian federation. The sentence 
of exclusion hindered him from taking any ostensible part, but it 
did not hinder him from being present as a spectator; and when 
he saw his chariot proclaimed victorious under the title of Boo- 
tian, his impatience to make himself known became uncontrol- 


1 Thucyd. v, 49, 50. 

? Thucyd. v, 50. Aakedatpoviot wiv eipyovto tov iepod, Suaiac kat dydvuv, 
kat oikor ESvov: of dé dAAot “EAAnvec ESedpovy, TAnY AeTpeatar. 

3 Thucyd. v, 28. Kara yap rov xpdvoy rodrov @ Te Aaxedainav wadiora 
0? Kaka jKovoe, kal trepogdn dia Tac Evupopac, of Te Apyeios dptota Eoyov 
Totc 7Ga1, etc. j 4 See a previous note, p. 56. 
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lable. He stepped into the midst of the lists, and placed a” 
chaplet on the head of the charioteer, thus advertising himself 
as the master. This was a flagrant indecorum and known yiola- 
tion of the order of the festival: accordingly, the official attend- 
ants with their staffs interfered at once in performance of their 
duty, chastising and driving him back to his place with blows.1 
Hence arose an increased apprehension of armed Lacedemonian 
interference. None such took place, however:' the Lacedzemo- 
nians, for the first and last time in their history, offered their 
Olympic sacrifice at home, and the festival passed off without 
any interruption.2 The boldness of the Eleians in. putting this 
affront upon the most powerful state in Greece is so astonishing, 
that we can hardly be mistaken in supposing their proceeding to 
have been suggested by Alkibiadés and encouraged by the armed 
aid from the allies. He was at this moment not less ostentatious 
in humiliating Sparta than in showing off Athens. 

Of the depressed influence and estimation of Sparta, a farther 
proof was soon afforded by the fate of her colony, the Tra- 
chinian Herakleia, established near Thermopyle, in the third 
year of the war. That colony —though at first comprising a 
numerous body of settlers, in consequence of the general trust in 
Lacedemonian power, and though always under the government 
of a Lacedemonian harmost— had never prospered. It had 


} Thucyd. v, 50. Aiya¢ 6 ’ApkeotAdov Aakedatpovioc év TH ayOve Ord TOY 
fa@dobyuv mAnyae EAaBev, bre vixGvrog rod éavtod Cebyouc, Kal avaxynpvy- 
Sévto¢g Bowwrav dnuociov kata tiv obk éovoiay tig aywvicews mpoEASOv é¢ 
Tov dyava avédyoe TOV Hvrioxov, BovaAcpevoc OyAGoaL bre EavTod hy 7d Gpya. 

We see by comparison with this incident how much less rough and harsh 
was the manner of dealing at Athens, and in how much more serious a light 
blows to the person were considered. At the Athenian festival of the Dio- 
nysia, if a person committed disorder or obtruded himself into a place not 
properly belonging to him in the theatre, the archon or his officials were 
both empowered and required to repress the disorder by turning the person 
out, and fining him, if necessary. But they were upon no account to strike 
him. If they did, they were punishable themselves by the dikastery after- 
wards (Demosth. cont. Meidiam, c. 49). 

? It will be seen, however, that the Lacedzmonians remembered and re- 
venged themselves upon the Bleians for this insult twelve years afterwards, 


during the plenitude of their power (Xenoph. Hellen, iii, 2, 21; Diodor. xiy, 
17). 
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been persecuted from the beginning by the neighboring tribes, 
and administered with harshness as well as peculation by its 
governors. The establishment of the town had been regarded 
from the beginning by the neighbors, especially the Thessalians, 
as an invasion of their territory; and their hostilities, always 
vexatious, had, in the winter succeeding the Olympic festival 
just described, been carried to a greater point of violence than 
ever. They had defeated the Herakleots in a ruinous battle, 
and slain Xenarés the Lacedemonian governor. But though the 
place was so reduced as to be unable to maintain itself without 
foreign aid, Sparta was too much embarrassed by Peloponnesian 
enemies and waverers to be able to succor it; and the Beotians, 
observing her inability, became apprehensive that the interfer- 
ence of Athens would be invoked. Accordingly they thought it 
prudent to occupy Herakleia with a body of Beotian troops, 
dismissing the Lacedemonian governor Hegesippidas for alleged 
misconduct. Nor could the Lacedzmonians prevent this pro- 
ceeding, though it occasioned them to make indignant remon- 
strance.! ; 


CHAPTER LVI. 


FROM THE FESTIVAL OF OLYMPIAD NINETY, DOWN TO THE 
BATTLE OF MANTINEIA. 


SHorTLy after the remarkable events of the Olympic festival 
described in my last chapter, the Argeians and their allies sent a 
fresh embassy to invite the Corinthians to join them. They 
thought it a promising opportunity, after the affront just put 
upon Sparta, to prevail upon the Corinthians to desert her: but 
Spartan envoys were present also, and though the discussions 
were much protracted, no new resolution was adopted. An 


i) : 1 Thueyd. v, 51, $2 
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earthquake — possibly an earthquake not real, but simulated for 
convenience — abruptly terminated the congress. The Corinthi- 
ans — though seemingly distrusting Argos, now that she was 
united with Athens, and leaning rather towards Sparta — were 
unwilling to pronounce themselves in favor of one so as to make 
an enemy of the other.! 

In spite of this first failure, the new alliance of Athens and 
Argos manifested its fruits vigorously in the ensuing spring. 
Under the inspirations of Alkibiadés, Athens was about to at- 
tempt the new experiment of seeking to obtain intra-Pelopon- 
nesian followers and influence. At the beginning of the war, she 
had been maritime, defensive, and simply conservative, under the 
guidance of Periklés. After the events of Sphakteria, she made 
use of that great advantage to aim at the recovery of Megara - 
and Beeotia, which she had before been compelled to abandon by 
the thirty years’ truce, at the recommendation of Kleon. In this 
attempt she employed the eighth year of the war, but with signal 
ill-success; while Brasidas during that period broke open the 
gates of her maritime empire, and robbed her of many important 
dependencies. The grand object of Athens then became, to 
recover these lost dependencies, especially Amphipolis: Nikias 
and his partisans sought to effect such recovery by making peace, 
while Kleon and his supporters insisted that it could never be 
achieved except by military efforts. The expedition under Kleon 
against Amphipolis had failed, the peace concluded by Nikias 
had failed also: Athens had surrendered her capital advantage, 
without regaining Amphipolis; and if she wished to regain it, 
there was no alternative except to repeat the attempt which had 
failed under Kleon. And this perhaps she might have done, as 
we shall find her projecting to do in the course of about four 
years forward, if it had not been, first, that the Athenian mind 
was now probably sick and disheartened about Amphipolis, in 
consequence of the prodigious disgrace so recently undergone 
there; next, that Alkibiadés, the new chief adviser or prime 
minister of Athens — if we may be allowed to use an inaccurate 
expression, which yet suggests the reality of the case — was 
prompted by his personal impulses to turn the stream of Athe- 


1 'Thueyd. v, 48-50. 
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nian ardor into a different channel. Full of antipathy to Sparta, 
he regarded the interior of Peloponnesus as her most vulnerable 
point, especially in the present disjointed relations of its compo- 
nent cities. Moreover, his personal thirst for glory was better 
gratified amidst the centre of Grecian life than by undertaking 
an expedition into a distant and barbarous region: lastly, he 
probably recollected with discomfort the hardships and extreme 
cold, insupportable to all except the iron frame of Sokrates, 
which he had himself endured at the blockade of Potidea twelve 
years before,! and which any armament destined to conquer 
Amphipolis would have to go through again. It was under these 
impressions that he now began to press his intra-Peloponnesian 
operations against Lacedemon, with the view of organizing a 
counter-alliance under Argos sufficient to keep her in check, and 
at any rate to nullify her power of carrying invasion beyond 
the Isthmus. All this was to be done without ostensibly break- 
ing the peace and alliance between Athens and Lacedemon, 
| which stood in conspicuous letters on pillars erected in both 
cities. 

Coming to Argos at the head of a few Athenian hoplites and 
bowmen, and reinforced by Peloponnesian allies, Alkibiadés ex- 
hibited the spectacle of an Athenian general traversing the 
interior of the peninsula, and imposing his own arrangements in 
yarious quarters, a spectacle at that moment new and striking.2 
He first turned his attention to the Achzan towns in the north- 
west, where he persuaded the inhabitants of Patra to ally them- 
selves with Athens, and even to undertake the labor of connecting 
their town with the sea by means of long walls, so as to place 
themselves within the protection of Athens from seaward. He 
farther projected the erection of a fort and the formation of a 
naval station at the extreme point of Cape Rhium, just at the 
narrow entrance of the Corinthian gulf; whereby the Athenians, 
who already possessed the opposite shore by means of Naupak- 
tus, would have become masters of the commerce of the gulf. 


: Plato, Symposion, c. PS p- 220. decvot yap abrode yelavec, rayou olov 
Oeworaron, etc. 

2 Thucyd. v, 52. mete: (De Bigis, sect. 17, p. 349) speaks of this ex- 
pedition of Alkibiadés in his usual loose and exaggerated language: but he 
has a right to call attention to it as something very memorable at the time. 


} 
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But the Corinthians and Sikyonians, to whom this would have 
been a serious mischief, despatched forces enough to prevent the 
consummation of the scheme, and probably also to hinder the 
erection of the walls at Patre.1 Yet the march of Alkibiadés 
doubtless strengthened the anti-Laconian interest throughout the 
Achezan coast. . 

He then returned to take part with the Argeians in a war 
against Epidaurus. To acquire possession of this city would 
much facilitate the communication between Athens and Argos, 
since it was not only immediately opposite to the island of Aigina 
now occupied by the Athenians, but also opened to the latter an 
access by land, dispensing with the labor of circumnavigating 
Cape Skylleum, the southeastern point of the Argeian and 
Epidaurian peninsula, whenever they sent forces to Argos. 
Moreover, the territory of Epidaurus bordered to the north on 
that of Corinth, so that the possession of it would be an addi- 
tional guarantee for the neutrality of the Corinthians. Accord- 
ingly it was resolved to attack Epidaurus, for which a pretext 
was easily found. As presiding and administering state of the 
temple of Apollo Pythaeus (situated within the walls of Argos), 
the Argeians enjoyed a sort of religious supremacy over Epidau- 
rus and other neighboring cities, seemingly the remnant of that 
extensive supremacy, political as well as religious, which in early 
times had been theirs.2 The Epidaurians owed to this temple 
certain sacrifices and other ceremonial obligations, one of which, 
arising out of some circumstance which we cannot understand, 
was now due and unperformed: at least so the Argeians alleged. 
Such default imposed upon them the duty of getting together 
a military force to attack the Epidaurians and enforce the obliga- 
tion. ‘ 

Their invading march, however, was for a time suspended by 
the news that king Agis with the full force of Lacedemon and 
her allies had idradell as far as Leuktra, one of the border 
towns of Laconia on the northwest, towards Mount Lykeum and 
the Arcadian Parrhasii. What this movement meant was known 
only to Agis himself, who did not even explain the purpose to 


1 Thucyd. vy, 52. 
® Thucyd. v, 53, with Dr. Arnold’s note. 
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his own soldiers or officers, or allies.!. But the sacrifice constantly 
offered before passing the border was found so unfavorable, that 
he abandoned his march for the present and returned home. 
The month Karneius, a period of truce as well as religious festi- 
val among the Dorian states, being now at hand, he directed the 
allies to hold themselves prepared for an out-march as soon as 
that month had expired. 

On being informed that Agis had dismissed his troops, the 
Argeians prepared to execute their invasion of Epidaurus. The 
day on which they set out was already the twenty-sixth of the 
month preceding the Karneian month, so that there remained only 
three days before the commencement of that latter month with 
its holy truce, binding upon the religious feelings of the Dorian 
states generally, to which Argos, Sparta, and Epidaurus all be- 
longed. But the Argeians made use of that very peculiarity of 
the season, which was accounted likely to keep them at home, to 
facilitate their scheme, by playing a trick with the calendar, and 


_ proclaiming one of those arbitrary interferences with the reckon- 


ing of time which the Greeks occasionally employed to correct 
the ever-recurring confusion of their lunar system. Having 
begun their march on the twenty-sixth of the month before Kar- 
neius, the Argeians called each succeeding day still the twenty- 
sixth, thus disallowing the lapse of time, and pretending that the 
Karneian month had not yet commenced. This proceeding was 
farther facilitated by the circumstance, that their allies of Athens, 
Elis, and Mantineia, not being Dorians, were under no obligation 
to observe the Karneian truce. Accordingly, the army marched 
from Argos into the territory of Epidaurus, and spent seemingly 
a fortnight or three weeks in laying it waste; all this time being 
really, according to the reckoning of the other Dorian states, 
part of the Karneian truce, which the Argeians, adopting their 
own arbitrary computation of time, professed not to be violating. 
The Epidaurians, unable to meet them single-handed in the field, 


1 Thucyd. v, 54. jdes dé ovdei¢ bree otparebovory ovdi al modeuc 8& dy 


- éréupdnoar. \ 


This incident shows that Sparta employed the military foree of her allies 
without any regard to their feclings, quite as decidedly as Athens; though 
there wére some among them too powerful to be thus treated. 

VOL. VII. doc. 
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invoked the aid of their allies; who, however, had already been 
summoned by Sparta for the succeeding month, and did not 
choose, any more than the Spartans,to move during the Kar- 
neian month itself. Some allies, however, perhaps the Corin- 
thians, came as far as the Epidaurian border, but did not feel 
themselves strong enough to lend aid by entering the territory 
alone. 


1 Thucyd. v, 54. ’Apyetoce 0’ dvayapyoavtwv aitoy (the Lacedemonians), 
tov mpd Tod Kapveiov pnvog éeAbovtec tetpads dVivovtog, Kat GyovTec 
THY Hmépay TALTHY TMavTa TOY Ypovor, eoéBahoy bc THY 'Ent- 
davpiay nat 2OHovv. ’Enidavpios 68 todc Evupaxove érexadodyto-, dv ol 
pev Tov pjva TpodidacicarTo, ol é Kal & pwetopiay tHe "Exidavpiac 
EAS OvTEc Hovyacov, 

In explaining this passage, I venture to depart from the views of all the 
commentators; with the less scruple, as it seems to me that even the best 
of them are here embarrassed and unsatisfactory. 

The meaning which I give to the words is the most strict and literal 
possible: “ The Argeians, having set out on the 26th of the month before 
Karneius, and keeping that day during the whole time, invaded the Epidaurian 
territory, and went on ravaging it.” By “during the whole time” is meant, 
during the whole time that this expedition lasted. That is, in my judg- 
ment, they kept the twenty-sixth day of the antecedent month for a whole 
fortnight or so; they called each successive day by the same name; they 
stopped the computed march of time; the twenty-seventh was never admit- 
ted to have arrived. Dr. Thirlwall translates it (Hist. Gr. vol. iii, ch. xxiv, 
p. 831: “ They began their march on a day which they had always been 
used to keep holy.” But surely the words raévra Tov xpovoy must denote 
some definite interval of time, and can hardly be construed as equivalent to 
ast. Moreover the words, as Dr. Thirlwall construes them, introduce a 
new fact which has no visible bearing on the main affirmation of the sen- 
tence. 

The meaning which I give may perhaps be called in question on the 
ground that such tampering with the calendar is too absurd and childish to 
have been really committed. Yet it is not more absurd than the two votes 
of the Athenian assembly (in 290 z.c.), who being in the month of Muny- 
chion, first passed a vote that that month should be the month Anthestérion ; 
next, that it should be the month Boédromion; in order that Demetrius 
Poliorkétés might be initiated both in the lesser and greater mysteries of 
Démétér, both at once and at the same time. Demetrius arrived at Athens 
in the month Munychion, and went through both ceremonies with little or 
no delay; the religious scruple, and the dignity of the Two Goddesses, 
being saved by altering the name of the month twice (Plutarch; Demetrius, 
c. 26). : 
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Meanwhile the Athenians had convoked another congress of 
deputies at Mantineia, for the purpose of discussing propositions 


Besides, if we look to the conduct of the Argeians themselves at a subsc- 
quent period (B.c. 389, Xenophon, Hellen. iv, 7, 2,5; v, 1, 29), we shall sec 
them playing an. analogous trick with the calendar in order to get the 
benefit of the sacred truce. When the Lacedemonians invaded Argos, the 
Argeians despatched heralds with wreaths and the appropriate insignia, to 
warn them off on the ground of its being the period of the holy truce, — 
though it really was not so.—obxy drote KaSnKOL 6 YpbvOg, GAA’ 
OmoTte EuBaAdhetcv pérdocev Aakedatpéviot, TOTEe bTE- 
pepov trode wyvac— Oi dé Apyeiot éret Eyywcar od duvgnoduevor KwAvELY, 
éxempav, GoTvep eiGbecar, éotedavapévove dbo Kppvkac, bro dé- 
povtacgorovdadc. On more than one occasion, this stratagem was 
successful: the Lacedzmonians did not dare to act in defiance of the sum- 
mons of the heralds, who affirmed that it was the time of the truce, though 
in reality it was not so. At last, the Spartan king Agesipolis actually went 
both to Olympia and Delphi, to put the express question to those oracles, 
whether he was bound to accept the truce at any moment, right or wrong, 
when it might suit the convenience of the Argeians to bring it forward as a 
sham plea (tmo¢éperv). The oracles both told him that he was under no 
obligation to submit to such a pretence; accordingly, he sent back the 
heralds, refusing to attend to their summons, and invaded the Argeian 
territory. 

Now here is a case exactly in point, with this difference; that the Arge- 
ians, when they are invaders of Epidaurus, falsify the calendar in order to 
blot out the holy truce where it really ought to have come: whereas when 
they are the party invaded, they commit similar falsification in order to 
introduce the truce where it does not legitimately belong. I conceive, there- 
fore, that such an analogous incident completely justifies the interpretation 
which I have giyen of the passage now before us in Thucydidés. 

But even if I were unable to produce a case so exactly parallel, I should 
still defend the interpretation. Looking to the state of the ancient Grecian 
calendars, the proceeding imputed to the Argeians ought not to be looked 
on as too preposterous and absurd for adoption, with the same eyes as we 
should regard it now. 

With the exception of Athens, we do not know completely the calendar 
of a single other Grecian city: but we know that the months of all were 
lunar months, and that the practice followed in regard to intercalation, for 
the prevention of inconvenient divergence between lunar and. solar time, 
was different in each different city. Accordingly, the lunar month of one 
city did not, except by accident, either begin or end at the same time as 
the lunar month of another. M. Boeckh observes (ad Corp. Inscr. t. i, p. 
734): “ Variorum populorum menses, qui sibi secundum legitimos annorum 
cardines respondent, non quovis conyeniunt anno, nisi cyclus intercalatio- 
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of peace: perhaps this may have been a point carried by Nikias 
at Athens, in spite of Alkibiadés. What other deputies attended 


num utrique populi idem sit: sed ubi differunt cycli, altero populo prius 
intercalante mensem dum non intercalat alter, eorum qui non intercalarunt 
mensis certus cedit jam in eum mensem alterorum qui preecedit illum cui 
yulgo respondet certus iste mensis: quod tamen negligere 'solent chrono- 
logi.’?. Compare also the valuable Dissertation of KK. F, Hermann, Ueber 
die Griechische Monatskunde, Gotting. 1844, pp. 21-27, where all that is 
known about the Grecian names and arrangement of months is well brought 
together. 

The names of the Argeian months we hardly know at all (see K. F. Her- 
mann, pp. 84-124): indeed, the only single name resting on positive proof, 
is that of a month Hermeus, How far the months of Argos agreed with 
those of Epidaurus or Sparta we do not know, nor have we any right to 
presume that they did agree. Nor is it by any means clear that every city 
in Greece had what may properly be called a system of intercalation, so 
correct as to keep the calendar right without frequent arbitrary interferences. 
Even at Athens, it is not yet satisfactorily proved that the Metonic calen- 
dar was ever actually received into civil use. Cicero, in describing the 
practice of the Sicilian Greeks about reckoning of time, characterizes their 
interferences for the purpose of correcting the calendar as occasional rather 
than systematic. WVerres took occasion from these interferences to make a 
still more violent change, by declaring the Ides of January to be the calends 
of March (Cicero, Verr. ii, 52, 129). 

Now where a people are accustomed to get wrong in their calendar, and 
to see occasional interferences introduced by authority to set them right, 
the step which I here suppose the Argeians to haye taken about the inva- 
sion of Epidaurus will not appear absurd and preposterous. The Argeians 
would pretend that the real time for celebrating the festival of Karneia had 
not yet arrived. On that point, they were not bound to follow the views 
of other Dorian states, since there does not seem to have been any recog- 
nized authority for proclaiming the commencement of the Karneian truce, 
as the Eleians proclaimed the Olympic and the Corinthians the Isthmiac 
truce. In saying, therefore, that the twenty-sixth of the month preceding 
Karneius should be repeated, and that the twenty-seventh should not be 
recognized as. arriving for a fortnight or three weeks, the Argeian govern- 
ment would only be employing an expedient the like of which had been 
before resorted to; though, in the case before us, it was employed for a 
fraudulent purpose. 

The Spartan month Hekatombeus appears to have corresponded with the 
Attic month Hekatombzon; the Spartan month following it, Karneius, with 
the Attic month Metageitnion (Hermann, p. 112), our months July and 
August ; such correspondence being by no means exact or constant. Both 
Dr. Arnold and Goller speak of Hekatombeus as if it were the Argeian 
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we are not told; but Euphamidas, coming as envoy from Corinth, 
animadverted even at the opening of the debates upon the in- 
consistency of assembling a peace congress while war was actually 
raging in the Epidaurian territory. So much were the Athenian 
deputies struck with this observation, that they departed, per- 
suaded the Argeians to retire from Epidaurus, and then came 
back to resume negotiations. Still, however, the pretensions of 
both parties were found irreconcilable, and the congress broke 
up; upon which the Argeians again returned to renew their de- 
vastations in Epidaurus, while the Lacedemonians, immediately 
on the expiration of the Karneian month, marched out again, as 
far as their border town of Karyz, but were again arrested and 
forced to return by unfavorable border-sacrifices. Intimation of 
their out-march, however, was transmitted to Athens ; upon which 
Alkibiadés, at the head of one thousand Athenian hoplites, was 
sent to join the Argeians. But before he arrived, the Lacede- 
monian army had been already disbanded; so that his services 
were no longer required, and the Argeians carried their ravages 
over one-third of the territory of Epidaurus before they at length 
evacuated it.! 


month preceding Karneius: but we only know it as a Spartan month. Its 
name does not appear among the months of the Dorian cities in Sicily, 
among whom nevertheless Karneius seems universal. See Franz, Comm. 
ad Corp. Inscript. Greec. No: 5475, 5491, 5640. Part xxxii, p. 640. 

The tricks played with the calendar at Rome, by political authorities for 
party-purposes, are well known to every one. And even in some states of 
Greece, the course of the calendar was so uncertain as to serve as a prover- 
bial expression for inextricable confusion. See Hesychius—Ev Kéw tec 
Heep a; Ertl rov ok evyvdctwv: obdsic yap oidev év Kéw tic 7 Huspa, bre 
obk toraow at nuépat, GAN oe Exaotoe SéAovolv Gyovor. See also Aristoph. 
Nubes, 605. ; 

1 Thucyd. v, 55. Kat’ ASnvainr adroie yiAvoe &BoA0ncav dmAirar Kat ?Ar- 
KLBLadn¢e oTparnyoc, TuSouevor Tod Aaxedaipoviove éeotparevoSar Kal dc 
ovdév éts aiTav édet, axjAGov. This is the reading which Portus, Bloom- 
field, Didot, and Goller, either adopt or recommend ; leaving out the parti- 
ele d which stands in the common text after ruddmevos, 

_ If we do not adopt this reading, we must construe éSeorparevo0as, as Dr. 
Arnold and Poppo construe it, in the sense of “ had already completed 
their expedition and returned home.” But no authority is produced for 
putting such a meaning upon the verb éxorparevw: and the view of Dr. 
Arnold, who conceives that this meaning exclusively belongs to the preterite 
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The Epidaurians were reinforced about the end of September 
by a detachment of three hundred Lacedemonian hoplites under 
Agesippidas, sent by sea without the knowledge of the Athenians. 
Of this, the Argeians preferred loud complaints at Athens; and 
they had good reason to condemn the negligence of the Athenians 
as allies, for not having kept better naval watch at their neigh- 
boring station of A®gina, and for having allowed this enemy to 
enter the harbor of Epidaurus. But they took another ground 
of complaint, somewhat remarkable. In the alliance between 
Athens, Argos, Elis, and Mantineia, it had been stipulated that 
neither of the four should suffer the passage of troops through its 
territory, without the joint consent of all. Now the sea was 
accounted a part of the territory of Athens: so that the Athe- 
nians had violated this article of the treaty by permitting the 
Lacedemonians to send troops by sea to Epidaurus. And the 
Argeians now required Athens, in compensation for this wrong, 
to carry back the Messenians and Helots from Kephallenia to 
Pylos, and allow them to ravage Laconia. ‘The Athenians, under 
the persuasion of Alkibiadés, complied with their requisition ; in- 
scribing, at the foot of the pillar on which their alliance with 
Sparta stood recorded, that the Lacedemonians had not observed 
their oaths. Nevertheless, they still abstained from formally 
throwing up their treaty with Lacedzemon, or breaking it in any 
other way.!. The relations between Athens and Sparta thus re- 
mained in name, peace and alliance, so far as concerns direct 
operations against each other’s territory ; in reality, hostile action 
as well as hostile manceuvring, against each other, as allies re 
spectively of third parties. 

The Argeians, after having prolonged their incursions on the 
Epidaurian territory throughout all the autumn, made in the 
winter an unavailing attempt to take the town itself by storm. 
Though there was no considerable action, but merely a succes- 
sion of desultory attacks, in some of which the Epidaurians even 


or pluperfeet tense, is powerfully contradicted by the use of the word é&e- 
oTparevpévar (ii, 7), the same verb and the same tense, yet in a meaning 
contrary to that which he assigns. 

It appears to me the least objectionable proceeding of the two, to dis- 
pense with the particle dé, ( 

1 Thucyd. v, 56. 
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had the advantage, yet they- still suffered serious hardship, and 
pressed their case forcibly on the sympathy of Sparta. Thus 
importuned, and mortified as well as alarmed by the increasing 
defection or coldness which they now experienced throughout 
Peloponnesus, the Lacedemonians determined during the course 
of the ensuing summer to put forth their strength vigorously, and 
win back their lost ground.! 

Towards the month of June (B.c. 418) they marched with 
their full force, freemen as well as Helots, under king Agis, 
against Argos. The Tegeans and other Arcadian’allies joined 
them on the march, while their other allies near the Isthmus,— 
Beeotians, Megarians, Corinthians, Sikyonians, Phliasians, etc., 
were directed to assemble at Phlius. The number of these latter 
allies were very considerable, for we hear of five thousand Beeo- 
tian hoplites, and two thousand Corinthian: the Beeotians had 
with them also five thousand light-armed, five hundred horsemen, 
and five hundred foot-soldiers, who ran alongside of the horse- 
men. The numbers of the rest, or of Spartans themselves, we 
do not know; nor probably did Thucydidés himself know: for 
we find him remarking elsewhere the impenetrable concealment 
of the Lacedeemonians on all public affairs, in reference to the 
numbers at the subsequent battle of Mantineia. Such muster of 
the Lacedzemonian alliance was no secret to the Argeians, who 
marching first to Mantineia, and there taking up the force of that 
city as well as three thousand Eleian hoplites who came to join 
them, met the Lacedzmonians in their march at Methydrium in 
Arcadia. The two armies being posted on opposite hills, the 
Argeians had resolved to attack Agis the next day, so as to 
prevent him from joining his allies at Phlius. But he eluded 
this separate encounter by decamping in the night, reached Phlius, 
and operated his junction in safety. We do not hear that there 
was in the Lacedeemonian army any commander of lochus, who, 
copying the unreasonable punctilio of Amompharetus before the 
battle of Platea, refused to obey the order of retreat before the 
enemy, to the imminent risk of the whole army. And the fact, 

_ that no similar incident occurred now, may be held to prove that 


1 Thucyd. v, 57. 
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the Lacedemonians had acquired greater familiarity with the 
exigencies of actual warfare. 

As soon as the Lacedxmonian retreat was known in the morn- 
ing, the Argeians left their position also, and marched with their 
allies, first to Argos itself; next, to Nemea, on the ordinary road 
from Corinth and Phlius to Argos, by which they imagined that 
the invaders would approach. But Agis acted differently. Dis- 
tributing his force into three divisions, he himself with the Lace- 
demonians and Arcadians, taking a short, but very rugged and 
difficult road, crossed the ridge of the mountains and descended 
straight into the plain near Argos. The Corinthians, Pellenians, 
and Phliasians, were directed to follow another mountain road, 
which entered the same plain upon a different point; while the 
Beeotians, Corinthians, and Sikyonians, followed the longer, more 
even, and more ordinary route, by Nemea. This route, though 
apparently frequented and convenient, led for a considerable dis- 
tance along a narrow ravine, called the Trétus, bounded on each 
side by mountains. ‘The united army under Agis was much 
superior in number to the Argeians: but if all had marched in 
one line by the frequented route through the narrow Trétus, 
their superiority of number would have been of little use, whilst 
the Argeians would have had a position highly favorable to their 
defence. By dividing his force, and taking the mountain road 
with his own division, Agis got into the plain of Argos in the 
rear of the Argeian position at Nemea. He anticipated that 
when the Argeians saw him devastating their properties near 
the city, they would forthwith quit the advantageous ground near 
Nemea, to come and attack him in the plain: the Beeotian divis- 
ion would thus find the road by Nemea and the Trétus open, 
and would be able to march without resistance into the plain of 
Argos, where their numerous cavalry would act with effect against 
the Argeians engaged in attacking Agis. This triple march was 
executed. Agis with his division, and the Corinthians with theirs, 
got across the mountains into the Argeian plain during the night ; 
while the Argeians,! hearing at daybreak that he was near their 


1 Thucyd. v, 58. Oc d3 Apyeioe yvovtec &BonScuv Guépac 70 &k THE 
Nepéac, etc. ; 
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city, ravaging Saminthus and other places, left their position at 
Nemea to come down to the plain and attack him. In their 
march they had a partial skirmish with the Corinthian division, 
which had reached a high ground immediately above the Argeian 
plain, and which lay nearly in the road. But this affair was 
’ indecisive, and they soon found themselves in the plain near to 
Agis and the Lacedemonians, who lay between them and their 
city. 

On both sides, the armies were marshalled, and order taken 
for battle. But the situation of the Argeians was in reality little 
less than desperate: for while they had Agis and his division in 
their front, the Corinthian detachment was near enough to take 
them in flank, and the Beeotians marching along the undefended 
road through the Trétus would attack them in the rear. The 
Beeotian cavalry too would act with full effect upon them in the 
plain, since neither Argos, Elis, nor Mantineia, seemed to have 
possessed any horsemen; a description of force which ought to 
have been sent from Athens, though from some cause which 
does not appear, the Athenian contingent had not yet arrived. 
Nevertheless, in spite of this very critical position, both the Ar- 
geians and their allies were elate with confidence and impatient 
for battle; thinking only of the division of Agis immediately in 
their front, which appeared to be inclosed between them and 
their city, and taking no heed to the other formidable enemies in 
their flank and rear. But the Argeian generals were better 
aware than their soldiers of the real danger; and just as the two 
armies were about to charge, Alkiphron, proxenus of the Lacedz- 
monians at Argos, accompanied Thrasyllus, one of the five generals 
of the Argeians, to a separate parley with Agis, without the least 
consultation or privity on the part of their own army. They 
exhorted Agis not to force on a battle, assuring him that the 
Argeians were ready both to give and receive equitable satisfac- 
tion, in all matters of complaint which the Lacedzemonians might 
urge against them, and to conclude a just peace for the future. 
Agis, at once acquiescing in the proposal, granted them a truce 
of four months to accomplish what they had promised. He on 
his part also took this step without consulting either his army or 
his allies, simply addressing a few words of confidential talk to 
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one of the official Spartans near him. Immediately, he gave the 
order for retreat, and the army, instead of being led to battle, 
was conducted out of the Argeian territory, through the Nemean 
road whereby the Beotians had just been entering. But it re- 
quired all the habitual discipline of Lacedemonian soldiers to 
make them obey this order of the Spartan king, alike unexpected 
and unwelcome.! For the army were fully sensible both of the 
prodigious advantages of their position, and of the overwhelming 
strength of the invading force, so that all the three divisions were 
loud in their denunciations of Agis, and penetrated with shame 
at the thoughts of so disgraceful a retreat. And when they all 
saw themselves in one united body at Nemea, previous to break- 
ing up and going home, — so as to have before their eyes their 
own full numbers and the complete equipment of one of the 
finest Hellenic armies which had ever been assembled, — the 
Argeian body of allies, before whom they were now retiring, 
appeared contemptible in the comparison, and they separated 
with yet warmer and more universal indignation against the 
king who had betrayed their cause. 
On returning home, Agis incurred not less blame from the 
Spartan authorities than from his own army, for having thrown 
away so admirable an opportunity of subduing Argos. This 
was assuredly no more than he deserved: but we read with no 
small astonishment that the Argeians and their allies on return- 
ing were even more exasperated against Thrasyllus,2 whom they 
accused of having traitorously thrown away a certain victory. 
They had indeed good ground, in the received practice, to cen- 
sure him for having concluded a truce without taking the sense 
of the people. It was their custom on returning from a march, 
to hold a public court-martial before entering the city, at a place 
called the Charadrus, or winter torrent near the walls, for the 
purpose of adjudicating on offences and faults committed in the 
army. Such was their wrath on this occasion against Thrasyllus, 
that they would scarcely be prevailed upon even to put him upon 
his trial, but began tostone him. He was forced to seek personal 


1 Thucyd. v, 60. Of d& Aaxedarudriot Kai of Edupayor eixovto pév ae 
nyeito dua Tov vopor, év aitia 0é eiyov Kar’ GAAHAOUVES TOAAR TOV “Ayr, ete. 

? Thacyd. v, 60. ?Apyetor 08 Kai abrol Ere év moAA@ mAéovi aitia lyon 
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safety at the altar; upon which the soldiers tried him, and he 
was condemned to have his property confiscated.! 

Very shortly afterwards the expected Athenian contingent 
arrived, which probably ought to have come earlier: one thousand 
hoplites, with three hundred horsemen, under Lachés and 
Nikostratus. Alkibiadés came as ambassador, probably serving 
as a soldier also among the horsemen. The Argeians, notwith- 
standing their displeasure against Thrasyllus, nevertheless felt 
themselves pledged to observe the truce which he had concluded, 
and their magistrates accordingly desired the newly-arrived 
Athenians to depart. Nor was Alkibiadés even permitted to 
approach and address the public assembly, until the Mantineian 
and Eleian allies insisted that thus much at least should not be 
refused. An assembly was therefore convened, in which these 
allies took part, along with the Argeians. Alkibiadés contended 
strenuously that the recent truce with the Lacedemonians was 
null and void; since it had been contracted without the privity 
of all the allies, distinctly at-variance with the terms of the 
alliance. He therefore called upon them to resume military 
operations forthwith, in conjunction with the reinforcement now 
seasonably arrived. His speech so persuaded the assembly, that 
the Mantineians and Eleians consented at once to join him in 
an expedition against the Arcadian town of Orchomenus ; the 
Argeians, also, though at first reluctant, very speedily followed 
them thither. Orchomenus was a place important to acquire, not 
merely because its territory joined that of Mantineia on the 
northward, but because the Lacedzmonians had deposited therein 
the hostages which they had taken from Arcadian townships and + 
villages as guarantee for fidelity. Its walls were however in bad 
condition, and its inhabitants, after a short resistance, capitulated. 
They agreed to become allies of Mantineia, to furnish hostages 
for faithful adhesion to such alliance, and to deliver up the 
hostages deposited with them by Sparta. 

- Encouraged by first success, the allies debated what they should 
next undertake ; the Eleians contending strenuously for a march 
against Lepreum, while the Mantineians were anxious to attack 
their enemy and neighbor Tegea. The Argeians and Athenians 
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preferred the latter, incomparably the more important enter- 
prise of the two: but such was the disgust of the Eleians at the 
rejection of their proposition, that they abandoned the army 
altogether, and went home. Notwithstanding their desertion, 
however, the remaining allies continued together at Mantineia, 
organizing their attack upon Tegea, in which city they had a strong 
favorable party, who had actually laid their plans, and were on 
the point of proclaiming the revolt of the city from Sparta,! 
when the philo-Laconian Tegeans just saved themselves by 
despatching the most urgent message to Sparta, and receiving 
the most rapid succor. The Lacedxmonians, filled with indigna- 
tion at the news of the surrender of Orchomenus, vented anew 
all their displeasure against Agis, whom they now threatened 
with the severe punishment of demolishing his house and fining 
him in the sum of one hundred thousand drachme, or about 
twenty-seven and two-thirds Attic talents. He urgently entreated 
that an opportunity might be afforded to him of redeeming by 
some brave deed the ill name which he had incurred: if he 
failed in doing so, then they might inflict on him what penalty 
they chose. The penalty was accordingly withdrawn: but a 
restriction, new to the Spartan constitution, was now placed upon 
the authority of the king. It had been before a part of his pre- 
rogative to lead out the army single-handed and on his own 
authority ; but a council of ten was now named, without whose 
concurrence he was interdicted from exercising such power.2 

To the great good fortune of Agis, a pressing message now 
arrived announcing the imminent revolt of Tegea, the most 
important ally of Sparta, and close upon her border. Such 
was the alarm occasioned by this news that the whole military 
population instantly started off to relieve the place, Agis at their 
head, the most rapid movement ever known to have been made 
by Lacedemonian soldiers. When they arrived at Orestheium 
in Arcadia, in their way, perhaps hearing that the danger was 


' Thueyd. v, 64. dcov obk ddbéornxer, etc. ? Thucyd. v, 63. 

3 Thucyd. v, 64. évradda bf BonSera Tov Aakedatuovior yiyvetat abray Te 
kat Tov ElAOrov ravdnuel d&eia Kal ola ow mpotepov. The outmarch of 
the Spartans just before the battle of Platea (described in Herodot. vii, 10) 
seems, however, to have been quite as rapid and instantaneous. 
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somewhat less pressing, they sent back to Sparta one-sixth part 
of the forces, for home defence, the oldest as well as the 
youngest men. ‘The remainder marched forward to Tegea, 
where they were speedily joined by their Arcadian allies. They 
farther sent messages to the Corinthians and Beeotians, as well 
as to the Phocians and Lokrians, invoking the immediate pres- 
ence of these contingents in the territory of Mantineia. The 
arrival of such reinforcements, however, even with all possible 
zeal on the part of the cities contributing, could not be looked 
for without some lapse of time; the rather, as it appears, that 
they could not get into the territory of Mantineia except by 
passing through that of Argos,! which could not be safely 
attempted until they had all formed a junction. Accordingly 
Agis, impatient to redeem his reputation, marched at once with 
the Lacedemonians and the Arcadian allies present, into the ter’ 
ritory of Mantineia, and took up a position near the Herakleion, 
or temple of Héraklés,? from whence he began to ravage the 
neighboring lands. The Argeians and their allies presently 
came forth from Mantineia, planted themselves near him, but on 
very rugged and impracticable ground, and thus offered him ° 
battle. Nothing daunted by the difficulties of the position, he 
marshalled his army and led it up to attack them. His rashness 
on the present occasion might have produced as much mischief 
as his inconsiderate concession to Thrasyllus near Argos, had not 
an ancient Spartan called out to him that he was now merely 
proceeding “to heal mischief by mischief.” So forcibly was 
Agis impressed éither with this timely admonition, or by the 
closer view of the position which he had undertaken to assault, 
that he suddenly halted the army and gave orders for retreat, 
though actually within distance no greater than the cast of a 
javelin from the enemy. 


1 Thucyd. v, 64. EvvéxAye yap dca péoov. 

? The Lacedemonian kings appear to have felt a sense of protection in 
encamping near a temple of Héraklés, their heroic progenitor (see Keno- 
phon, Hellen. vii, 1, 31). 

* Thucyd. v, 65. See an exclamation by an old Spartan mentioned as 
productive of important consequences, at the moment when a battle was 
going to commence, in Xenophon, Hellen. vii, 4, 25. 
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His march was now intended to draw the Argeians away from 
the difficult ground. which they occupied. On the frontier 
between Mantineia and Tegea— both situated on a lofty but 
inclosed plain, drained only by katabothra, or natural subterra- 
nean channels in the mountains — was situated a head of water, 
the regular efilux of which seems to have been kept up by joint 
operations of both cities for their mutual benefit. Thither Agis 
now conducted his army, for the purpose of turning the water 
towards the side of Mantineia, where it would occasion serious 
damage; calculating that the Mantineians and their allies would 
certainly descend from their position to hinder it. No stratagem 
however was necessary to induce the latter to adopt this reso- 
lution. For so soon as they saw the Lacedemonians, after 
advancing to the foot of the hill, first suddenly halt, next retreat, 
and lastly disappear, their surprise was very great: and this sur- 
prise was soon converted into contemptuous confidence and im- 
patience to pursue the flying enemy. The generals not sharing 
such confidence, hesitated at first to quit their secure position : 
upon which the troops became clamorous, and loudly denounced 
them for treason in letting the Lacedamonians quietly escape a 
second time, as they had before done near Argos. ‘These gener- 
als would probably not be the same with those who had incurred, 
a short time before, so much undeserved censure for their con- 
_ vention with Agis: but the murmurs on the present. occasion, 
hardly less unreasonable, drove ‘them, not without considerable 
shame and confusion, to give orders for advance. They aban- 
doned the hill, marched down into the plain so as to approach 
the Lacedemonians, and employed the next day in arranging 
themselves in good battle order, so as to be ready to fight 
at a moment’s notice. 

Meanwhile it appears that Agis had found himself disap- 
pointed in his operations upon the water. He had either not 
done so much damage, or not spread so much terror, as he had 
expected: and he accordingly desisted, putting himself again in 
march to resume his position at the Herakleion, and supposing 
that his enemies still retained their position on the hill. But in 
the course of this march he came suddenly upon the Argeian and 
allied army where he was not in the least prepared to see them: 
they were not only in the plain, but already drawn up in perfect 
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order of battle. The Mantineians occupied the right wing, the 
post of honor, because the ground was in their territory: next 
to them stood their dependent Arcadian allies: then the chosen 
Thousand-regiment of Argos, citizens of wealth and family, 
trained in arms at the cost of the state: alongside of them, the 
remaining Argeian hoplites, with their dependent allies of Kle- 
6nz and Orne: last of all, on the left wing, stood the sear 
their hoplites as well as their horsemen. 

It was with the greatest surprise that Agis and his detiiy be- 
held this unexpected apparition. To any other Greeks than 
Lacedzemonians, the sudden presentation of a formidable enemy 
would have occasioned a feeling of dismay from which they 
would have found it difficult to recover; and even the Lacede- 
monians, on this occasion, underwent a momentary shock unpar- 
alleled in their previous experience But they now felt the full 
advantage of their rigorous training and habit of military obedi- 
ence, as well as of that subordination of officers which was pecu- 
liar to themselves in Greece. In other Grecian armies orders 
were proclaimed to the troops in a loud voice by a herald, who 
received them personally from the general: each faxis, or com- 
pany, indeed, had its own taxiarch, but the latter did not receive 
his orders separately from the general, and seems to have had no 
personal responsibility for the execution of them by his soldiers. 
Subordinate and responsible military authority was not. recog- 
nized. Among the Lacedemonians, on the contrary, there was a 
regular gradation of military and responsible authority, “ com- 
manders of commanders,” each of whom had his special duty in 
insuring the execution of orders.2. Every order emanated from 
the Spartan king when he was present, and was given to the 
polemarchs (each commanding a mora, the largest military divis- 


1 Thueyd. v, 66. wGAsora 07 Aakedarpoviot, é¢ 0 Euéuvnvto, év TobTa Te 
Kaip@ &erdaynoav’ did Bpaysiag yap meAAjoeuc  mapackevy avtoic éyiy- 
vero, etc. 

2 Thucyd. vy, 66. Zyeddv yap te wav, wAqy Sie TO oTpaToredoyv Tov 
Aaxedaipovinn é dpxovtec apxyovruv elo, Kal TO émipedic Tob Opwpévov moa- 
hoi¢ Tpoonker. 

Xenophon, De Republ. Laced. xi, 5. Al rapayoyal dorep bd KjpvKoc Hrd 
Tod Praporapzov Aye Onhobvras: compare xi, 8, 76 évouorapyy mapeyyvd- 
Tat ei¢ wérorov Trap’ dona Kavioracbat, ete. 
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ion), who intimated it to the lochagi, or colonels, of the respec- 
tive lochi. These again gave command to each pentekontér, or 
captain of a pentekosty; lastly, he to the endmotarch, who com- 
manded the lowest subdivision; called an endmoty. The soldier 
thus received no immediate orders except from the endmotarch, 
who was in the first instance responsible for his enédmoty; but 
the pentekontér and the lochage were responsible also each for 
his larger division; the pentekosty including four endmoties, and 
the lochus four pentekosties, at least so the numbers stood on this 
occasion. All the various military manceuvres were familiar to 
the Lacedemonians from their unremitting drill, so that their 
armies enjoyed the advantage of readier obedience along with 
more systematic command. Accordingly, though thus taken by 
surprise, and called on now for the first time in their lives, to 
form in the presence of an enemy, they only manifested the 
greater promptitude! and anxious haste in obeying the orders of 
Agis, transmitted through the regular series of officers. The 
battle array was attained with regularity as well as with speed. 
The extreme left of the Lacedemonian line belonged by an- 
cient privilege to the Skirite ; mountaineers of the border dis- 
trict of Laconia, skirting the Arcadian Parrhasii, seemingly east 
of the Eurotas, near its earliest and highest course. These men, 
originally Arcadians, now constituted a variety of Laconian 
Periceki, with peculiar duties as well as peculiar privileges. 
Numbered among the bravest and most active men in Pelopon- 
nesus, they generally formed the vanguard in an advancing 
march ; and the Spartans stand accused of having exposed them 
to danger as well as toil with unbecoming recklessness.2. Next 
to the Skiritz, who were six hundred in number, stood the en- 
franchised Helots, recently returned from serving with Brasidas 
in Thrace, and the Neodamédes, both probably summoned home 
from Lepreum, where we were told before that they had been 
planted. After them, in the centre of the entire line, came the 
Lacedemonian lochi, seven in number, with the Arcadian de- 


? Thucyd.v, 66. eid¢ b7d orovdyje kadiorayto é¢ KOophovY TOY éare 
TOY, "Aytdo¢ Tod Baciréwe Exacta eqnyovuévov Kara TOY véouor, etc. 

* Xenophon, Cyrov. iv, 2, 1: see Diodor. xv, ¢. 82; Xenophon, Rep. 
Laced. xiii, 6. ‘ 
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pendent allies, Herzan and Menalian, near them. Lastly, 
in the right wing, stood the Tegeans, with a small division of 
Lacedzmonians occupying the extreme right, as the post of 
honor. On each flank there were some Lacedemonian horse- 
men.! 

Thucydidés, with a frankness which enhances the value of his 
testimony wherever he gives it positively, informs us that he can- 
not pretend to set down the number of either army. It is evident 
that this silence is not for want of having inquired; but none of 
the answers which he received appeared to him trustworthy : the 
extreme secrecy of Lacedemonian politics admitted of no cer- 
tainty about ¢heir numbers, while the empty numerical boasts of 
other Greeks were not less misleading. In the absence of as- 
sured information about aggregate number, the historian gives us 
some general information accessible to every inquirer, and some 
facts visible to a spectator. From his language it is conjec- 
tured, with some probability, by Dr. Thirlwall and others, that 
he was himself present at the battle, though in what capacity we 
cannot determine, as he was an exile from his country. First, 
he states that the Lacedemonian army appeared more numerous 

_than that of the enemy. Next he tells us, that independent of 
the Skirite on the left, who were six hundred in number, the 
remaining Lacedemonian front, to the extremity of their right 
wing, consisted of four hundred and forty-eight men, each en- 
émoty having four men in front. In respect to depth, the differ- 
ent endmoties were not all equal; but for the most part, the files 
were eight deep. There were seven lochi in all (apart from the 
Skiritz) ; each lochus comprised four pentekosties, each pente- 
kosty contained four endmoties.2 Multiplying four hundred and 


1 Thucyd. y, 67. 

2 Very little can be made out respecting the structure of the Lacedemo- 
nian army. We know that the endmoty was the elementary division, the 
military unit: that the pentekosty was composed of a definite (not always 
the same) number of endmoties: that the lochus also was composed of a 
definite (not always the same) number of pentekosties. The mora appears 
to have been a still larger division, consisting of so many lochi (according 
to Xenophon, of four lochi): but Thucydidés speaks as if he knew no di- 
vision larger than the lochus. 

Beyond this yery slender information, there seems no other fact certainly 

vol. Vil. 4* 6oc. 
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forty-four by eight, and adding the six hundred Skirite, this 
would make a total of four thousand one hundred and eighty-four 
hoplites, besides a few horsemen on each flank. Respecting 
light-armed, nothing is said. I have no confidence in such an 
estimate — but the total is smaller than we should have expected, 
considering that the Lacedemonians had marched out from 
Sparta with their entire force on a pressing emergency, and that 
they had only sent home one-sixth of their total, their oldest and” 
youngest soldiers. 

It does not appear that the generals on the Argeian side made 
any attempt to charge while the Lacedemonian battle-array was 
yet incomplete. It was necessary for them, according to Gre- 
cian practice, to wind up the courage of their troops by some 
words of exhortation and encouragement: and before these were 
finished, the Lacedemonians may probably have attained their 
order. The Mantineian officers reminded their countrymen that 
the coming battle would decide whether Mantineia should con- 
tinue to be a free and imperial city, with Arcadian dependencies 
of her own, as she now was, or should again be degraded into a 
dependency of Lacedamon. ~The Argeian leaders dwelt upon 


established about the Lacedzmonian military distribution. Nor ought we 
reasonably to expect to find that these words endmoty, pentekosty, lochus, ete., 
indicate any fixed number of men: our own names regiment, company, troop, 
brigade, division, etc., are all more or less indefinite as to positive numbers 
and proportion to each other. 

That which was peculiar to the Lacedzmonian drill, was, the teaching a 
small number of men like an endmoty (twenty-five, thirty-two, thirty-six 
men, as we sometimes find it), to perform its evolutions under the com- 
mand of its enémotarch. When this was once secured, it is probable that 
the combination of these elementary divisions was left to be determined in 
every case by circumstances. 

Thucydidés states two distinct facts. 1. Hach endmoty had four men in 
Jront. 2. Each endmoty varied in depth, according as every lochagus chose. 
Now Dobree asks, with much reason, how these two assertions are to be 
reconciled? Given the number of men in front, the depth of the endmoty 
is of course determined, without any reference to the discretion of any one. 
These two assertions appear distinctly contradictory; unless we suppose 
(what seems very difficult to believe) that the lochage might make one or 
two of the four files of the same endmoty deeper than the rest. Dobree 
proposes, as a means of removing this difficulty, to expunge some words 
from the text. One cannot have. confidence, however, in the conjecture, 
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the opportunity which Argos now had of recovering her lost 
ascendency in Peloponnesus, and of revenging herself upon her 
worst enemy and neighbor. The Athenian troops were exhorted 
to show themselves worthy of thé many brave allies with whom 
they were now associated, as well as to protect their own 
territory and empire by vanquishing their enemy in Pelopon- 
nesus. 

It illustrates forcibly the peculiarity of Lacedemonian char- 
acter, that to them no similar words of encouragement were 
addressed either by Agis or any of the officers. “They knew 
(says the historian!) that long practice beforehand in the business 
of war, was a better preservative than fine speeches on-the spur 
of the moment.” As among professional soldiers, bravery was 
assumed as a thing of course, without any special exhortation: 
but mutual suggestions were heard among them with a view to 
get their order of battle and position perfect, which at first it 
probably was not, from the sudden and hurried manner in which 
they had been constrained to form. Moreover, various war- 
songs, perhaps those of Tyrtzus, were chanted in the ranks. At 
length the word was given to attack: the numerous pipers in 
attendance — an hereditary caste at Sparta—began to play, 
while the slow, solemn, and equable march of the troops adjusted 
itself to the time given by these instruments without any break 
or wavering in the line. A striking contrast to this deliberate 


_pacté was presented by the enemy: who having no pipers or other 


musical instruments, rushed forward to the charge with a step 
vehement and even furious,? fresh from the exhortations’ just 
addressed to them. 

It was the natural tendency of all Grecian armies, when coming 
into conflict, to march not exactly straight forward, but somewhat 


1 Thueyd. v, 69. Aakedayudvior d& Kaw Exdorovc Te Kat weTa TOV ToAE- 
[LK vouov év ogiow abroic dv gniorayto Ty mapaxedevow Tic PHueNs 
ayadoic obaty érovoivTo, eiddteg Epywv éxk moAAod pEdétny TAEia cdfovcav 7} 
Abyov Ov ddiyou Kalhac py dévtwv rapaiveciy. 

2 Thucyd. v, 70. ’Apyeior wév Kat ol Siupayor, evr vac Kat dpyn xwapodvrec, 
Aakedatpovioe 68, Bpadéwe Kad ind abanrarv ToAAGY vouw éykadeoTraTar, od 


tod Beiov yap, GAN iva duardc peta puduod Baivovrec mpoéAYorev Kal pH 


dtaoraoSein abtav 7 Taeic, bmep piAet TA wéyaha orparoreda ev rai¢ mpo- 
a6dorc trotely. 
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aslant towards the right. The soldiers on the extreme right of 
both armies set the example of such inclination, in order to avoid 
exposing their own unshielded side; while for the same reason 
every man along the line took care to keep close to the shield of 
his right-hand neighbor. We see from hence that, with equal 
numbers, the right was not merely the post of honor, but also 
of comparative safety. So it proved on the present occasion, 
even the Lacedemonian discipline being noway exempt from this 
cause of disturbance. Though the Lacedemonian front, from their 
superior numbers, was more extended than that of the enemy, 
still their right files did not think themselves safe without slant- 
ing still farther to the right, and thus outflanked very greatly 
the Athenians on the opposite left wing; while on the opposite 
side the Mantineians who formed the right wing, from the same 
disposition to keep the left shoulder forward, outflanked, though 
not in so great a degree, the Skirite and Brasideians on the 
Lacedemonian left. King Agis, whose post was with the lochi 
in the centre, saw plainly that when the armies closed, his left 
would be certainly taken in flank and perhaps even in the rear. 
Accordingly, he thought it necessary to alter his dispositions 
even at this critical moment, which he relied upon being able to 
accomplish through the exact discipline, practised evolutions, and 
slow march, of his soldiers. 

The natural mode of meeting the impending danger would 
have been to bring round a division from the extreme right, 
where it could well be spared, to the extreme left against the 
advancing Mantineians. But the ancient privilege of the Skiri- 
tee, who always fought by themselves om the extreme left, forbade 
such an order. Accordingly, Agis gave signal to the Braside- 
ians and Skirite to make a flank movement on the left so as to 
get on equal front with the Mantineians; while in order to fill 


} Thucyd. v, 67. Tore 0& képac piv eddvepov Zxipirac abrote¢ Kxavio- 
ravto, Gel TadvtTHyv THY TaELY pwovoL Aakedatpoviar eat’ 
chav abtav éxyovTes, ete. 

The strong and precise language, which Thucydidés here uses, shows 
that this was a privilege pointedly noted and much esteemed: among the 
Lacedzmonians, especially, ancient routine was more valued than elsewhere. 
And it is essential to take notice of the circumstance, in order to appreciate 
the generalship of Agis, which has been rather hardly criticized. 
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up the vacancy thus created in his line, he sent orders to the 
two polemarchs Aristoklés and Hipponoidas, who had their lochi 
on the extreme right of the line, to move to the rear and take 
- post on the right of the Brasideians, so as again to close up the 
line. But these two polemarchs, who had the safest and most 
victorious place in the line, chose to keep it, disobeying his 
express orders: so that Agis, when he saw that they did not 
move, was forced to send a second order countermanding the 
flank movement of the Skirite, and directing them to fall in 
upon the centre, back into their former place. -But it had now 
become too late to execute this second command before the hos- 
tile armies closed: and the Skirite and Brasideians were thus 
assailed while in disorder and cut off from their own centre. 
The Mantineians, finding them in this condition, defeated and 
drove them back ; while the chosen Thousand of Argos, breaking 
in by the vacant space between the Brasideians and the Lacede- 
monian centre, took them on the right flank and completed their 
discomfiture. ‘They were routed and pursued even to the Lace- 
dzmonian baggage-wagons in the rear; some of the elder troops 
who guarded the wagons being slain, and the whole Lacedemo- 
nian left wing altogether dispersed. 

But the victorious Mantineians and their comrades, thinking 
only of what was immediately before them, wasted thus a precious 
time when their aid was urgently needed elsewhere. Matters 
passed very differently on the Lacedemonian centre and right; 
where Agis, with his body-guard of three hundred chosen youths 
called Hippeis, and with the Spartan lochi, found himself in 
front conflict with the centre and left of the enemy ;— with the 
Argeians, their elderly troops -and the so-called Five Lochi; 
with the Kleonzans and Orneates, dependent allies of Argos, 
and with the Athenians. Over all these troops they were com- 
pletely victorious, after a short resistance ; indeed, on some points 
with no resistance at all. So formidable was the aspect and 
name of the Lacedzmonians, that the opposing troops gave way 
without crossing spears; and even with a panic so headlong, that 
they trod down each other in anxiety to escape.!| While thus 


1Thucyd. y, 72. (Of Aaxedayuévior rove ’Apyeiovc) "Etpepav, obdé é¢ 
Xeipac rove ToAAode drropeivavrac, GAIN’, We émpecav of Aaxedaruoviol, evdde 
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defeated in front, they were taken in flank by the Tegeans and 
Lacedemonians on the right of Agis’s army, and the Athenians 


ivdévrac, kal éotiv ode Kat KatanatnSévtas, Tov wy bdqvar THY éyKaTa- 
Amp. 

The last words of this sentence present a difficulty which has perplexed 
all the commentators, and which none of them have yet satisfactorily cleared 
up. : 
They all admit that the expressions, 70d, Tov «7, preceding the infin- 
itive mood as here, signify design or purpose; &vexa being understood. But 
none of them can construe the sentence satisfactorily with this meaning: 
accordingly they here ascribe to the words a different and exceptional mean- 
ing. See the notes of Poppo, Goller, and Dr. Arnold, in which notes the 
views of other critics are cited and discussed. 

Some say that Tod uw in this place means the same as Gore wy: others 
affirm, that it is identical with dé 76 uy or with T6 wy. “ Formula tod, 
Tov 4H (say Bauer and Goller), plerumque constlium significat: interdum 
effectum (i. e. Gore un); hic causam indicat (2. e. dca ro pi}, or TH uy)” But I 
agree with Dr. Arnold in thinking that the last of these three alleged mean- 
ings is wholly unauthorized; while the second, which is adopted by Dr. 
Arnold himself, is sustained only by feeble and dubious evidence; for the 
passage of Thucydidés (ii, 4. rod yu éxdedyerv) may be as well construed, 
as Poppo’s note thereupon suggests, without any such supposed exceptional 
sense of the words. 

Now it seems to me quite possible to construe the words rod un odpvar 
here in their regular and legitimate sense of vexa tod, or consilium. 
But first an error must be cleared up which pervades the view of most of 
the commentators. They suppose that those Argeians, who are here affirm- 
ed to have been “ trodden under foot,” were so trodden down by the Lacede- 
monans in their advance. But this is in every way improbable. The Lace- 
dzemonians were particularly slow in their motions, regular in their ranks, 
and backward as to pursuit, qualities which are dwelt upon by Thucydidés' 
in regard to this very battle. They were not at all likely to overtake such 
terrified men as were only anxious to run away: moreover, if they did 
overtake them, they would spear them, not trample them under foot. 

To be trampled under foot, though possible enough from the numerous: 
Persian cavalry (Herodot. vii, 173; Xenoph. Hellen. iii, 4; 12), is not the 
treatment which defeated soldiers meet with from victorious hostile infantry 
in the field, especially Lacedmonian infantry. But it-is precisely the 
treatment which they meet with, if they be in one of the hinder ranks, from 
their own panic-stricken comrades in the front rank, who find the enemy 
closing upon them, and rush back madly to get away from him. Of course 
it was the Argeians in the front rank who were seized with the most violent 
panic, and who thus fell back upon their own comrades in the rear. ranks, 
overthrowing and treading them down to secure their own escape. It seems’ 
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here incurred serious hazard of being all cut to pieces, had they 
not been effectively aided by their own cavalry close at hand. 


quite plain that it was the Argeians in front — not the Lacedemonians — 
who trod down their comrades in the rear (there were probably six or eight 
men in every file), in order to escape themselves before the Lacedzemonians 
should be upon them: compare Xen. Hellenic. iv, 4,11; C&conomice. viii, 5. 

There are therefore in the whole scene which Thucydidés describes, three 
distinct subjects: 1. The Lacedemonians 2. The Argeians soldiers, who 
were trodden down. 3. Other Argeian soldiers, who trod them down in order 
to get away themselves. Out of these three hg only specifies the first two; 
but the third is present to his mind, and is implied in his narrative, just as 
much as if he had written xarararnvévtag br’? GAAwY, or br? GAAHrAwr, 
as in Xenoph. Hellen. iv, 4, 11. 

Now it is to this third subject, implied in the narrative, but not formally 
specified (7. e. those Argeians who trod down their comrades in order to get 
away themselves), or rather to the second and third conjointly and confused- 
ly, that the design or purpose (consilium) in the words Tod 7 ¢O7jvat refers. 

Farther, the commentators all construe rod 7 o0ijvat tiv éyKkaraAgpy, 
as if the last word were an accusative case coming after ¢0jvas and governed 
by it. But there is also another construction, equally good Greek, and much 
better for the sense. In my judgment, rv éyxaraAnpur is here the accusa- 
tive case coming before ¢Yjvat and forming the subject of it. The words 
will thus read (évexa) Tod tiv éyxaradAnpiv pn Oojvar (exeAGovcav adroic): 
“in order that the actual grasp of the Lacedzmonians might not be before- 
hand in coming upon them;” “ might not come upon them too soon,” 7. e. 
“ sooner than they could get away.” And since the word éykaraAnye is 
an abstract active substantive, so, in order to get at the real meaning here, 
we may substitute the concrete words with which it correlates, 7. e. Tove 
Aakedaipoviovg éykaradaBévrac, subject as well as attribute, for the active 
participle is here essentially involved. 

The sentence would then read, supposing the ellipsis filled up and the 
meaning expressed in full and concrete words — éorw ob¢ kal Katanarndév- 
tag OW GAAqrov gevydvTuv (or BLalouévor), Evexa Tod Todo Aaxedammoviouc 
un Gonvat éyKatadaBovrac adtode (rode pevyovrac): “ As soon as the Lace- 
dzmonians approached near, the Argeians gave way at once, without stay- 
ing for hand-combat: and some were even trodden down by each other, or 
by their own comrades running away in order that the Lacedsmonians 
might not be beforehand in catching them sooner than they could escape.” 

Construing in this way the sentence as it now stands, we have rod ji 
¢9ivat used in its regular and legitimate sense of purpose, or consilium. We 
have moreover a plain and natural state of facts, in full keeping with the 
general narrative. Nor is there any violence put upon the words. Nothing 
more is done than to expand a very elliptical sentence, and to fill up that 
entire sentence which was present to the writer’s own mind. To do this 
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Moreover Agis, having decidedly beaten and driven them back 
was less anxious to pursue them than to return to the rescue of 
his own defeated left wing; so that even the Athenians, who 
were exposed both in flank and front, were enabled to effect their 
retreat in safety. The Mantineians and the Argeian Thousand, 
though victorious on their part of the line, yet seeing the remain- 
der of their army in disorderly flight, had little disposition to 
renew the combat against Agis and the conquering Lacedzemo- 
nians. They sought only to effect their retreat, which however 
could not be done without severe loss, especially on the part of 
the Mantineians; and which Agis might have prevented alto- 
gether, had not the Lacedemonian system, enforced on this occa- 
sion by the counsels of an ancient Spartan named Pharax, enjoyed 
abstinence from prolonged pursuit against a defeated enemy.! 

There fell in this battle seven hundred men of the Argeians, 
Kleonzans, and Orneates;-two hundred Athenians, together 
with both the generals Lachés and Nikostratus ; and two hundred 
Mantineians. The loss of the Lacedemonians, though never cer- 
tainly known, from the habitual secrecy of their public proceed- 
ings, was estimated at about three hundred men. They stripped 
the enemy’s dead, spreading out to view the arms thus acquired, 
and selecting some for a trophy ; then picked up their own dead 
and carried them away for burial at Tegea, granting the custom- 
ary burial-truce to the defeated enemy. Pleistoanax, the other 
Spartan king, had advanced as far as Tegea with a reinforcement 
composed of the elder and younger citizens; but on hearing of 
the victory, he returned back home.? 

Such was the important battle of Mantineia, fought in the 
month of June 418 B.c. Its effect throughout Greece was pro- 
digious. The numbers engaged on both sides were very consid- 
erable for a Grecian army of that day, though seemingly not so 
large as at the battle of Delium five years before: the numbe1 
and grandeur of the states whose troops were engaged was, how 
ever, greater than at Delium. But what gave peculiar value to 
the battle was, that it wiped off at once the preéxisting stain upon 


properly is the chief duty, as well as the chief difficulty, of an ee of 
Thucydidés, 
} Thucyd. v, 78; Diodor. xii, 79. inf 2 Thucyd. v, 72 
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the honor of Sparta. The disaster in Sphakteria, disappointing 
all previous expectation, had drawn upon her the imputation of 
something like cowardice; and there were other proceedings 
which, with far better reason, caused her to be stigmatized as 
stupid and backward. But the victory of Mantineia silenced all 
such disparaging criticism, and replaced Sparta in her old position 
of military preéminence before the eyes of Greece. It worked 
so much the more powerfully because it was entirely the fruit of 
Lacedemonian courage, with little aid from that peculiar skill 
and tactics, which was generally seen concomitant, but had in the 
present case been found comparatively wanting. The manceuvre 
of Agis, in itself not ill-conceived, for the purpose of extending 
his left wing, had failed through the disobedience of the two 
refractory polemarchs: but in such a case the shame of failure 
falls more or less upon all parties concerned ; nor could either gen- 
eral or soldiers be considered to have displayed at Mantineia any 
of that professional aptitude which caused the Lacedemonians to 
be styled “artists in warlike affairs.” So much the more con- 
spicuously did Lacedzmonian courage stand out to view. After 
the left wing: had been broken, and when the Argeian Thousand 
had penetrated into the vacant space between the left and centre, 
so that they might have taken the centre in flank, and ought to 
have done so, had they been well advised, the troops in the centre, 
instead of being daunted as most Grecian soldiers would have 
been, had marched forward against the enemies in their front, 
and gained a complete victory. The consequences of the battle 
ewere thus immense in reéstablishing the reputation of the Lace- 
dzmonians, and in exalting them again to their ancient dignity 
of chiefs of Peloponnesus.! 

We are not surprised to hear that the two polemarchs, Aristo- 
klés and Hipponoidas, whose disobedience had wellnigh caused 
the ruin of the army, were tried and condemned to banishment 
as cowards, on their return to Sparta.2 

Looking at the battle from the point of view of the other side, 


1Thueyd. v, 75. Kat tiv tnd téy ‘EAAQvev tore éxtpepouévny aitiav &¢ 
Te padakiay O10 THY év TH now Evudopay, Kal é¢ THY GAAnY GBovdAiav Te Kat 
Bpadurjra, évi Epyw TobTw aneAvoavTo Tiyxn Mev, Og EddKOvY, KaKLGoueEvoL, 
yvoun 68, of abrol det dvrec. ? Thucyd. v, 72. 
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we may’ remark, that the defeat was greatly occasioned by the 
selfish caprice of the Eleians in withdrawing their three thousand 
men immediately before the battle, because the other allies, instead 
of marching against Lepreum, preferred to attempt the far more 
important town of Tegea: an additional illustration of the remark 
of Periklés at the beginning of the war, that numerous and equal 
allies could never be kept in harmonious codperation.! Shortly 
after the defeat, the three thousand Eleians came back to the aid 
of Mantineia, — probably regretting their previous untoward de- 
parture, — together with a reinforcement of one thousand Athe- 
nians. Moreover, the Karneian month began, a season which 
the Lacedemonians kept rigidly holy ; even despatching messen- 
gers to countermand their extra-Peloponnesian allies, whom they 
had invoked prior to the late battle,2 and remaining themselves 
within their own territory, so that the field was for the moment 
left clear for the operations of a defeated enemy. Accordingly, 
the Epidaurians, though they had made an inroad into the terri- 
tory of Argos during the absence of the Argeian main force at 
the time of the late battle, and had gained a partial success, now 
found their own territory overrun by the united Eleians, Manti- 
neians, and Athenians, who were bold enough even to commence 
a wall of circumvallation round the town of Epidaurus itself. 
The entire work was distributed between them to be accom- 
plished; but the superior activity and perseverance of the Athe- 
nians was here displayed in a conspicuous manner. For while 
the portion of work committed to them — the fortification of the 
cape on which the Hereeum or temple of Héré was situated — was 
indefatigably prosecuted and speedily brought to completion, their 
allies, both Eleians and Mantineians, abandoned the tasks respec- 
tively allotted to them in impatience and disgust. The idea of 
circumvallation being for this reason relinquished, a joint gar- 
rison was left in the new fort at Cape Herzum, after which the 
allies evacuated the Epidaurian territory.3 

So far, the Lacedemonians appeared to have -derived little 
positive benefit from their late victory: but the fruits of it were 
soon manifested in the very centre of their enemy’s force, at 
Argos. A material change had taken place since the battle in 


? Thucyd. i, 141. ? Thucyd. v, 75. 3 Thucyd. v, 75. 
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the political tendencies of that city. There had been within it 
always an opposition party, philo-Laconian and anti-democratical : 
and the effect of the defeat of Mantineia had been to strengther 
this party as much as it depressed their opponents. The demo- 
cratical leaders, who, in conjunction with Athens and Alkibiades, 
had aspired to maintain an ascendency in Peloponnesus hostile 
and equal, if not superior to Sparta, now found their calculations 
overthrown and exchanged for the discouraging necessities of 
self-defence against a victorious enemy. And while these leaders 
thus lost general influence by so complete a defeat of their foreign 
policy, the ordinary democratical soldiers of Argos brought back 
with them from the field of Mantineia, nothing but humiliation 
and terror of the Lacedzemonian arms. But the chosen Argeian 
Thousand-regiment returned with very different feelings. Vic- 
torious over the left wing of their enemies, they had not been 
seriously obstructed in their retreat. even by the Lacedeemonian 
centre. They had thus reaped positive glory,' and doubtless felt 
contempt for their beaten fellow-citizens. Now it has been 
already mentioned that these Thousand were men of rich fami- 
lies, and the best military age, set apart by the Argeian democ- 
racy to receive permanent training at the public expense, just at 
a time when the ambitious views of Argos first began to dawn, 
after the Peace of Nikias. So long as Argos was likely to become 
or continue the imperial state of Peloponnesus, these Thousand 
wealthy men would probably find their dignity sufficiently con- 
sulted in upholding her as sufth, and would thus acquiesce in the 
democratical government. But when the defeat of Mantineia 
reduced Argos to her own limits, and threw her upon the 
defensive, there was nothing to counterbalance their natural 
oligarchical sentiments, so that they became decided opponents of 
the democratical government in its distress. The oligarchical 


1 Aristotle (Politic. v, 4, 9) expressly notices the credit gained by the oli- 
garchical force of Argos in the battle of Mantineia, as one main cause of 
the subsequent revolution, notwithstanding that the Argeians generally 
were beaten: Of yvdpipor ebdokiunoarvrec év Mavtiveia, etc. 

An example of contempt entertained by victorious troops over defeated 
fellow-countrymen, is mentioned by Xenophon in the Athenian army under 
Alkibiadés and Thrasyllus, in one of the later years of the Peloponnesian 
war: see Xenophon, Hellen. i, 2,.15-17. 
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party in Argos, thus encouraged and reinforced, entered into a 
conspiracy with the Lacedzmonians to bring the city into alliance 
with Sparta as well as to overthrow the democracy.! 

As the first step towards the execution of this scheme, the 
Lacedemonians, about the end of September, marched out their 
full forces as far as Tegea, thus threatening invasion, and inspir- 
ing terror at Argos. From Tegea they sent forward as envoy 
Lichas, proxenus of the Argeians at Sparta, with two alternative 
propositions: one for peace, which he was instructed to tender 
and prevail upon the Argeians to accept, if he could; another, in 
case they refused, of a menacing character. It was the scheme 
of the oligarchical faction first to bring the city into alliance with 
Lacedemon and dissolve the connection with Athens, before they 
attempted any innovation in the government. The arrival of 
Lichas was the signal for them to manifest themselves by stren- 
uously pressing the acceptance of his pacific proposition. But 
they had to contend against a strong resistance ; since Alkibiadés, 
still in Argos, employed his utmost energy to defeat their views. 
Nothing but the presence of the Lacedemonian army at Tegea, 
and the general despondency of the people, at length enabled 
them to carry their point, and to procure acceptance of the pro- 
posed treaty ; which being already adopted by the ekklesia at 
Sparta, was sent ready prepared to Argos, and there sanctioned 
without alteration. The conditions were substantially as fol- 
lows :— . é 

“The Argeians shall restore the boys whom they have received 
as hostages from Orchomenus, and the men-hostages from the 
Menalii. They shall restore to the Lacedemonians the men 
now in Mantineia, whom the Lacedemonians had placed as 
hostages for safe custody in Orchomenus, and whom the Argeians 
and Mantineians have carried away from that place. They shall 
evacuate Epidaurus, and raze the fort recently erected near it. 
The Athenians, unless they also forthwith evacuate Epidaurus, 
shall be proclaimed as enemies to Lacedemon as well as to 
Argos, and to the allies of both. The Lacedemonians shall 
restore all the hostages whom they now have in keeping, from 
whatever place they may have been taken. Respecting the 


} Thucyd. v, 76; Diodor. xii, 80 
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sacrifice alleged to be due to Apollo by the Epidaurians, the 
Argeians will consent to tender to them an oath, which if they 
swear, they shall clear themselves.!_ Every city in Peloponnesus, 
small or great, shall be autonomous and at liberty to maintain its 
own ancient constitution. If any extra-Peloponnesian city shall 
come against Peloponnesus with mischievous projects, Lacedx- 
mon and Argos will take joint counsel against it, in the manner 
most equitable for the interest of the Peloponnesians generally. 
The extra-Peloponnesian allies of Sparta shall be in the same 
position with reference to this treaty as the allies of Lacedemon 
and Argos in Peloponnesus, and shall hold their own in the same 
manner. The Argeians shall show this treaty to their allies, who 
shall be admitted to subscribe to it, if they think fit. But if the 
allies desire anything different, the Argeians shall send them 
home about their business.”2 


} Thucyd. vy, 77. The text of Thucydidés is incurably corrupt, in regard 
to several words of this clause ; though the general sense appears sufficiently 
certain, that the Epidaurians are to be allowed to clear themselves in re- 
spect to this demand by an oath. In regard to this purifying oath, it seems 
to have been essential that the oath should be tendered by one litigant party 
’and taken by the other: perhaps therefore ogwev or Oéuev Agqv (Valckenaer’s 
conjecture) might be preferable to eluev Ajv. 

To Herodot. vi, 86, and Aristotel. Rhetoric. i, 16, 6, which Dr. Arnold and 
other commentators notice in illustration of this practice, we may add the 
instructive exposition of the analogous practice in the procedure of Roman 
law, as given by Von Savigny, in his System des heutigen Romischen 
Rechts, sects. 309-313, vol. vii, pp. 53-83. It was an oath tendered by one 
litigant party to the opposite, in hopes that the latter would refuse to take 
it; if taken, it had the effect of a judgment in favor of the swearer. But 
the Roman lawyers laid down many limits and formalities, with respect to 
this jusjurandum delatum, which Von Sayigny sets forth with his usual per- 
spicuity. 

2 Thucyd. v, 77. EridetZavrac 8 tote Fumpixorc SuyuPBaréoGar, al xa abtoic 
Song ai dé tL Kal GAA doKG Toic Evupayow, otha’ dmiadaAdetv. See 
Dr. Arnold’s note, and Dr. Thirlwall, Hist. Gr. ch. xxiv, vol. iii, p. 342. 

One cannot be certain about the meaning of these two last words, but I 
incline to believe that they express a peremptory and almost a hostile sen- 
timent, such as Ihave given in the text. The allies here alluded to are 
Athens, Elis, and Mantineia; all hostile in feeling to Sparta. The Lace- 
dzmonians could not well decline admitting these cities to share in this 
treaty as it stood; but would probably think it suitable to repel them even 
with rudeness, if they desired any change. 
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Such was th: agreement sent ready prepared by the Lacedaw- 
monians to Argos, and there literally accepted. It presented a 
reciprocity little more than nominal, imposing one obligation of 
no importance upon Sparta; though it answered the purpose of 
the latter by substantially dissolving the alliance of Argos with 
its three confederates. 

But this treaty was meant by the oligarchical party in Argos 
only as preface to a series of ulterior measures. As soon as it 
was concluded, the menacing army of Sparta was withdrawn 
from Tegea, and was exchanged for free and peaceful intercom- 
munication between the Lacedemonians and Argeians. Prob- 
ably Alkibiadés at the same time retired, while the renewed 
visits and hospitalities of Lacedemonians at Argos strengthened 
the interest of their party more than ever. They were soon 
powerful enough to persuade the Argeian assembly formally to 
renounce the alliance with Athens, Elis, and Mantineia, and 
to conclude a special alliance with Sparta, on the following 
terms :— 

“There shall be peace and alliance for fifty years between 
the Lacedemonians and the Argeians —upon equal terms — 
each giving amicable satisfaction, according to its established con- 
stitution, to all complaints preferred by the other. On the same 
condition, also, the other Peloponnesian cities shall partake in this 
peace and alliance, holding their own territory, laws, and separate 
constitution. All extra-Peloponnesian allies of Sparta shall be 
put upon the same footing as the Lacedzemonians themselves. 
The allies of Argos shall also be put upon the same footing as 
Argos herself, holding their own territory undisturbed. Should 
occasion arise for common military operations on any point, the 
Lacedemonians and Argeians shall take counsel together, deter- 
mining in the most equitable manner they can for the interest of 
their allies. If any one of the cities hereunto belonging, either 
in or out of Peloponnesus, shall have disputes either about boun- 
daries or other topics, she shall: be held bound to enter upon 


Irather imagine, too, that this last clause (émdsifaytac) has reference 
exclusively to the Argeians, and not to the Lacedzemonians also. The form 
of the treaty is, that of a resolution already taken at Sparta, and sent, for 
approval to Assos, 
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amicable adjustment.! If any allied city shall quarrel with 
another allied city, the matter shall be referred to some third 
city satisfactory to both. Lach city shall render justice to her 
own citizens according to her own ancient constitution.” 

It will be observed that in this treaty of alliance, the disputed 
question of headship is compromised or evaded. Lacedemon 
and Argos are both put upon an equal footing, in respect to 
taking joint counsel for the general body of allies: they two 
alone are to decide, without consulting the other allies, though 
binding themselves to have regard to the interests of the latter. 
The policy of Lacedemon also pervades the treaty, that of 
insuring autonomy to all the lesser states of Peloponnesus, and 
thus breaking up the empire of Elis, Mantineia, or any other 
larger state which might have dependencies.2 And accordingly 
the Mantineians, finding themselves abandoned by Argos, were 
constrained to make their submission to Sparta, enrolling them- 
selves again as her allies, renouncing all command over their 


1 Thucyd. v, 79. Ai dé tive Tav ToAiay 7 dudiroya, } Tav évTd¢ H Tav ExTd¢ 
TleXorovvacov, aite rept dpwv aire rep GAAov Tivoe, Staxpudjuer. 

The object of this clause I presume to. be, to provide that the joint forces 
of Lacedemon and Argos should not be bound to interfere for every sepa- 
rate dispute of each single.ally with a foreign state, not included in the alli- 
ance, Thus, there were at this time standing disputes between Beotia and 
Athens, and between Megara and Athens: the Argeians probably would 
not choose to pledge themselves to interfere for the maintenance of the 
alleged rights of Bceotia and Megara in these disputes. They guard them- 
selves against such necessity in this clause. 

M. H. Meier, in his recent Dissertation (Die Privat. Schiedsrichter und 
die Offentlichen Diateten Athens (Halle, 1846), sect. 19, p. 41), has given an 
analysis and explanation of this treaty which seems to me on many points 
unsatisfactory. 

? All the smaller states in Peloponnesus are pronounced by this treaty to 
be (if we employ the language employed with reference to the Delphians 
peculiarly in the Peace of Nikias) adrovoyovc, abroredeic, abrodixove, 
Thucyd. v, 19. The last clause of this treaty guarantees abrod:xiay to all, 
though in language somewhat different, tote d& Eraic kata warpia diKate- 
oda. ‘The expression in this treaty atroméAvec is substantially equivalent 
to abrore/eic¢ in the former. 

It is remarkable that we never find in Thucydidés the very convenient 
Herodotean word dwoidixor (Herodot. vi, 42), though there are occasions in 
these fourth and fifth books on which it would be useful to his meaning. 
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Arcadian subjects, and delivering up the hostages of these latter, 
according to the stipulation in the treaty between Lacedzemon 
and Argos.! The Lacedemonians do not seem to have meddled 
farther with Elis. Being already possessed of Lepreum, — 
through the Brasideian settlers planted there, — they perhaps did 
not wish again to provoke the Eleians, from fear of being 
excluded a second time from the Olympic festival. 

Meanwhile the conclusion of the alliance with Lacedemon — 
about November or December, 418 8.c.—had still farther 
depressed the popular leaders at Argos. The oligarchical faction, 
and the chosen regiment of the Thousand, all men of wealth and 
family, as well as bound together by their common military 
training, now saw their way clearly to the dissolution of the 
democracy by force, and to the accomplishment of a revolution. 
Instigated by such ambitious views, and flattered by the idea of 
admitted headship jointly with Sparta, they espoused the new 
policy of the city with extreme vehemence, and began imme- 
diately to multiply occasions of collision with Athens. Joint 
Lacedemonian and Argeian envoys were despatched to Thrace 
and Macedonia. With the Chalkidians of Thrace, the revolted 
subjects of Athens, the old alliance was renewed and even new 
engagements concluded; while Peridikkas of Macedonia was 
urged to renounce his covenants with Athens, and join the 
new confederacy. In that quarter the influence of Argos was 
considerable ; for the Macedonian princes prized very highly 
their ancient descent from Argos, which constituted them brethren 
of the Hellenic family. Accordingly, Perdikkas consented to 
the demand and concluded the new treaty ; insisting, however, 
with his habitual duplicity, that the step should for the moment 
be kept secret from Athens.2 In farther pursuance of the new 
tone of hostility to that city, joint envoys were also sent thither, 
to require that the Athenians should quit Peloponnesus, and 
especially that they should evacuate the fort recently erected 
near Epidaurus. It seems to have been held jointly by Argeians, 
Mantineians, Eleians, and Athenians; and as the latter were 


_ only a minority of the whole, the Athenians in the city judged 


) Thucyd. v, 81; Diodor. xii, 81. ® Compare Thucyd. v, 80, and ¥, 83: 
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it prudent to send Démosthenés to bring them away. That gen- 
eral not only effected the retreat, but also contrived a stratagem, 
which gave to it the air almost of an advantage. On his first 
arrival in the fort, he proclaimed a gymnastic match outside of 
the gates for the amusement of the whole garrison, contriving to 
keep back the Athenians within until all the rest had marched 
out: then hastily shutting the gates, he remained master of the 
place! Having no intention, however, of keeping it, he made it 
over presently to the Epidaurians themselves, with whom he 
renewed the truce to which they had been parties jointly with 
the Lacedzmonians five years before, two years before the Peace 
of Nikias.? 

The mode of proceeding here resorted to by Athens, in respect 
to the surrender of the fort, seems to have been dictated by a 
desire to manifest her displeasure against the Argeians. This 
was exactly what the Argeian leaders and oligarchical party, on 
their side, most desired; the breach with Athens had become 
irreparable, and their plans were now matured for violently sub- 
verting their own democracy. They concerted with Sparta a 
joint military expedition, of one thousand hoplites from each 
city,— the first joint expedition under the new alliance,— against 
Sikyén, for the purpose of introducing more thorough-paced oli- 
garchy into the already oligarchical Sikyénian government. It 
is possible that there may have been some democratical opposi- 
tion gradually acquiring strength at Sikyén: but that city seems 
to have been, as far as we know, always oligarchical in policy, 
and passively faithful to Sparta. Probably, therefore, the joint 
enterprise against Sikyén was nothing more than a pretext to 


‘The instances appear to have been not rare, wherein Grecian towns 
changed masters, by the citizens thus going out of the gates all together, or 
most part of them, for some religious festival. See the case of Smyrna 
(Herodot. i, 150), and the precautionary suggestions of the military writer 
ZEneas, in his treatise called Poliorketicus, c. 17. 

2 Thucyd. v, 80. Kat éorepov Exidavpiow dvavewodpevor tac onov- 
dae, abrot of ’ASnvaios dxédooav 76 Teiytoua. We are here told that the 
Athenians ReNEWeD their truce with the Epidaurians: but I know no 
truce previously between them except the general truce for a year, which 
the Epidaurians swore io, in conjunction with Sparta (iv, 119), in the be- 
ginning of B.c. 428. 
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cover the introduction of one thousand Lacedemonian hoplites 
into Argos, whither the joint detachment immediately returned, 
after the business at Sikyén had been accomplished. Thus rein- 
forced, the oligarchical leaders and the chosen Thousand at 
Argos put down by force the democratical constitution in that 
city, slew the democratical leaders, and established themselves 
in complete possession of the government,! 

This revolution, accomplished about February, B.c. 417, the 
result of the victory of Mantineia and the consummation of a 
train of policy laid by Sparta, raised her ascendency in Pelopon- 
nesus to a higher and more undisputed point than it had ever 
before attained. The towns in Achaia were as yet not sufficiently 
oligarchical for her purpose, perhaps since the march of Alkibiadés 
thither, two years before ; accordingly, she now remodelled their 
governments in conformity with her own views. The new rulers 
of Argos were subservient to her, not merely from oligarchical 
sympathy, but from need of her aid to keep down internal rising 
against themselves: so that there was neither enemy, nor even 
neutral, to counterwork her or to favor Athens, throughout the 
whole peninsula. 

But the Spartan ascendency at Argos was not destined to last. 
Though there were many cities in Greece, in which oligarchies 
long maintained themselves unshaken, through adherence to a tra- 
ditional routine and by being usually in the hands of men accus- 
tomed to govern, yet an oligarchy erected by force upon the ruins 
of a democracy was rarely of long duration. The angry discon- 
tent of the people, put down by temporary intimidation, usually 
revived, and threatened the security of the rulers enough to ren- 

‘der them suspicious and probably cruel. Nor was such cruelty 
their only fault: they found their emancipation from democratical 
restraints too tempting to be able to control either their lust or 
their rapacity. With the population of Argos, comparatively 
coarse and brutal in all ranks, and more like Korkyra than like 


? Thucyd. vy, 81. Kai Aakedayuoycot kal ’Apyetot, xiAwor éxatepot, Evorpa- 
teboavrec, Ta 7’ sv Lixvdvi é¢ dAtyoug waAAoy Katéotnoavy avro? of Aaxedat- 
Poveor EADévrec, Kal wer? exeiva Evvapddrspoe 7On Kal Tov év “Apyet djpov 
KaréAvoar, kal odtyapyia émirndeia totic Aaxedatpoviotr karéorg : compare 
Diodor. xii, 80. 
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Athens, such abuse was pretty sure to be speedy as well as 
flagrant. Especially the chosen regiment of the Thousand — 
men in the vigor of thejr age, and proud of their military 
prowess as well as of their wealthier, station — construed the new 
oligarchical government which they had helped to erect as a 
period of individual license to themselves. The behavior and 
fate of their chief, Bryas, illustrates the general demeanor of the 
troop. After many other outrages against persons of poorer 
condition, he one day met in the streets a wedding procession, in 
which the person of the bride captivated his fancy. He caused her 
to be violently torn from her company, carried her to his house, 
and possessed himself of her by force. But in the middle of the 
night, this high-spirited woman revenged herself for the outrage 
by putting out the eyes of the ravisher while he was fast asleep :1 
a terrible revenge, which the pointed clasp-pins of the feminine 
attire sometimes enabled women? to take upon those who wronged 
them. Having contrived to make her escape, she found conceal< 
ment among her friends, as well as protection among the people 
generally against the indignant efforts of the chosen Thousand to 
avenge their leader. 

From incidents such as this, and from the multitude of petty 
insults which so flagitious an outrage implies as coexistent, we 
are not surprised to learn that the Demos of Argos soon recov- 
ered their lost courage, and resolved upon an effort to put down 
their oligarchical oppressors. They waited for the moment when 
the festival called the Gymnopediz was in course of being sol- 
emnized at Sparta, —a festival at which the choric performances 
of men and boys were so interwoven with Spartan religion as 
well as bodily training, that the Lacedzemonians would make no 
military movement until they were finished. At this critical 
moment, the Argeian Demos rose in insurrection, and ‘after a 
sharp contest gained a victory over the oligarchy, some of whom 
were slain, while others only saved themselves by flight. Even 
at the first instant of danger, pressing messages had been sent to 
Sparta for aid. But the Lacedemonians at first peremptorily 


1 Pausanias, ii, 20,1. | 
2 See Herodot. v, 87; Euripid. Hecub. 1152, and the note of Musgrave on 
line 1135 of that drama. 
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refused to move during the period of their festival: nor was it 
until messenger after messenger had arrived to set forth the 
pressing necessity of their friends, that they reluctantly put 
aside their festival to march towards Argos. They were too 
late: the precious moment had already passed by. They were 
met at Tegea by an intimation that their friends were over- 
thrown, and Argos in possession of the victorious people. 
Nevertheless, various exiles who had escaped still promised them 
success, urgently entreating them to proceed, but the Lacedemo- 
nians refused to comply, returned to Sparta, and resumed their 
intermitted festival.! 

Thus was the oligarchy of Argos overthrown, after a continu- 
ance of about four months,? from February to June, 417 B.c., 
and the chosen Thousand-regiment either dissolved or destroyed. 
The movement excited great sympathy in several Peloponnesian 
cities,3 who were becoming ‘jealous of the exorbitant preponder- 
ance of Sparta. Nevertheless, the Argeian Demos, though 
victorious within the city, felt so much distrust of being able to 
maintain themselves, that they sent envoys to Sparta to plead 
their cause and to entreat favorable treatment : a proceeding which 
proves the insurrection to have been spontaneous, not fomented 
by Athens. But the envoys of the expelled oligarchs were there 
to confront them, and the Lacedemonians, after a lengthened 
discussion, adjudging the Demos to have been guilty of wrong, 
proclaimed the resolution of sending forces to put them down. 
Still, the habitual tardiness of Lacedemonian habits prevented 
any immediate or separate movement. Their allies were to be 
summoned, none being very zealous in the cause, and least of all 
at this moment, when the period of harvest was at hand; so 
that about three months intervened before any actual force was 
brought together. 


- 


1 Thucyd. v, 82; Diodor. xii, 80. 

? Diodorus ie 80) says that it lasted eight mpm: but this, if correct 
at all, must be taken as beginning from the alliance between Sparta and 
Argos, and not from the first establishment of the oligarchy. The narra- 
tive of Thucydidés does not allow more than four months for the duration 
of the latter. 

* Thucyd. vy, 82. suvgdecav 68 roy recysouov Kal Tov év TleAomovypop 
Tivic TOAEwWY. FS 
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This important interval was turned to account by the Argeian 
Demos, who, being plainly warned that they were to look on 
Sparta only as an enemy, immediately renewed their alliance 
with Athens. Regarding her as their main refuge, they com- 
menced the building of long walls to connect their city with the 
sea, in order that the road might always be open for supplies and 
reinforcement from Athens, in case they should be confined to 
their walls by a superior Spartan force. The whole Argeian 
population — men and women, free and slave —set about the 
work with the utmost ardor: while Alkibiadés brought assistance 
from Athens,! especially skilled masons and carpenters, of whom 
they stood in much need. The step-may probably have been 
suggested by himself, as it was the same which, two years before, 
he had urged upon the inhabitants of Patre. But the construc- 
tion of walls adequate for defence, along the line of four miles 
and a half between Argos and the sea,? required a long time. 
Moreover, the oligarchical party within the town, as well as the 
exiles without, —a party defeated but not annihilated, — strenu- 
ously urged the Lacedemonians to put an end to the work, and 
even promised them a counter-revolutionary movement in the 
town as soon as they drew near to assist ; the same intrigue which 
had been entered into by the oligarchical party at Athens forty 
years before, when the walls down to Peirzus were in course of 
erection. Accordingly about the end of September, 417 B.o., 
king Agis conducted an army of Lacedemonians and allies 
against Argos, drove the population within the city, and destroyed 
so much of the long walls as had been already raised. But 
the oligarchical party within were not able to realize their 
engagements of rising in arms, so that he was obliged to retire 
after merely ravaging the territory and taking the town of Hysiz, 
where he put to death all the freemen who fell into his hands. 
After his departure, the Argeians retaliated these ravages upon 
the neighboring territory of Phliys, where the exiles from Argos 
chiefly resided.! 


1 Thucyd. v, 82. Ka? of piv Apyeioe ravdnmel, Kai abro? Kai yuvaikec Kat 
oixérat, éreixiCov, etc. Plutarch, Alkibiad. ¢. 15. 

2 Pausanias, ii, 36, 3. | 3 Thueyd. i, 107. 

1 Thucyd. v, 83. Diodorus inaccurately states that the Argeians had al- 
ready built their long walls down to the sea—rvdduevoe rode ’Apyeioug 
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The close neighborhood of such exiles, together with the 
declared countenance of Sparta, and the continued schemes of 
the oligarchical party within the walls, kept the Argeian democ- 
racy in perpetual uneasiness and alarm throughout the winter, 
in spite of their recent victory and the suppression of the dan- 
gerous regiment of a Thousand. To relieve them in part from 
embarrassment, Alkibiadés was despatched thither early in the 
spring with an Athenian armament and twenty triremes. His 
friends and guests appear to have been now in the ascendency, 
as leaders of the democratical government; and in concert with 
them, he selected three hundred marked oligarchical persons, 
whom he carried away and deposited in various Athenian islands, 
as hostages for the quiescence of the party, B.c. 416. Another 
ravaging march was also undertaken by the Argeians into the 
territory of Phlius, wherein, however, they sustained nothing but 
loss. And again, about the end of September, the Lacedemo- 
nians gave the word for a second expedition against Argos. But 
haying marched as far as the borders, they found the sacrifices — 
always offered previous to leaving their’own territory —so unfa- 
vorable, that they returned back and disbanded their forces. The 
Argeian oligarchical party, in spite of the hostages recently 
taken from them, had been on the watch for this Lacedzmonian 
force, and had projected a rising; or at least were suspected of 
doing so, to such a degree that some of them were seized and 
imprisoned by the government, while others made their escape.2 
Later in the same winter, however, the Lacedsemonians became 
more fortunate with their border sacrifices, entered the Argeian 
territory in conjunction with their allies (except the Corinthians, 
who refused to take part), and established the Argeian oligarchi- 


GKOdOUNnKEval Ta wakpad Teixyn péixpl THE VarGouns (xii, 
81). Thucydidés uses the participle of the present tense — 7a olkodopod- 
peeva reixn ‘nove kal Katackawaprec, etc. 

2 Thucyd. v, 116. Aakedaiuéviot, peAAHoavrec elc THY “Apes oTpa- 
tebe... .avexopnoav, Kal ’Apyeior 01d tiv éxelvav pédAAnotyv Tov év 
Th TOA tivac brotonjoarvrec, Tode wiv EvvéAaBov, of 0 abrode Kat drédvyov. 

I presume éAAnovv here is not used in its ordinary meaning of loitering, 
delay, but is to be construed by the previous verb peAAnoavrec, and agreea- 
bly ie the analogy of iv, 126 — “ prospect ee action immediately impend 
ing :” compare Diodor. xii, 81. 
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cal exiles at Orne: from which town these latter were again 
speedily expelled, after the retirement of the Lacedemonian 
army, by the Argeian democracy with the aid of an Athenian 
reinforcement.! 

To maintain the renewed democratical government of Argos, 
against enemies both internal and external, was an important 
policy to Athens, as affording the basis, which might afterwards 
be extended, of an anti-Laconian party in Peloponnesus. But at 
the present time the Argeian alliance was a drain and an exhaustion 
rather than a source of strength to Athens: very different from 
the splendid hopes which it had presented prior to the battle of 
Mantineia, hopes of supplanting Sparta in her ascendency within 
the Isthmus. It is remarkable, that in spite of the complete 
alienation of feeling between Athens and Sparta, — and contin- 
ued reciprocal hostilities, in an indirect manner, so long as each 
was acting as ally of some third party, — nevertheless, neither 
the one nor the other would formally renounce the sworn alliance, 
nor obliterate the record inscribed on its stone column. Both 
parties shrank from proclaiming the real truth, though each half 
year brought them a step nearer to it in fact. Thus during the 
course of the present summer (416 8.c.) the Athenian and Mes- 
senian garrison at Pylos became more active than ever in their 
incursions on Laconia, and brought home large booty; upon 
which the Lacedemonians, though still not renouncing the alli- 
ance, publicly proclaimed their willingness to grant what we may 
call letters of marque, to any one, for privateering against Athe- 
nian commerce. The Corinthians also, on private grounds of 
quarrel, commenced hostilities against the Athenians.2 Yet still 
Sparta and her allies remained in a state of formal peace with 
Athens: the Athenians resisted all the repeated solicitations of 
the Argeians to induce them to make a landing on any part of 
Laconia and commit devastation. Nor was the license of free 


we 1 Thucyd. vi, 7. ney v, 115. 


3 Thucyd. vi, 105. The author of the loose and inaccurate Oratio de 
Pace, ascribed to Andokidés, affirms that the war was resumed by Athens 
against Sparta on the persuasion of the Argeians (Orat. de Pac. c. 1, 6, 3, 
31, pp. 93-105). This assertion is indeed partially true: the alliance with 
Argos was one of the causes of the resumption of war, but only one 
among others, some of them more powerful. Thucydidés tells us that the 
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intercourse for individuals as yet suspended. We cannot doubt 
that the Athenians were invited to the Olympic festival of 416 
B.C. (the 91st Olympiad), and sent thither their solemn legation 
along with those of Sparta and other Dorian Greeks. 

Now that they had again become allies of Argos, the Atheni- 
ans probably found out, more fully than they had before known, 
the intrigue carried on by the former Argeian government with 
the Macedonian Perdikkas. The effects of these intrigues, how- 
ever, had made themselves felt even earlier in the conduct of 
that prince, who, having as an ally of Athens engaged to cooper- 
ate with an Athenian expedition projected under Nikias for the 
spring or summer of 417 B.c. against the Chalkidians of Thrace 
and Amphipolis, now withdrew his concurrence, receded from 
the alliance of Athens, and frustrated the whole scheme of expe- 
dition. The Athenians accordingly placed the ports of Mace- 
donia under naval blockade, proclaiming Perdikkas an enemy.! 

Nearly five years had elapsed since the defeat of Kleon, with- 
out any fresh attempt to recover Amphipolis: the project just 
alluded to appears to have been the first. The proceedings of 
the Athenians with regard to this important town afford ample 
proof of that want of wisdom on the part of their leading men 
Nikias and Alkibiades, and of erroneous tendencies on the part 
of the body of the citizens, which we shall gradually find conduct 
ing their empire to ruin. Among all their possessions out of 
Attica, there was none so valuable as Amphipolis: the centre of 
a great commercial and mining region, situated.on a large river 
and lake which the Athenian navy could readily command, and 
claimed by them with reasonable justice, since it was their orig- 
inal colony, planted by their wisest statesman, Periklés. It had 
been lost only through unpardonable negligence on the part of 
their generals ; and when lost, we should have expected to see 
the chief energies of Athens directed to the recovery of it; the 
more s0, as, if once recovered, it admitted of being made sure and 
retained as a future possession. Kleon is the only leading man 
who at. once proclaims to his countrymen the important truth 
that it never can be recovered except by force. He strenuously 


persuasions of Argos, to induce Athens to throw up her alliance with 
Sparta were repeated and nnayailing. ‘ 1 Thucyd. v, 83. 
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urges his countrymen to make the requisite military effort, and 
prevails upon them in part to do so, but the attempt disgracefully 
fails; partly through his own incompetence as commander, 
whether his undertaking of that duty was a matter of choice or 
of constraint, partly through the strong opposition and antipathy 
against him from so large a portion of his fellow-citizens, which 
rendered the military force not hearty in the enterprise. Next, 
Nikias, Lachés, and Alkibiadés, all concur in making peace and 
alliance with the Lacedemonians, with express promise and 
purpose to procure the restoration of Amphipolis. But after a 
series of diplomatic proceedings, which display as much silly 
eredulity in Nikias as selfish deceit in Alkibiadés, the result 
becomes evident, as Kleon had insisted, that peace will not 
restore to them Amphipolis, and that it can only be regained by 
force. The fatal defect of Nikias is now conspicuously seen: his 
inertness of character and incapacity of decided or energetic 
effort. When he discovered that he had been out-manceuvred 
by the Lacedemonian diplomacy, and had fatally misadvised his 
countrymen into making important cessions on the faith of equiv- 
alents to come, we might have expected to find him spurred on 
by indignant repentance for this mistake, and putting forth his 
own strongest efforts, as well as those of his country, in order to 
recover those portions of her empire which the peace had prom- 
ised, but did not restore. Instead of which he exhibits no effec- 
tive movement, while Alkibiadés begins to display the defects of 
his political character, yet more dangerous than those of Nikias, 
the passion for showy, precarious, boundless, and even perilous 
novelties. It is ‘only in the year 417 B.c., after the defeat of 
Mantineia had put an end to the political speculations of Alkibi- 
adés in the interior of Peloponnesus, that Nikias projects an ex- 
pedition against Amphipolis ; and even then it is projected only 
contingent upon the aid of Perdikkas, a prince of notorious per- 
fidy. It was not by any half-exertions of force that the place 
could be regained, as the defeat of Kleon had sufficiently proved. 
We obtain from these proceedings a fair measure of the foreign 
politics of Athens at this time, during what is called the Peace 
of Nikias, preparing us for that melancholy catastrophe which 
will be developed in the coming chapters, where she is brought 
5* 
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near to ruin by the defects of Nikias and Alkibiadés combined : 
for, by singular misfortune, she does not reap the benefit of the 
good qualities of either. 

It was in one of the three years between 420-416 B.c., though 
we do not know in which, that the vote of ostracism took place, 
arising out of the contention between Nikias and Alkibiadés.! 
The political antipathy between the two having reached a point 
of great violence, it was proposed that a vote of ostracism should 
be taken, and this proposition — probably made by the partisans 
of Nikias, since Alkibiadés was the person most likely to be 
reputed dangerous— was adopted by the people. Hyperbolus 
the lamp-maker, son of Cheremés, a speaker of considerable 
influence in the public assembly, strenuously supported it, hating 
Nikias not less than Alkibiadés, Hyperbolus is named by Aris- 
tophanés as having succeeded Kleon in the mastership of the 
rostrum in the Pnyx :2 if this were true, his supposed demagogic 
preéminence would commence about September 422 B.c., the 
period of the death of Kleon. Long before that time, however, 
he had been among the chief butts of the comic authors, who 
ascribe to him the same baseness, dishonesty, impudence, and 
malignity in accusation, as that which they fasten upon Kleon, 
though in language which seems to imply an inferior idea of his 
power. And it may be doubted whether Hyperbolus ever suc- 
ceeded to the same influence as had been enjoyed by Kleon, 
when we observe that Thucydidés does not name him in any of 
the important debates which took place at and after the Peace of 
' Nikias. Thucydidés only mentions him once, in 411 B.c., while 


1 Dr. Thirlwall (History of Greece, vol. iii, ch. xxiv, p. 860) places this 
vote of ostracism in midwinter or early spring of 415 B.c., immediately 
before the Sicilian expedition. 

His grounds for this opinion are derived from the Oration called Andok- 
idés against Alkibiadés, the genuineness of which he seems to accept (see 
his Ap entix ii, on that subject, vol. ili, p. 494, seg.). 

The more frequently I read over this Oration, the more-do I ‘el per- 
suaded that it is a spurious composition of one or two generations after the 
time to which it professes to refer. My reasons for this opinion have been 
already stated in previous notes, nor do I think that Dr. Thirlwall’s Appen- 
dix is successful in removing the objections against the genuineness of the 
speech. See my preceding vol. vi, ch, xlvii, p. 6, note. 

® Aristophan, Pac. 680. 
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he was in banishment under sentence of ostracism, and resident 
at Samos. He terms him, “one Hyperbolus, a low busy-body, 
who had been ostracized, not from fear of dangerous excess of 
dignity and power, but through his wickedness and his being felt 
as a disgrace to the city.”! This sentence of Thucydidés is really 
the only evidence against Hyperbolus: for it is not less unjust in 
his case than in that of Kleon to cite¢the jests and libels of com- 
edy as if they were so much authentic fact and trustworthy crit- 
icism. It was at Samos that Hyperbolus was slain by the oligar- 
chical conspirators who were aiming to overthrow the democracy 
at Athens. We have no particular facts respecting him to enable 
us te test the general character given by Thucydidés. 

At the time when the resolution was adopted at Athens, to take 
a vote of ostracism suggested by the political dissension between 
Nikias and Alkibiadés, about twenty-four years had elapsed since 
a similar vote had been resorted to; the last example having 
been that of Periklés and Thucydidés son of Melésius, the latter 
of whom was ostracized about 442'z.c. The democratical con- 
stitution had become sufficiently confirmed to lessen materially 
the necessity for ostracism as a safeguard against individual 
usurpers: moreover, there was now full confidence in the numer- 
ous dikasteries as competent to deal with the greatest of such 
criminals, thus abating the necessity as conceived in men’s minds, 
not less than the real necessity, for such precautionary interven- 
tion. Under such a state of things, altered reality as well as 
altered feeling, we are not surprised to find that the vote of ostra- 
cism now invoked, though we do not know the circumstances 
which immediately preceded it, ended in an abuse, or rather in 
a sort of parody, of the ancient preventive. At a moment of 
extreme heat of party dispute, the friends of Alkibiadés probably 
accepted the challenge of Nikias and concurred in supporting a 
vote of ostracism ; each hoping to get rid of the opponent. The 
vote was accordingly decreed, bat before it actually took place, 


1 Thucyd. viii, 73. ‘YrwépBorAdy Té Tiva TOY ’ADgvaiwr, pox Snpov 
av3parov, GoTpaxtouévov ob did Ovvauews kal Gktaparog PoBov, dAAa dra 
movnpiav Kal aicxivyny tie moAcwc. According to Androtion (Fragm. 48, 
ed. Didot.) — derpaxtopévov did gavadryra. 

Compare about Hyperbolus, Plutarch, Nikias, ¢. 11 ; Plutarch, Alkibiadés, 
¢.18; Allian. V. H. xii, 43; Theopompus, Fragm. 102, 103, ed. Didot. 
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the partisans of both changed their views, and preferred to let 
the political dissension proceed without closing it by separating 
the combatants. But the ostracizing vote, having been formally 
pronounced, could not now be prevented from taking place: it was 
always, however, perfectly general in its form, admitting of any 
citizen being selected for temporary banishment. Accordingly, 
the two opposing parties, eaeh doubtless including various clubs, 
or hetzries, and according to some accounts the friends of Pheax 
also, united to turn the vote against some one else: and they fixed 
upon a man whom all of them jointly disliked, Hyperbolus.t By 
thus concurring, they obtained a sufficient number of votes against 
him to pass the sentence, and he was sent into temporary banish- 
ment. But such a result was in no one’s contemplation when 
the vote was decreed to take place, and Plutarch even represents 
the people as clapping their hands at it as a good joke. It was 
presently recognized by every one, seemingly even by the enemies 
of Hyperbolus, as a gross abuse of the ostracism. And the lan- 
guage of Thucydidés himself distinctly implies this; for if we 
even grant that Hyperbolus fully deserved the censure which 
that historian bestows, no one could treat his presence as danger- 
ous to the commonwealth; nor was the ostracism introduced to 
meet low dishonesty or wickedness. It was, even before, passing 
out of the political morality of Athens; and this sentence con- 
summated its extinction, so that we never hear of it as employed 
afterwards. It had been extremely valuable in earlier days, as 
a security to the growing democracy against individual usurpation 
of power, and against dangerous exaggeration of rivalry between 
individual leaders: but the democracy was now strong enough te 
dispense with such exceptional protection. Yet if Alkibiadés had 
returned as victor from Syracuse, it is highly probable that the 
Athenians would have had no other means than the precautionary 
antidote of ostracism to save themselves from him as despot. 

It was in the beginning of summer (416 B.c.) that the Athe- 
nians undertook the siege and conquest of the Dorian island of 


1 Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 13; Plutarch, Nikias, c.11. Theophrastus says 
that the violent opposition at first, and the coalition afterwards, was not 
between Nikias and Alkibiadés, but between Pheax and Alkibiadés, , 

The coalition of votes and parties may well have included all three. 
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Mélos, one of the Cyclades, and the only one, except Théra, 
which was not already included in their empire. Mélos and 
Théra were both ancient colonies of Lacedzmon, with whom they 
had strong sympathies of lineage. They had never joined the 
confederacy of Delos, nor been in any way connected with Athens: 
but at the same time, neither had they ever taken part in the 
recent war against her, nor given her any ground of complaint,! 
until she landed and attacked them in the sixth year of tho 
recent war. She now renewed her attempt, sending against the 
island a considerable force under Kleomédés and Tisias: thirty 
Athenian triremes, with six Chian and two Lesbian, twelve hun 
dred Athenian hoplites, and fifteen hundred hoplites from thc 
allies, with three hundred bowmen and twenty horse-bowmen 
These officers, after disembarking their forces, and taking posi 
tion, sent envoys into the city summoning the ‘government t 
surrender, and to become a subject-ally of Athens. 

It was a practice, frequent, if not universal, in Greece, even ir 
governments not professedly democratical —to discuss proposi- 
tions for peace or war before the assembly of the people. But 
on the present occasion the Melian leaders departed from this 
practice, and admitted the envoys only to a private conversation 
with their executive council. Of this conversation Thucydidés 
professes to give a detailed and elaborate account, at surprising 
length, considering his general brevity. He sets down thirteen 
distinct observations, with as many replies, interchanged between 
the Athenian envoys and the Melians; no one of them separately 
long, and some yery short; but the dialogue carried on is dra- 
matic, and very impressive. There is, indeed, every reason for 
concluding that what we here read in Thucydidés is in far larger 
proportion his own and in smaller proportion authentic report, 
than any of the other speeches which he professes to set down. 
For this was not a public harangue, in respect to which he might 
have had the opportunity of consulting the recollection of many 
different persons: it was a private conversation, wherein three or 
four Athenians, and perhaps ten or a dozen Melians, may have 
taken part. Now as all the Melian population were slain imme- 
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diaiely after the capture of the town, there remained only the 
Athenian envoys through whose report Thucydidés could possi- 
bly have heard what really passed. That he did hear either 
from rough them, the general character of what passed, I 
make no doubt: but there is no ground for believing that he 
received from them anything like the consecutive stream of de- 
bate, which, together with part of the illustrative reasoning, we 
must refer to his dramatic genius and arrangement. 

The Athenian begins by restricting the subject of discussion to 
the mutual interests of both parties in the peculiar circumstances 
in which they now stand, in spite of the disposition of the Melians 
to enlarge the range of topics, by introducing considerations of 
justice and appealing to the sentiment of impartial critics. He 
will not multiply words to demonstrate the just origin of the 
Athenian empire, erected on the expulsion of the Persians, or 
to set forth injury suffered, as pretext for the present expedition. 
Nor will he listen to any plea on the part of the Melians, that 
they, though colonists of Sparta, have never fought alongside of 
her or done Athens wrong. He presses upon them to aim at 
what is attainable under existing circumstances, since they know 
as well as he that justice in the reasoning of mankind is settled 
according to equal compulsion on both sides; the strong doing 
what their power allows, and the weak submitting to it. To 


In reference to this argumentation of the Athenian envoy, I call atten- 
tion to the attack and bombardment of Copenhagen by the English govern- 
ment in 1807, together with the language used by the English envoy to the 
Danish Prince Regent on the subject. We read as follows in M. Thiers’s 
Histoire du Consulat et de Empire : — 

“ L’agent choisi étoit digne de sa mission. C’étoit M. Jackson qui avait 
été autrefois chargé d’affaires en France, ayant l’arrivée de Lord Whitworth, 
4 Paris, mais qu’on n’ayoit pas pi y laisser, 4 cause du mauvais esprit qwil 
manifestoit en toute occasion. Introduit auprés du régent, il allégua de 
prétendues stipulations secrétes, en vertu desquelles le Danemark devyoit, 
(disoit on) de gré ou de force, faire partie d’une coalition contre Angle 
terre: il donna comme raison d@’agir la necessité ol se trouvoit le cabinet 
Britannique de prendre des précautions pour que les forces navales du 
Danemark et le passage du Sund ne tombassent pas au pouvoir des Fran- 
gois: et en conséquence il demandu au nom de son gouvernement, qu’on 
livrat a Yarmée Angloise la forteresse de Kronenberg qui commande le 
Sund, le port de Copenhague, et enfin la flotte elle-méme — promettant de 
garder le tout en dépét, pour le compte da Danemark, qui seroit remis en 
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this the Melians reply, that — omitting all appeal to justice, and 
speaking only of what was expedient — they hold it to be even 
expedient for Athens not to break down the common moral sanc- 
tion of mankind, but to permit that equity and justice shall still 
remain as a refuge for men in trouble, with some indulgence 
even towards those who may be unable to make out a case of 
full and strict right. Most of all was this the interest of Athens 
herself, inasmuch as her ruin, if it ever occurred, would be awful 
both as punishment to herself and as lesson to others. —“ We are 
not afraid of that (rejoined the Athenian) even if our empire 
should be overthrown. It is not imperial citie: like Sparta who 
deal harshly with the conquered.. Moreover, our present contest 
is not undertaken against Sparta; it is a contest to determine 
whether subjects shall by their own attack prevail over their 
rulers. This is a risk for us to judge of: in the mean time, let 
us remind you that we come here for the advantage of our own 
empire, and that we are now speaking with a view to your safety ; 
wishing to get you under our empire without trouble to ourselves, 
and to preserve you for the mutual benefit of both of us.” — “ Can- 
not you leave us alone, and let us be your friends instead of 
enemies, but neither allies of you nor of Sparta?” said the Me- 
lians. —“ No (is the reply); your friendship does us more harm 
than your enmity: your friendship is a proof of our weakness, 
in the eyes of our subject-allies; your enmity will give a demon- 
stration of our power.” —“ But do your subjects really take such 


possession de ce qu’on alloit lui enlever, dés que le danger seroit passé. M 
Jackson assura que le Danemark ne perdroit rien, que l’on se conduiroit 
chez lui en auxiliaires et en amis — que les troupes Britanniques payeroient 
tout ce qu’elles consommeroient.— Et avec quoi, répondit le prince indigné, 
payeriez yous notre honneur perdu, si nous adhérions 4 cette infame propo- 
sition ?—Le prince continuant, et opposant a cette perfidé intention la 
conduite loyale du Danemark, qui n’avoit pris aucune précaution contre 
les Anglois, qui les avoit toutes prises contre les Francois, ce dont on 
abusoit pour le surprendre — UM. Jackson répondit a cette juste indignation par 
une insolente fumiliarité, disant que la guerre étoit la guerre, qu’il falloit se ré: 
signer & ces nécessités, et céder au plus fort quand on étoit le plus foible. Le 
prince congédia l’agent Anglois avec des paroles fort dures, et lui déclara 
qwil alloit se transporter  Copenhague, pour y remplirses devoirs de prince 
et de citoyen Danois.” (Thiers, Histoire du Consulat et de Empire, tome 
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a measure of equity, as to put us, who have no sort of connection 
with you, on the same footing with themselves, most of whom 
are your own colonists, while many of them have even revolted 
from you and been reconquered?” — “ They do: for they think 
that both one and the other have fair ground for claiming inde- 
pendence, and that if you are left independent, this arises only 
from your power and from our fear to attack you. So that your 
submission will not only enlarge our empire, but strengthen our 
security throughout the whole; especially as you are islanders, 
and feeble islanders too, while we are lords of the sea.” —“ But 
surely that very circumstance is in other ways a protection to 
you, as evincing your moderation: for if you attack us, you will 
at once alarm all neutrals, and convert them into enemies.” — 
“ We are in little fear of continental cities, who are out of our 
reach ape not likely to take part against us, but only of island- 
ers ; either yet unincorporated in our empire, like you, or already 
in our empire and discontented with the constraint which it im- 
poses. It is such islanders who by their ill-judged obstinacy are 
likely, with their eyes open, to bring both us and themselves into 
peril.” — “ We know well (said the Melians, after some other 
observations had been interchanged) how terrible it is to contend 
against your superior power, and your good fortune; neverthe- 
less, we trust that in point of fortune we shall receive fair treat- 
ment from the gods, since we stand upon grounds of right against 
injustice ; and as to our inferior power, we trust that the deficiency 
will be made up by our ally Sparta, whose kindred race will 
compel her from very shame to aid us.” — “ We too (replied the 
Athenians) think that we shall not be worse off than others in 
regard to the divine favor. Jor we neither advance any claim, 
nor do any act, overpassing that which men believe in regard to 
the gods, and wish in regard to themselves. What we believe 
about the gods is the same as that which we see to be the prac- 
tice of men: the impulse of nature inclines them of-necessity to 
rule over what is inferior in force to themselves. ‘This is the 
principle on which we now proceed, —not having been the first 
either to lay it down or to follow it, but finding it established and 
likely to continue for ever,—and knowing well too that you or 
others in our position would do as much. As for your expecta- 
tions from the Lacedemonians, founded on the disgrace of their 
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remaining deaf to your call, we congratulate you indeed on your 
innocent simplicity, but we at the same time deprecate such fool- 
ishness. For the Lacedemonians are indeed most studious of 
excellence in regard to themselves and their own national cus- 
toms. But looking at their behavior towards others, we affirm 
roundly, and can prove by many examples of their history, that 
they are of all men the most conspicuous in construing what is 
pleasing as if it were honorable, and what is in: as if it 
were just. Now that is not the state of mind which you require, 
to square with your desperate calculations of safety.” 

After various other observations interchanged in a similar 
tenor, the Athenian envoys, strenuously urging upon the Melians 
to reconsider the matter more cautiously among themselves, with- 
drew, and after a certain interval were recalled by the Melian 
council to hear the following words: “We hold to - 1e 
opinion, as at first, men of Athens: we shall not surren ine 
independence of a city which has already stood for seven hundred 
years ; we shall yet make an effort to save ourselves, relying on 
that favorable fortune which the gods have hitherto vouchsafed to 
us, as well as upon aid from men, and especially from the Lace- 
demonians. We request that we may be considered as your 
friends, but as hostile to neither party, and that you will leave 
the island after concluding such a truce as may be mutually 
acceptable.”—“Well (said the Athenian envoys), you alone seem 
to consider future contingencies as clearer than the facts before 
your eyes, and to look at an uncertain distance, through your 
own wishes, as if it were present reality. You have staked your 
all upon the Lacedeemonia.as, upon fortune, and upon fond hopes ; 
and, with your all, you will come to ruin.” 

The siege was forthwith commenced. A wall of circumvalla- 
tion, distributed in portions among the different allies of Athens, 
was constructed round the town; which was left under full 
blockade, both by sea and land, while the rest of the armament 
retired home. ‘The town remained blocked up for several 
months. During the course of that time, the besieged made two 
successful sallies, which afforded them some temporary relief, and 
forced the Athenians to send an additional detachment, under 
Philokratés. At length the provisions within were exhausted ; 
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plots for betrayal commenced among the Melians themselves, so 
that they were constrained to surrender at discretion. The Athe- 
nians resolved to put to death all the men of military age and to 
sell the women and children as slaves. Who the proposer of this 
barbarous resolution was, Thucydidés does not say; but Plutarch 
and others inform us that Alkibiadés1 was strenuous in support- 
ing it. Five hundred Athenian settlers were subsequently sent 
thither, to form a new community: apparently not as kleruchs, or 
out-citizens of Athens, but as new Melians.2 

Taking the proceedings of the Athenians towards Mélos from 
the beginning to the end, they form one of the grossest and most 
inexcusable pieces of cruelty combined with injustice which 
Grecian history presents to us. In appreciating the eruelty of 
such wholesale executions, we ought to recollect that the laws of 
war placed the prisoner altogether at the disposal of his conqueror, 
and that an Athenian garrison, if captured by the Corinthians in 
Naupaktus, Niszea, or elsewhere, would assuredly have undergone 
the same fate, unless in so far as they might be kept for exchange. 
But the treatment of the Melians goes beyond all rigor of the 
laws of war ; for they had never been at war with Athens, nor 
had they done anything to incur her enmity. Moreover, the 
acquisition of the island was of no material value to Athens; not 
sufficient to pay the expenses of the armament employed in its 
capture. And while the gain was thus in every sense slender, 
the shock to Grecian feeling by the whole proceeding seems to 
have occasioned serious mischief to Athens. Far from tending 
to strengthen her entire empire, by sweeping in this small insular 
population, who had hitherto been neutral and harmless, it raised 
nothing but odium against her, and was treasured up in after 
times as among the first of her misdeeds. 

To gratify her pride of empire by a new conquest — easy to 


1 Plutarch, Alkibiadés, c.16. This is doubtless one of the statements 
which the composer of the Oration of Andokidés against Alkibiadés found 
current in respect to the conduct of the latter (sect. 123). Nor is there 
any reason for questioning the truth of it. 

2 Thucyd. v, 106. 7d 62 ywptov aitol dknoav, dmotKkouvge borepov revra- 
Kootove méupavrec. Lysander restored some Melians to the island after the 
battle of AXgospotami (Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2, 9): some, therefore, must have 
escaped or must have been spared. 
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effect, though of small value— was doubtless her chief motive ; 
probably also strengthened by pique against Sparta, between whom 
and herself a thoroughly hostile feeling subsisted, and by a desire 
to humiliate Sparta through the Melians. This passion for new 
acquisition, superseding the more reasonable hopes of recovering 
the lost portions of her empire, will be seen in the coming chap- 
ters breaking out with still more fatal predominance. 

Both these two points, it will be observed, are prominently 
marked in the dialogue set forth by Thucydidés. I have already 
stated that this dialogue can hardly represent what actually passed, 
except as to a few general points, which the historian has fol- 
lowed out into deductions and illustrations,! thus dramatizing the 
given situation in a powerful and characteristic manner. The 
language put into the mouth of the Athenian envoys is that 
of pirates and robbers, as Dionysius of Halikarnassus? long 
ago remarked ; intimating his suspicion that Thucydidés had so 
set out the case for the purpose of discrediting the country which 
had sent him into exile. -Whatever-may be thought of this sus- 
picion, we may at least affirm that the arguments which he here 
ascribes to Athens are not in harmony even with the defects of 
the Athenian character. Athenian speakers are more open to 
the charge of equivocal wording, multiplication of false pre- 
tences, softening down the bad points of their case, putting an 
amiable name upon vicious acts, employing what is properly 
called sophistry, where their purpose needs it.3 Now the lan- 
guage of the envoy at Mélos, which has been sometimes cited as 
illustrating the immorality of the class or profession — falsely 
called a school — named Sophists at Athens, is above all things 
remarkable for a sort of audacious frankness; a disdain not 
merely of sophistry, in the modern sense of the word, but even 


1 Such is also the opinion of Dr. Thirlwall, Hist. Gr. vol. iii, ch. xxiv, p. 
348, 

2 Dionys. Hal. Judic. de Thucydid. ¢. 37-42, pp. 906-920, Reisk : compare 
the remarks in his Epistol: ad Cn. Pompeium, de Preecipuis Historicis, p, 
774, Reisk. 

3 Plutarch, Alkibiad. 16. tod¢ ’ADnvaiovg det Ta mpadrata TOY dvouarur Toi¢ 
duaprhuact riWeuévovc, madiac Kai diAavdpwriac. To the same purpose 
Plutarch, Solon, ¢. 15. 
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of such plausible excuse as might have been offered. It has 
been strangely argued, as if “ Zhe good old plan, that they should 
take who have the power, and they should keep who can,” had been 
first discovered and openly promulgated by Athenian sophists ; 
whereas the true purpose and value of sophists, even in the 
modern and worst sense of the word — putting aside the perver- 
sion of applying that sense to the persons called sophists at 
Athens — is, to furnish plausible matter of deceptive justification, 
so that the strong man may be enabled to act upon this “good 
old plan” as much as he pleases, but without avowing it, and 
while professing fair dealing or just retaliation forsome imaginary 
wrong. The wolf in A%sop’s fable (of the Wolf and the Lamb) 
speaks like a sophist; the Athenian envoy at Mélos speaks in a 
manner totally unlike a sophist, either in the Athenian sense or 
in the modern sense of the word; we may add, unlike an Athe- 
nian at all, as Dionysius has observed. 

As amatter of fact and practice, it is true that stronger states, 
in Greece and in the contemporary world, did habitually tend, as 
they have tended throughout the course of history down to the 
present day, to enlarge their power at the expense of the weaker. 
Every territory in Greece, except Attica and Arcadia, had been 
seized by conquerors who dispossessed or enslaved the prior 
inhabitants. We find Brasidas reminding his soldiers of the 
good sword of their forefathers, which had established dominion 
over men far more numerous than themselves, as matter of pride 
and glory:! and when we come to the times of Philip and Alex- 
ander of Macedon, we shall see the lust of conquest reaching a 
pitch never witnessed among free Greeks. Of right thus founded 
on simple superiority of force, there were abundant examples to 
be quoted, as parallels to the Athenian conquest of Mélos: but that 
which is unparalleled is the mode adopted by the Athenian envoy 
of justifying it, or rather of setting aside all justification, look- 
ing at the actual state of civilization in Greece. A barbarous 
invader casts his sword into the scale in lieu of argument: a 
civilized conqueror is bound by received international morality to 
furnish some justification, —a good plea, if he can, —a false 


* Compare also what Brasidas says in his speech to the Akanthians, y, 86: 


loyvocg dtkatdcer iy h Tbyn Eduxer, etc. 


* 
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plea, or sham plea, if he has no better. But the Athenian envoy 
neither copies the contemptuous silence of the barbarian nor the 
smooth lying of the civilized invader. Though coming from the 
most cultivated city in Greece, where the vices prevalent were 
those of refinement and not of barbarism, he disdains the conven- 
tional arts of civilized diplomacy more than would have been 
done by an envoy even of Argos or Korkyra. He even disdains 
to mention, what might have been said with perfect truth asa 
matter of fact, whatever may be thought of its sufficiency as a 
justification, that the Melians had enjoyed for the last fifty years 
the security of the Augean waters at the cost of Athens and her 
allies, without any payment of their own. 

So at least he is made to do in the Thucydidean dramatic 
fragment,— Myiov “Adwowg (The Capture of Melos), —if we may 
parody the title of the lost tragedy of Phrynichus “The Cap- 
ture of Miletus.” And I think a comprehensive view of the 
history of Thucydidés will suggest to us the explanation of this 
drama, with its powerful and tragical effect. The capture of 
Mélos comes immediately before the great Athenian expedition 
against Syracuse, which was resolved upon three or four months 
afterwards, and despatched during the course of the following 
summer. ‘That expedition’ was the gigantic effort of Athens, 
which ended in the most ruinous catastrophe known to ancient 
history. From such a blow it was impossible for Athens to 
recover. Though thus crippled, indeed, she struggled against 
its effects with surprising energy; but her fortune went on, in 
the main, declining, — yet with occasional moments of apparent 
restoration, — until her complete prostration and subjugation by 
Lysander. Now Thucydidés, just before he gets upon the plane 
of this descending progress, makes a halt, to illustrate the senti- 
ment of Athenian power in its most exaggerated, insolent, and 
cruel manifestation, by this dramatic fragment of the envoys at 
Mélos. It will be recollected that Herodotus, when about to 
describe the forward march of Xerxés into Greece, destined to 
terminate in such fatal humiliation, impresses his readers with an 
elaborate idea of the monarch’s insolence and superhuman pride, 
by various conversations between him and the courtiers about 
him, as well as by other anecdotes, combined with the over- 
whelming specifications of the muster at Doriskus. Such moral 
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contrasts and juxtapositions, especially that of ruinous reverse 
following upon overweening good fortune, were highly interest- 
ing to the Greek mind. And Thucydidés — having before him 
an act of great injustice and cruelty on the part of Athens, com- 
mitted exactly at this point of time — has availed himself of the 
form of dialogue, for once in his history, to bring out the senti- 
ments of a disdainful and confident conqueror in dramatic 
antithesis. ‘They are, however, his own sentiments, conceived as 
suitable to the situation ; not those of the Athenian envoy, — still 
less, those ‘of the Athenian public, —least of all, those of that 
much-calumniated class of men, the Athenian sophists. 


CHAPTER LVII. 


SICILIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE EXTINCTION OF THE GELONIAN 
DYNASTY. 


In the preceding chapters, I have brought down the general 
history of the Peloponnesian war to the time immediately preced- 
ing the memorable Athenian expedition against Syracuse, which 
changed the whole face of the war. At this period, and for some 
time to come, the history of the Peloponnesian Greeks becomes 
intimately blended with that of the Sicilian Greeks. But hith- 
erto the connection between the two has been merely occasional, 
and of little reciprocal effect: so that I have thought it for the 
convenience of the reader to keep the two streams entirely 
separate, omitting the proceedings of Athens in Sicily during the 
first ten years of the war. I now proceed to fill up this blank : to 
recount as much as can be made out of Sicilian events during 
the interval between 461-416 8.c., and to assign the successive 
steps whereby the Athenians es themselves in ambitious 
projects against Syracuse, until they at length came to stake the 
larger portion of their force upon. that fatal hazard. 


ee 
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The extinction of the Gelonian dynasty at Syracuse,! followed 
by the expulsion or retirement of all the other despots through- 
out the island, left the various Grecian cities to reorganize 
themselves in free and self-constituted governments. Unfortu- 
nately, our memorials respecting’ this revolution are miserably 
scanty; but there is enough to indicate that it was something 
much more than a change from single-headed to popular govern- 
ment. It included, farther, transfers on the largest scale both of 
inhabitants and of property. The preceding despots had sent 
many old citizens into exile, transplanted others from one part of 
Sicily to another, and provided settlements for numerous emi- 
grants and mercenaries devoted to their interest. Of these pro- 
ceedings much was reversed, when the dynasties were overthrown, 
so that the personal and proprietary revolution was more’ compli- 
cated and perplexing than the political. After a period of severe 
commotion, an accommodation was concluded, whereby the adhe- 
rents of the expelled dynasty were planted partly in the territory 
of Messéne, partly in the reéstablished city of Kamarina in the 
eastern portion of the southern coast, bordering on Syracuse.* 


1 See above, vol. v, ch. xliii, pp. 204-239, for the history of these events. 
I now take up the thread from that chapter. 

2 Mr. Mitford, in the spirit which is usual with him, while enlarging upon 
the suffering occasioned by this extensive revolution both of inhabitants 
and of property throughout Sicily, takes no notice of the cause in which it 
originated, namely, the number of foreign mercenaries whom the Gelonian 
dynasty had brought in and enrolled as new citizens (Gelon alone having 
brought in ten thousand, Diodor. xi, 72), and the number of exiles whom 
they had banished and dispossessed. 

T will here notice only one of his misrepresentations respecting the events 
of this period, because it is definite as well as important (vol. iv, p. 9, chap. 
‘xviii, sect. i). 

“ But thus (he says) in every little state, lands were left to become public 
property, or to be assigned to new individual owners. Everywhere, then, that 
favorite measure of democracy, the equal division of the lands of the state, was 
resolved upon: a measure impossible to be perfectly executed ; impossible 
to be maintained as executed ; and of very doubtful advantage, if it could 
be perfectly executed and perfectly maintained.” 

Again, sect. iii, p. 23, he speaks of “that incomplete and iniquitous par- 
tition of lands,” etc. | 

Now, upon this we may remark : — 

1, The equal division of the lunds of the state, here affirmed by Mr. Mitford, 
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But though peace was thus reéstablished, these large mutations 
of inhabitants first begun by the despots,—and the incoherent 
mixture of races, religious institutions, dialects, etc., which was 
brought about unavoidably during the process, — left throughout 
Sicily a feeling of local instability, very different from the long 
traditional tenures in Peloponnesus and Attica, and numbered by 
foreign enemies among the elements of its weakness.! The 
wonder indeed rather is, that such real and powerful causes of 
disorder were soon so efficaciously controlled by the popular gov- 
ernments, that the half century now approaching was decidedly 
the most prosperous and undisturbed period in the history of the 
island. 

The southern coast of Sicily was occupied, beginning from the 
westward by Selinus, Agrigentum, Gela, and Kamarina. Then 
came Syracuse, possessing the southeastern cape, and the south- 
ern portion of the eastern coast: next, on the eastern coast, Le- 
ontini, Katana, and Naxos: Messéné, on the strait adjoining Italy. 
The centre of the island, and even much of the northern coast, 
was occupied by the non-Hellenic Sikels and Sikans: on this 
coast, Himera was the only Grecian city. Between Himera and 
Cape Lilybzum, the western corner of the island was occupied 


is a pure fancy of his own. He has no authority for it whatever. Diodorus 
says (xi, 76) KatexAypodynoar tHv yOpar, ete; and again (xi, 86) he speaks 
of Tov dvadacpov THe yOpac: the redivision of the territory; but respecting 
equality of division, not one word does he say. Nor can any principle of 
division in this case be less probable than equality; for one of the great 
motives of the redivision was to provide for those exiles who had been dis- 
possessed by the Gelonian dynasty: and these men would receive lots, 
greater or less, on the ground of compensation for loss, greater or less as it 
might have been, Besides, immediately after the redivision, we find rich 
and poor mentioned, just as before (xi, 86). 

2. Next, Mr. Mitford calls “the equal division of all the lands of the 
state” the favorite measure of democracy. This is an assertion not less 
incorrect. Not a single democracy in Greece, so far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, can be produced, in which such equal partition is ever known to have 
been carried into effect. In the Athenian democracy, especially, not only 
there existed constantly great inequality of landed property, but the oath 
annually taken by the popular heliastic judges had a special clause, protest- 
ing emphatically against redivision of the land or extinction of debts. 

1 Thucyd. vi, 17. 5 
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by the non-Hellenic cities ot Egesta and Eryx, and by the Car- 
thaginian seaports, of which Panormus (Palermo) was the prin- 
cipal. 

Of these various Grecian cities, all independent, Syracuse was 
the first in power, Agrigentum the second. The causes above 
noticed, disturbing the first commencement of popular govern- 
ments in all of them, were most powerfully operative at Syra- 
euse. We do not know the particulars of the democratical con 

_ stitution which was there established, but its stability was threat- 
ened by more than one ambitious pretender, eager to seize the 
sceptre of Gelo and Hiero. The most prominent among these 
pretenders was Tyndarion, who employed a considerable fortune 
in distributing largesses and procuring partisans among the poor. 
His political designs were at length so openly manifested, that 
he was brought to trial, condemned, and put to death; yet not 
without an abortive insurrection of his partisans to rescue him. 
After several leading citizens had tried, and failed in a similar 
manner, the people thought it expedient to pass a law similar to 
the Athenian ostracism, authorizing the infliction of temporary 
preventive banishment.! Under this law several powerful citi- 
zens were actually and speedily banished; and such was the 
abuse of the new engine, by the political parties in the city, that 
men of conspicuous position are said to have become afraid of 
meddling with public affairs. Thus put in practice, the institu- 
tion is said to have given rise to new political contentions not less 
violent than those which it checked, insomuch that the Syracu- 
sans found themselves obliged to repeal the law not long after its 
introduction. We should have been glad to learn some partic- 
ulars concerning this political experiment, beyond the meagre 
abstract given by Diodorus, and especially to know the precau- 
tionary securities by which the application of the ostracizing 
sentence was festrained at Syracuse. Perhaps no care was 
taken to copy the checks and formalities provided by Kleisthenés 
at Athens. Yet under all circumstances, the institution, though 
tutelary, if reserved for its proper emergencies, was eminently 


1 Diodor. xi, 86, 87. The institution at Syracuse was called the petalism ; 
because, in taking the votes, the name of the citizen intended to be banished 
was written upon a leaf of olive, instead of a shell or potsherd. 
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open to abuse, so that we have no reason to wonder that abuse 
occurred, especially at a period of great violence and discord. 
The wonder rather is, that it was so little abused at Athens. 

Although the ostracism, or petalism, at Syracuse was speedily 
discontinued, it may probably have left a salutary impression 
behind, as far as we can judge from the fact that new pretenders 
to despotism are not hereafter mentioned. The republic increases 
in wealth, and manifests an energetic action in foreign affairs. 
The Syracusan admiral Phayllus was despatched with a power- 
ful fleet to repress the piracies of the Tyrrhenian maritime towns, 
and after ravaging the island of Elba, returned home, under the 
suspicion of having been. bought off by bribes from the enemy ; 
on which accusation he was tried and banished, a second fleet 
of sixty triremes under Apellés being sent to the same regions. 
The new admiral not only plundered many parts of the Tyrrhe- 
nian coast, but also carried his ravages into the island of Corsica, 
at that time a Tyrrhenian possession, and reduced the island of 
Elba completely. His return was signalized by a large number 
of captives and a rich booty.! 

Meanwhile the great antecedent revolutions, among the Gre- 
cian cities in Sicily had raised a new spirit among the Sikels of 
the interior, and inspired the Sikel prince Duketius, a man of 
spirit and ability, with large ideas of aggrandizement. Many 
exiled Greeks having probably sought service with him, it was 
either by their suggestion, or from having himself caught the 
spirit of Hellenic improvement, that he commenced the plan of 
bringing the petty Sikel communities into something like city 
life and collective cooperation. Having acquired glory by the 
capture of the Grecian town of Morgantina, he induced all the 
Sikel communities, with the exception of Hybla, to enter into a 
sort of federative compact. Next, in order to obtain a central 
point for the new organization, he transferred his own little town 
from the hill-top, called Menz, down to. a convenient spot of the 
neighboring plain, near to the sacred precinct of the gods called 
Paliki.2 As the veneration paid to these gods, determined in 


1} Diodor. xi, 87, 88. 
* Diodor. xi, 78, 88, 90. The proceeding of Duketius is illustrated by the. 
description of Dardanus in the Iliad, xx, 216: — 
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part by the striking volcanic manifestations in the neighborhood, 
rendered this plain a suitable point of attraction for Sikels gen- 
erally, Duketius was enabled to establish a considerable new city 
of Paliké, with walls of large circumference, and an ample range 
of adjacent land which he distributed among a numerous Sikel 
population, probably with some Greeks intermingled. 

The powerful position which Duketius had thus acquired is 
attested by the aggressive character of his measures, intended 
gradually to recover a portion at least of that ground which the 
Greeks had appropriated at the expense of the indigenous popu- 
lation. The Sikel town of Ennesia had been seized by the 
Hieronian Greeks expelled from AXtna, and had received from 
them the name of Aitna:! Duketius now found means to re- 
conquer it, after ensnaring by stratagem the leading magistrate. 
He was next bold enough to invade the territory of the Agri- 
gentines, and to besiege one of their country garrisons called 
Motyum. We are impressed with a high idea of his power, 
when we learn that the Agrigentines, while marching to relieve 
the place, thought it necessary to invoke aid from the Syracusans, 
who sent to them a force under Bolkon. Over this united force 
Duketius gained a victory, in consequence of the treason or 
cowardice of Bolkon, as the Syracusans believed, insomuch that 
they condemned him to death. In the succeeding year, however, 
the good fortune of the Sikel prince changed. The united army 
of these two powerful cities raised the blockade of Motyum, 
completely defeated him in the field, and dispersed all his forces, 
Finding himself deserted by his comrades and even on the point 
of being betrayed, he took the desperate resolution of casting 
himself upon the mercy of the Syracusans. He rode off by 
night to the gates of Syracuse, entered the city unknown, and 
sat down as a suppliant on the altar in the agora, surrendering 
himself together with all his territory. A spectacle thus unex- 
pected brought together a crowd of Syracuse citizens, exciting 


Kriooe 08 Aapdavinv, éret obra *TAtog lpi 
Ev rediw memoAtoro, TOALc pepdrav avdpaorar, 
e "AAN’ EF brwpeiac qxovv moduTidaKov “Idne. 
Compare Plato, de Legg. iii, pp. 681, 682. 
1 Diodor. xi, 76. 
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in them the strongest emotions: and when the magistrates con- 
vened the assembly for the purpose of deciding his fate, the voice 
of mercy was found paramount, in spite of the contrary recom- 
mendations of some of the political leaders. ‘The most respected 
among the elder citizens — earnestly recommending mild treat- 
ment towards a foe thus fallen and suppliant, coupled with scru- 
pulous regard not to bring upon the city the avenging hand of 
Nemesis — found their appeal to the generous sentiment of the 
people welcomed by one unanimous cry of “ Save the suppliant.”! 
Duketius, withdrawn from the altar, was sent off to Corinth, 
under his engagement to live there quietly for the future; the 
Syracusans providing for his comfortable maintenance. 

Amidst the cruelty habitual in ancient warfare, this remark- 
able incident excites mingled surprise and admiration. Doubt- 
less the lenient impulse of the people mainly arose from their 
seeing Duketius actually before them in suppliant posture at 
their altar, instead of being called upon to determine his fate 
in his absence,— just as the Athenian people were in like manner 
moved by the actual sight of the captive Dorieus, and induced 
to spare his life, on an occasion which will be hereafter recount- 
ed.2 If in some instances the assembled people, obeying the 
usual vehemence of multitudinous sentiment, carried severities 
to excess,— so, in other cases, as well as in this, the appeal to their 
humane impulses will be found to have triumphed over pruden- 
tial regard for future security. Such was the fruit which the 
Syracusans reaped for sparing Duketius, who, after residing a 
year or two at Corinth, violated his parole. Pretending to have 
received an order from the oracle, he assembled a number of 
colonists, whom he conducted into Sicily to found a city at Kalé 
Akté on the northern coast belonging to the Sikels. We cannot 
doubt that when the Syracusans found in what. manner their 
lenity was requited, the speakers who had recommended severe 
treatment would take great credit on the score of superior fore- 
sight.8 


1 Diodor. xi, 91, 92. 'O d? djuoc Gomep tive pod dav ode dmavreo EBouy 
Tov lkérny. : 

® Xenophon, Hellen, i, 5,19; Pausanias, vi, 7, 2. os 

* Mr. Mitford recounts as follows the return of Duketius to Sicily: “The 
Syracusan chiefs brought back Duketius from Corinth, apparently to make 
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But the return of this energetic enemy was not the only 
mischief which the Syracusans suffered. Their resolution to 
‘spare Duketius had been adopted without the concurrence of the 
Agrigentines, who had helped to conquer him; and the latter, 
when they saw him again in the island, and again formidable, 
were so indignant that they declared war against Syracuse. A 
standing jealousy prevailed between these two great cities, the 
first and second powers in Sicily. War actually broke out 
between them, wherein other Greek cities took part. After last- 
ing some time, with various acts of hostility, and especially a 
serious defeat of the Agrigentines at the river Himera, these 
latter solicited and obtained peace.! The discord between the two 
cities, however, had left leisure to Duketius to found the city of 
Kalé Akté, and to make some progress in reéstablishing his 
ascendency over the Sikels, in which operation he was overtaken 
by death. He probably left no successor to carry on his plans, 
so that the Syracusans, pressing their attacks vigorously, reduced 
many of the Sikel townships in the island, regaining his former 
conquest, Morgantiné, and subduing even the strong position and 
town called Trinakia,? after a brave and desperate resistance 
on the part of the inhabitants. 


him instrumental to their own views for advancing the power of their com- 
monwealth. They permitted, or rather encouraged him to establish a col- 
ony of mixed people, Greeks and Sicels, at Calé Acté, on the northern 
coast of the island,” (ch. xviii, sect. i, vol. iv, p. 13.) 

The statement that “the Syracusans brought back Duketius, or encour- 
aged him to come back, or to found the colony of Kalé Akté,” is a complete 
departure from Diodorus on the part of Mr. Mitford; who transforms a 
breach of parole on the part of the Sikel prince into an ambitious manceuyre 
on the part of Syracusan democracy. The words of Diodorus, the only 
authority in the case, are as follows (xii, 8): Ovdro¢ de (Duketius) dAtyov 
ypovoy petvac év Th Kopivdy, 7a¢ dumodoyiag éAvce, kad xpooroncd- 
pevoc xpnouov dnd Tov GeGv éavT@ dDeddodat, kticar THyv Kadjv ’Axrhv év 
Duceria, carémAcvoey sic tiv vigoov peta TOAAGY -oiknTépwv’ cuvereAdBovta 
08 kal TOY YiKedAdv rwvec, év oic hv kal ’Apyavidyc, 6 Tdv ‘EpCitaiwy dvvac- 
Tevav. Odtoc piv ody rept Tov oixtoudv THE Kade Axtiig éyiveto’ ’Akpayav- 
tivot O8, Gua wiv gYovoivreg Toi¢ Bupaxovoiorg, tua 0 éyKahodvteg adroi¢ 
6rt Aoveétioy dvta Kowvdv Todéuov dtEcwaav avev THO "Akpayare 
Tivar yvdunc, moAEuov téjveyxav Toic Supaxovoior. 

1 Diodor. xii, 8. 

* Diodor. xii, 29. For the reconquest of Morgantiné, see Thucyd. iv, 65. 
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By this large accession both of subjects and of tribute, com- 
bined with her recent victory over Agrigentum, Syracuse was 
elevated to the height of power, and began to indulge schemes 
for extending her ascendency throughout the island: with which 
view her horsemen were doubled in number, and one hundred 
new triremes were constructed.!| Whether any, or what, steps 
were taken to realize her designs our historian does not tell us. 
But the position of Sicily remains the same at the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war: Syracuse, the first city as to power, 
indulging in ambitious dreams, if not in ambitious aggressions; 
Agrigentum, a jealous second, and almost a rival; the remaining 
Grecian states maintaining their independence, yet not without 
mistrust and apprehension. 

Though the particular phenomena of this period, however, 
have not come to our knowledge, we see enough to prove that it 
was one of great prosperity for Sicily. The wealth, commerce, 
and public monuments of Agrigentum, especially appear to have 
even surpassed those of the Syracusans. Her trade with Car- 
thage and the African coast was both extensive and profitable; 
for at this time neither the vine nor the olive were much culti- 
vated in Libya, and the Carthaginians derived their wine and oil 
from the southern territory of Sicily,? particularly that of Agri- 
gentum. The temples of the city, among which that of Olympic 
Zeus stood foremost, were on the grandest scale of magnificence, 
surpassing everything of the kind in Sicily. The population ‘of 
the city, free as well as slave, was very great: the number of 
rich men keeping chariots and competing for the prize at the 
Olympic games was renowned, not less than the accumulation of 


Respecting this town of Trinakia, known only from the passage of Di- 
odorus here, Paulmier (as cited in Wesseling’s note), as well as Mannert 
(Geographie der Griechen und Rémer, b. x, ch. xv, p. 446), intimate some 
skepticism; which I share so far as to believe that Diodorus has greatly 
overrated its magnitude and importance. 

Nor can it be true, as Diodorus affirms, that Trinakia was the only Sikel 
township remaining unsubdued by the Syracusans, and that, after conquer- 
ing that place, they had subdued them all. We know that there were no 
inconsiderable number of independent Sikels, at the time of the Athenian 
invasion of Sicily (Thueyd. vi, 88; vii, 2). * Diodor. xii, 30. 

® Diodor. xiii, 81. : 
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works of art, statues and pictures,! with manifold insignia of 
ornament and luxury. All this is particularly brought to our 
notice because of the frightful catastrophe which desolated Agri- 
gentum in 406 8.c. from the hands of the Carthaginians. It was 
in the interval which we are now describing that this prosperity 
was accumulated; doubtless not in Agrigentum alone, but more 
or less throughout all the Grecian cities of the island. 

Nor was it only in material prosperity that they were distin- 
guished. At this time, the intellectual movement in some of the 
Italian and Sicilian towns was very considerable. The inconsid- 
erable town of Elea in the gulf of Poseidonia nourished two of 
the greatest speculative philosophers in Greece, Parmenidés and 
Zeno. Empedoklés of Agrigentum was hardly less eminent in 
the same department, yet combining with it a political and prac- 
tical efficiency. The popular character of the Sicilian govern- 
ments stimulated the cultivation of rhetorical studies, wherein 
not only Empedoklés and Pélus at Agrigentum, but Tisias and 
Korax at Syracuse, and still more, Gorgias at Leontini, acquired 
great reputation.2 ‘The constitution established at Agrigentum 
after the dispossession of the Theronian dynasty was at first not 
thoroughly democratical, the principal authority residing in a large 
Senate of One Thousand members. We are told even that an 
ambitious club of citizens were aiming at the reéstablishment of 
a despotism, when Empedoklés, availing himself of wealth and 
high position, took the lead in a popular opposition ; so as not 
only to defeat this intrigue, but also to put down the Senate of 
One Thousand, and render the government completely democrat- 
ical. His influence over the people was enhanced by the vein of 
mysticism, and pretence to miraculous or divine endowments, 
which accompanied his philosophical speculations, in a manner 


! Diodor, xiii, 82, 83, 90. 

2 See Aristotle as cited by Cicero, Brut. ¢c. 12; Plato, Pheedr. p. 267, c. 
113, 114; Dionys. Halic. Judicium de Isocrate, p. 534 R. and Epist. ii, ad 
Ammeum, p. 792; also Quintilian, ili, 1,125. According to Cicero (de 
Inventione, ii, 2), the treatises of these ancient rhetoricians, “ usque a prin- 
cipe illo et inventore Tisid;) had been superseded by Aristotle, who had 
collected them carefully, “ nominatim,” and had improved upon their expo- 
sitions. Dionysius laments that they had been so superseded (Hpist. ad 
Ammz. p. 722). 
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similar to Pythagoras.!_ The same combination of rhetoric with 
physical speculation appears also in Gorgias of Leontini, whose 
celebrity asa teacher throughout Greece was both greater and ear- 
lier than that of any one else. It was a similar demand for popular 
speaking in the assembly and the judicatures which gave encour- 
agement to the rhetorical teachers Tisias and Korax at Syracuse. 

In this state of material prosperity, popular politics, and intel 
lectual activity, the Sicilian towns were found at the breaking 
out of the great struggle between Athens and the Peloponnesian 
confederacy in 431 8.c. In that struggle the Italian and Sicilian 
Greeks had no direct concern, nor anything to fear from the 
ambition of Athens; who, though she had founded Thurii in 443 
B.C., appears to have never aimed at. any political ascendency 
even over that town, much less anywhere else on the coast. But 
the Sicilian Greeks, though forming a system apart in their own 
island, from which it suited the dominant policy of Syracuse to 
exclude all foreign interference,? were yet connected, by sympa- 
thy, and on one side even by alliances, with the two main streams 
of Hellenic politics. Among the allies of Sparta were numbered 
all or most of the Dorian cities of Sicily, — Syracuse, Kamarina, 
Gela, Agrigentum, Selinus, perhaps Himera and Messéné, — 
together with Lokri and Tarentum in Italy: among the allies of 
Athens, perhaps the Chalkidic or Ionic Rhegium in Italy£ 
Whether the Ionic cities in Sicily — Naxos, Rotana and Leon- 
tini — were at this time united with Athens by any special treaty, 
is very doubtful. But if we examine the state of politics prior 


 Diogen. Laért. viii, 64-71; Seyfert, Akragas und sein Gebiet, sect. ii, p. 
70; Ritter, Geschichte der Alten Philosophie, vol. i, ch. vi, p. 533, segq. 

? Thucyd. iv, 61-64. This is the tenor of the speech delivered by Her- 
mokratés at the congress of Gela in the eighth year of the Peloponnesian 
war. His language is remarkable: he calls all non-Sicilian Greeks dAAo- 
podove. 

’ The inscription in Boeeckh’s Corpus Inscriptt. (No. 74, part i, p. 112) re- 
lating to the alliance between Athens and Rhegium, conveys little certain 
information. Boeckh refers it to a covenant concluded in the archonship 
of Apseudés at Athens (Olymp. 86, 4, B.c. 433-432, the year before the 
Peloponnesian war), renewing an alliance which was even then of old date. 
But it appears to me that the supposition of a renewal is only his own con- 
jecture; and even the name of the archon, Apseudés, which he has restored 
by a plausible conjecture, can hardly be considered as certain. 
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to the breaking out of the war, it will be found that the connec- 
tion of the Sicilian cities on both sides with Central Greece was 
rather one of sympathy and tendency than of pronounced 
ebligation and action. The Dorian Sicilians, though doubtless 
sharing the antipathy of the Peloponnesian Dorians to Athens, 
had never been called upon for any cooperation with Sparta; nor 
had the Ionic Sicilians yet learned to look to Athens for protec- 
tion against their powerful neighbor Syracuse. 

It was the memorable quarrel between Corinth and Koerkyra, 
and the intervention of Athens in that quarrel (B.c. 433-432), 
which brought the Sicilian parties one step nearer to cooperation 
in the Peloponnesian quarrel, in two different ways ; first, by 
exciting the most violent anti-Athenian war spirit in Corinth, 
with whom the Sicilian Dorians held their chief commerce and 
sympathy, — next, by providing a basis for the action of Athe- 
nian maritime force in Italy and Sicily, which would have been 
impracticable without an established footing in Korkyra. But 
Plutarch —whom most historians have followed —is mistaken, 
and is contradicted by Thucydidés, when he ascribes to the Athe- 
nians at this time ambitious projects in Sicily of the nature of 
those which they came to conceive seven or eight years after- 
wards. At the outbreak, and for some years before the outbreak, 
of the war, the policy of Athens was purely conservative, and 


that of her enemies aggressive, as I have shown in a former 


chapter. At that moment, Sparta and Corinth anticipated large 
assistance from the Sicilian Dorians, in ships of war, in money, 
and in provisions; while the value of Korkyra as an ally of 
Athens consisted in affording facilities for obstructing such rein- 
forcements, far more than from any anticipated conquests.! 


If we could believe the story in Justin iv, 3, Rhegium must haye ceased 
to be Ionic before the Peloponnesian war. He states, that in a sedition at 
Rhegium, one of the parties called in auxiliaries from Himera, These 
Himerzan exiles having first destroyed the enemies against whom they 
were invoked, next massacred the friends who had invoked them: “ausi 
facinus nulli tyranno comparandum.” ‘They married the Rhegine women, 
and seized the city for themselves. 

I do not know what to make of this story, which neither appears noticed 


in Thucydidés, nor seems to consist with what he does tell us. 


' Thucyd. i, 36. 
VoL. Vil. 6* 9oe. 
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In the spring of 431 B.c., the Spartans, then organizing their 
first invasion of Attica, and full of hope that Athens would be 
crushed in one or two campaigns, contemplated the building of a 
vast fleet of five hundred ships of war among the confederacy. 
A considerable portion of this charge was imposed upon the Italian 
and Sicilian Dorians, and a contribution in money besides; with 
instructions to refrain from any immediate declaration against 
Athens until their fleet should be ready.! Of such expected 
succor, indeed, little was ever realized in any way; in ships, 
nothing at all. But the expectations and orders of Sparta, show 


1Thucyd. ii, 7, Kal Aaxedaiuovior piv, mpd¢ taic abrod brapyovaate, 8 
"Iradiac kai Lixedtag toicg rakeivwr édopuévore, vadc éemeraySnoay roveioat 
kara péyeSog tov TbAEwY, Oe é TOY TavTa apLO"sy TEvTaKoTiny vedy éadue- 
vor, ete. 

Respecting the construction of this perplexing passage, read the notes of 
Dr, Arnold, Poppo, and Goller: compare Poppo, ad Thucyd. vol. i, ch. xv, 

. 181. 
I agree with Dr. Arnold and Gdller in rejecting the construction of airod 
with 2& "Iradiac kat Zixediac, in the sense of “ those ships which were in 
Peloponnesus from Italy and Sicily.” ‘This would be untrue in point of 
fact, as they observe: there were no Sicilian ships of war in Peloponnesus. 

Nevertheless I think, differing from them, that abrod is not a pronoun 
referring to é& Iradiag nat Zixediac, but is used in contrast with those words, 
and really means, “ in or about Peloponnesus.” It was contemplated that 
new ships should be built in Sicily and Italy, of sufficient number to make 
the total fleet of the Lacedemonian confederacy, including the triremes 
already in Peloponnesus, equal to five hundred sail. But it was never con- 
templated that the triremes in Italy and Sicily alone should amount to five 
hundred sail, as Dr. Arnold, in my judgment, erroneously imagines. Five 
hundred sail for the entire confederacy would be a prodigious total: five 
hundred sail for Sicily and Italy alone, would be incredible. 

To construe the sentence as it stands now, putting aside the conjecture 
of vec instead of vaic, or éreTay Sn instead of éreraySnoav, which would 
make it run smoothly, we must admit the supposition of a break or double 
construction, such as sometimes occurs in Thueydidés. The-sentence begins 
with one form of construction and concludes with another. We must sup- 
pose, with Goller, that ai é/evc is understood as the nominative case to 
ixeraySnoav. The dative cases (Aaxedatpoviore — éAopévorc) are to be con- 
sidered, I apprehend, as governed by vijec érerayOnoav: that is, these dative 
cases belong to the first form of construction, which Thucydidés has not 
carried out. The sentence is begun as if vge¢ éxeraySnoay were intended 
to follow. ; 
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that here as elsewhere she was then on the offensive, and Athens 
only on the defensive. Probably the Corinthians had encouraged 
the expectation of ample reinforcements from Syracuse and the 
neighboring towns, a hope which must have contributed largely 
to the confidence with which they began the struggle. What 
were the causes which prevented it from being realized, we are 
not distinctly told; and we find Hermokratés the Syracusan re- 
proaching his countrymen fifteen years afterwards, immediately 
before the great Athenian expedition against Syracuse, with their 
antecedent apathy.! But it is easy to see, that as the Sicilian 

Greeks had no direct interest in the contest, — neither wrongs to. 
avenge, nor dangers to apprehend, from Athens, — nor any habit 
of obeying requisitions from Sparta, so they might naturally 
content themselves with expressions of sympathy and promises 
of aid in case of need, without taxing themselves to the enormous 
extent which it pleased Sparta to impose, for purposes both ag- 
gressive and purely Peloponnesian. Perhaps the leading men 
in Syracuse, from attachment to Corinth, may have sought to act 
upon the order. But no similar motive would be found operative 
either at Agrigentum or at Gela or Selinus. 

' Though the order was not executed, however, there can be 
little doubt that it was publicly announced and threatened, thus 
becoming known to the Ionic cities in Sicily as well as to Athens; 
and that it weighed materially in determining the latter afterwards 
to assist those cities, when they sent to invoke her aid. Instead 
of despatching their forces to Peloponnesus, where they had 
nothing to gain, the Sicilian Dorians preferred attacking the Ionic 
cities in their own island, whose territory they might have reason- 
able hopes of conquering and appropriating, — Naxos, Katana, 
and Leontini. These cities doubtless sympathized with Athens 
in her struggle against Sparta; yet, far from being strong enough 
to assist her or to threaten their Dorian neighbors, they were 
unable to defend themselves without Athenian aid. They were 
assisted by the Dorian city of Kamarina, which was afraid of 
her powerful border city Syracuse, and by Rhegium in Italy; 
while Lokri in Italy, the bitter enemy of Rhegium, sided with 
Syracuse against them. In the fifth summer of the war, finding 


' Thucyd. vi, 34: compare iii, 86. 
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themselves blockaded by sea and confined to their walls, they 
sent to Athens, both to entreat succor, as allies! and Ionians, and 
to represent that, if Syracuse succeeded in crushing them, she 
and the other Dorians in Sicily would forthwith send over the 
positive aid which the Peloponnesians had so long been inyoking. 
The eminent rhetor Georgias of Leontini, whose peculiar style 
of speaking is said to have been new to the Athenian assembly, 
and to have produced a powerful effect, was at the head of this 
embassy. It is certain that this rhetor procured for himself 
numerous pupils and large gains, not merely in Athens but in 
many other towns of Central Greece,? though it is exaggeration 
to ascribe to his pleading the success of the present application. 
Now the Athenians had a real interest as well in protecting 
these Ionic Sicilians from being conquered by the Dorians in the 
island, as in obstructing the transport of Sicilian corn to Pelopon- 
nesus: and they sent twenty triremes under Lachés and Chare- 
akés, with instructions, while accomplishing these objects, to as 
certain the possibility of going beyond the defensive, and making 
conquests. Taking station at Rhegium, Lachés did something 
towards rescuing the Ionic cities in part from their maritime 
blockade, and even undertook an abortive expedition against the 
Lipari isles, which were in alliance with Syracuse.3 Throughout 
the ensuing year, he pressed the war in the neighborhood of 
Rhegium and Messéné, his colleague Charceadés being slain. 
Attacking Myle in the Messenian territory, he was fortunate 
enough to gain so decisive an advantage over the troops.of Mes- 
séné, that that city itself capitulated to him, gave hostages, and 
enrolled itself as ally of Athens and the Ionic cities.4 He also 


} Thucyd. vi, 86. 

* Thucyd. iii, 86; Diodor. xii, 53; Plato, Hipp. Maj. p. 282, B. It is re- 
markable that Thueydides, bhoush he is said, with much probable to 
have been among the pupils of Georgias, makes no mention‘ of that rhetor 
personally as among the enyoys. Diodorus probably copied from Ephorus, 
the pupil of Isokratés. Among the writers of the Isokratean school, the 
persons of distinguished rhetors, and their supposed political efficiency, 
counted for much more than in the estimation of Thucydidés. Pausanias 
(vi, 17, 3) speaks of Tisias also as having been among the envoys.in this 
celebrated legation. 

3 Thucyd, iii, 88; Diodor. xii, 54. "~ 4 Thueyd. iti, 90; vi, 6. 
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contracted an alliance with the non-lellenic city of Egesta, in 
the northwest portion of Sicily, and he invaded the territory of 
Lokri, capturing one of the country forts on the river Halex: 1 
after which, in a second debarkation, he defeated a Lokrian de- 
tachment under Proxenus. But he was unsuccessful in an expe- 
dition into the interior of Sicily against Inéssus. This was a 
native Sikel township, held in coercion by a Syracusan garrison 
in the acropolis ; which the Athenians vainly attempted to storm, 
being repulsed with loss.2 Lachés concluded his operations in 
the autumn by an ineffective incursion on the territory of Himera 
and on the Lipari isles. On returning to Rhegium at the begin- 
ning of the ensuing year (B.C. 425), he found Pythodorus already 
arrived from Athens to supersede him. 

That officer had come as the forerunner of a more considerable 
expedition, intended to arrive in the spring, under Eurymedon 
and Sophoklés, who were to command in conjunction with himself. 
The Ionic cities in Sicily, finding the squadron under Lachés 
insufficient to render them a match for their enemies at sea, had 
been emboldened to send a second embassy to Athens, with re- 
quest for farther reinforcements, at the same time making in- 
ereased efforts to enlarge their own naval force. It happened 
that at this moment the Athenians had no special employment 
elsewhere for their fleet, which they desired to keep in constant 
practice. They accordingly resolved to send to Sicily forty addi- 
tional triremes, in full hopes of bringing the contest to a speedy 
close.4 

Early in the ensuing spring, Eurymedon and Sophoklés started 
from Athens for Sicily in command of this squadron, with in- 
structions to afford relief at Korkyra in their way, and with 
Demosthenés on board to act on the coast of Peloponnesus. It 
was this fleet which, in conjunction with the land-forces under 
the command of Kleon, making a descent almost by accident on 
the Laconian coast at Pylos, achieved for Athens the most signal 
success of the whole war, the capture of the Lacedzmonian hop- 
lites in Sphakteria.6 But the fleet was so long occupied, first in 


1 Thucyd. iii, 99. 2 Thueyd. iii, 103. 
3 Thucyd. iii, 115. 4 Thucyd. iii, 115, 
5 See the preceding vol. vi, ch. lii. a 
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the blockade of that island, next in operations at Korkyra, that it 
did not reach Sicily until about the month of September.! 

Such delay, eminently advantageous for Athens generally, was 
fatal to her hopes of success in Sicily during the whole summer. 
For Pythodérus, acting only with the fleet previously commanded 
by Lachés at Rhegium, was not merely defeated in a descent upon 
Lokri, but experienced a more irreparable loss by the revolt of 
Messéné, which had surrendered to Lachés a few months before; 
and which, together with Rhegium, had given to the Athenians 
the command of the strait. Apprized of the coming Athenian 
fleet, the Syracusans were anxious to deprive them of this im- 
portant base of operations against the island ; and a fleet of twenty 
sail— half Syracusan, half Lokrian— was enabled by the con- 
currence of a party in Messéné to seize the town. It would 
appear that the Athenian fleet was then at Rhegium, but that 
town was at the same time threatened by the entrance of the 
entire land-force of Lokri, together with a body of Rhegine exiles: 
these latter were even not without hopes of obtaining admission 
by means of a favorable party in the town. Though such hopes 
were disappointed, yet the diversion prevented all succor fro: 
Rhegium to Messéné. The latter town now served as a harboi 
for the fleet hostile to Athens,? which was speedily reinforced to 
more than thirty sail, and began maritime operations forthwith, in 
hopes of crushing the Athenians and capturing Rhegium, before 
Eurymedon should arrive. But the Athenians, though they had 
only sixteen triremes together with eight others from Rhegium, 
gained a decided victory, in an action brought on accidentally for 
the possession of a merchantman sailing through the strait. They 
put the enemy’s ships to flight, and drove them to seek refuge, 
some under protection of the Syracusan land-force at Cape Pelé- 
rus near Messéné, others under the Lokrian force near Rhegium, 
each as they best could, with the loss of one trireme.® This de- 


1 Thucyd. iv, 48. 2 Thucyd. iii, 115; iv, 1. 

3 Thucyd. iv, 24. Kal vinnSévtec brd Tov ’AYgvaiwy O1d Taxoug améeT/ev- 
gar, dc Exaorot Ervyov, é¢ TA oiketa oTpaTomeda, TO Te év TH Meooyvy Kal év 
TO ‘Puyiv, piav vadv dmoAéoavTec, etc. 

I concur in Dr. Arnold’s explanation of this passage, yet conceiving that 
the words d¢ &aoro. érvyov designate the flight as disorderly, insomuch 
that all the Lokrian ships did not get back to the Lokrian station, nor all 
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feat so broke up the scheme of Lokrian operations against the 
latter place, that their land-force retired from the Rhegine terri- 
tory, while the whole defeated squadron was reunited on the op- 
posite coast under Cape Pelérus. Here the ships were moored 
close on shore under the protection of the land-force, when the 
Athenians and Rhegines came up to attack them; but without 
success, and even with the loss of one trireme, which the men on 
shore contrived to seize and detain by a grappling-iron ; her crew 
escaping by swimming to the vessels of their comrades. Having 
repulsed the enemy, the Syracusans got aboard, and rowed close 
along-shore, partly aided by tow-ropes, to the harbor of Messéné, 
in which transit they were again attacked, but the Athenians 
were a second time beaten off with the loss of another ship. 
Their superior seamanship was of no avail in this along-shore 
fighting.! 

The Athenian fleet was now suddenly withdrawn in order to 
prevent an intended movement in Kamarina, where a philo-Syra- 
cusan party under Archias threatened revolt: and the Messenian 
forces, thus left free, invaded the territory of their neighbor, the 
@halkidic city of Naxos, sending their fleet round to the mouth 
of the Akesinés near that city. They were ravaging the lands, 
and were preparing to storm the town, when a considerable body 
of the indigenous Sikels were seen descending the neighboring 
hills to succor the Naxians: upon which the latter, elate with 
the sight, and mistaking the new comers for their Grecian breth- 
ren from Leontini, rushed out of the gates and made a vigorous 
sally at a moment when their enemies were unprepared. The 
Messenians were completely defeated, with the loss of no less 
than one thousand men, and with a still greater loss sustained in 


the Syracusan ships to the Syracusan station: but each separate ship fled 
to either one or the other, as it best could. 

1 Thucyd. iv, 25. drocipwocdvtav éExeivav kat mpoeuBardvrwrv. 

I do not distinctly understand the nautical movement which is expressed 
by droctuwodrtwy, in spite of the notes of the commentators. And I can- 
not but doubt the correctness of Dr. Arnold’s explanation, when he says, 
“The Syracusans, on a sudden, threw off their towing-ropes, made their way 
to the open sea by a lateral movement, and thus became the assailants,” 
ete. The open sea was what the Athenians required, in order to obtain the 


benefit of their superior seamanship. a 
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their retreat home from the pursuit of the Sikels. Their fleet 
went back also to Messéné, from whence such of the ships as 
were not Messenian returned home. So much was the city weak- 
ened by its recent defeat, that a Lokrian garrison was sent for its 
protection under Demomelés, while the Leontines and Naxians, 
‘together with the Athenian squadron on returning from Kamarina, 
attacked it by land and sea in this moment of distress. A well- 
timed sally of the Messenians and Lokrians, however, dispersed 
the Leontine land-force; but the Athenian force, landing from 
their ships, attacked the assailants while in the disorder of pursuit, 
and drove them back within the walls. The scheme against 
Messéné, however, had now become impracticable, so that the 
Athenians crossed the strait to Rhegium.! 

Thus indecisive was the result of operations in Sicily, during 
the first half of the seventh year of the Peloponnesian war: nor 
does it appear that the Athenians undertook anything considerable 
during the autumnal half, though the full fleet under Eurymedon 
had then joined Pythodérus.? Yet while the presence of so large 
an Athenian fleet at Rhegium would produce considerable effect 
upon the Syracusan mind, the triumphant promise of Athenian 
affairs, and the astonishing humiliation of Sparta during the 
months immediately following the capture of Sphakteria, prob- 
ably struck much deeper. In the spring of the eighth year of 
the war, Athens was not only in possession of the Spartan pris- 
oners, but also of Pylos and Kythéra, so that a rising among the 
Helots appeared noway improbable. She was in the full swing 
of hope, while her discouraged enemies were all thrown on the 
defensive. Hence the Sicilian Dorians, intimidated by a state of 
affairs so different from that in which they had begun the war 
three years before, were now eager to bring about a: pacification 
in their island. The Dorian city of Kamarina, which had hith- 
erto acted along with the Ionic or Chalkidic cities, was the first 
to make a separate accommodation with its neighboring city of 
Gela; at which latter place deputies were invited to attend from 


 Thucyd. iv, 25. 2 Thucyd. iv, 48. 

*.Compare a similar remark made by the Syracusan Hermokratés, nine 
years afterwards, when the great Athenian expedition against Syracuse 
was on its way, respecting the increased disposition to union among the 
Sicilian cities, produced by common fear of Athens (Thucyd. vi, 33). 
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4 4 the cities in the island, with a view to the conclusion of 


peace.! 

This congress met in the spring of 424 B.c., when Syracuse, 
the most powerful city in Sicily, took the lead in urging the 
common interest which all had in the conclusion of peace. The 
Syracusan Hermokratés, chief adviser of this policy in his native 
city, now appeared to vindicate and enforce it in the congress. 
He was a well-born, brave, and able man, clear-sighted in regard 
to the foreign interests of his country ; but at the same time of 
pronounced oligarchical sentiments, mistrusted by the people, 
seemingly with good reason, in regard to their internal constitu- 
tion. The speech which Thucydidés places in his mouth, on the 
present occasion, sets forth emphatically the necessity of keeping 
Sicily at all cost free from foreign intervention, and of settling 
at home all differences which might arise between the various 
Sicilian cities. Hermokratés impressed upon his hearers that 
the aggressive schemes of Athens, now the gréatest power in 
Greece, were directed against. ali Sicily, and threatened all cities 
alike, Ionians not less than Dorians. If they enfeebled one 

‘another by internal quarrels, and then invited the Athenians as 
arbitrators, the result would be ruin and slavery to all. The 
Athenians were but too ready to encroach everywhere, even with- 
out invitation: they had now come, with a zeal outrunning all 
obligation, under pretence of aiding the Chalkidic cities who had 
never aided them, but in the real hope of achieving conquest 
for themselves. The Chalkidic cities must not rely upon their 
Tonic kindred for security against evil designs on the, part of 
Athens: as Sicilians, they had a paramount interest in upholding 
the independence of the island. If possible, they ought to main- 
tain undisturbed peace; but if that were impossible, it was 
essential at least to confine the war to Sicily, apart from any 
foreign intruders. Complaints should be exchanged, and injuries 
redressed, by all, in a spirit of mutual forbearance; of which 
Syracuse — the first city in the island, and best able to sustain 
the brunt of war— was prepared to set the example, without 
that foolish over-valuation of favorable chances so ruinous even 
to first-rate powers, and with full sense of the uncertainty of the 


1 Thucyd. iy, 58, 
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tuture. Let them all feel that they were neighbors, inhabitants of 
the same island, and called by the common name of Sikeliots; and 
let them all with one accord repel the intrusion of aliens in their 
affairs, whether as open assailants or as treacherous mediators.! 
This harangue from Hermokratés, and the earnest disposi- 
tions of Syracuse for peace, found general sympathy among the 
Sicilian cities, Ionic as well as Doric. All of them doubtless 
suffered by the war, and the Ionic cities, who had solicited the 
intervention of the Athenians as protectors against Syracuse, 
conceived from the evident uneasiness of the latter a fair assur- 
ance of her pacific demeanor for the future. Accordingly, the 
peace was accepted by all the belligerent parties, each retaining 
what they possessed, except that the Syracusans agreed to cede 
Morgantiné to Kamarina, on receipt of a fixed sum of money? 


1 See the speech of Hermokratés, Thucyd. iv, 59-64. One expression 
in this speech indicates that it was composed by Thucydidés many years 
after its proper date, subsequently to the great expedition of the Athenians 
against Syracuse in 415 B.c.; though I doubt not that Thucydidés collected 
the memoranda for it at the time. 

Hermokratés says: ‘“‘ The Athenians are now near us with a few ships, 


lying in wait for our blunders,” — oi-divayiv éyovtec peyiorny Tov ‘EAAR- 
vov Tag Te duaptiag Hudv THpodotv, bALyatc vavol maporTes, ete. - 
(iv, 60). 


Now the fleet under the command of Eurymedon and his colleagues at 
Rhegium included all or most of the ships which had acted at Sphakteria 
and Korkyra, together with those which, had been previously at the strait 
of Messina under Pythodoérus. It could not have been less than fifty sail, 
and may possibly have been sixty sail. It is hardly conceivable that any 
Greek, speaking in the early spring of 424 B.c., should have alluded to this 
as a small fleet: assuredly, Hermokratés would not thus allude to it, since it 
was for the interest of his argument to exaggerate rather than extenuate, 
the formidable manifestations of Athens. 

But Thucydidés, composing the speech after the great Athenian expedi- 
tion of 415 B.c.,so much more numerous and commanding in every respect, 
might not unnaturally represent the fleet of Eurymedon as “ a few ships,” 
when he tacitly compared the two. This is the only way that I know, of 
explaining such an expression. 

The Scholiast observes that some of the copies in his time omitted the 
words dAiyat¢ vavoi: probably they noticed the contradiction which I have 
remarked; and the passage may certainly be construed without those words. 

= Pier: iv, 65. We learn from Polybius (Fragm. xii, 22, 23, one of the 
Excerpta recently published by Maii, from the Cod. Vatic ) that Timeeus 
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The Tonic cities stipulated that Athens should be included in the 
pacification ; a condition agreed to by all, except the Epizephy- 
rian Lokrians.!. They then acquainted Eurymedon and his col- 
leagues with the terms ; inviting them to accede to the pacification 
in the name of Athens, and then to withdraw their fleet from 
Sicily. Nor had these generals any choice but to close with 
the proposition. Athens thus was placed on terms of peace with 
all the Sicilian cities, with liberty of access reciprocally to any 
single ship of war, but no armed force to cross the sea between 
Sicily and Peloponnesus. Eurymedon then sailed with his fleet 
home.? 

On reaching Athens, however, he and his colleasues were 
received by the people with much displeasure. He himself was 
fined, and his colleagues Sophoklés and Pythodérus banished, on 
the charge of having been bribed to quit Sicily, at a time when 
the fleet —so the Athenians believed — was strong enough to 
have made important conquests. Why the three colleagues were 
differently treated we are not informed.3 This sentence was 
harsh and unmerited ; for it does not seem that Eurymedon had 
it in his power to prevent the Ionic cities from concluding peace, 
while it is certain that without them he could have achieved 
nothing serious. All that seems unexplained in his conduct, as 
recounted by Thucydidés, is, that his arrival at Rhegium with 
the entire fleet in September, 425 B.c., does not seem to have 
been attended with any increased vigor or success, in the pros- 
ecution of the war. But the Athenians— besides an undue 
depreciation of the Sicilian cities, which we shall find fatally mis- 
leading them hereafter — were at. this moment at the maximum 
of extravagant hopes, counting upon new triumphs everywhere, 
impatient of disappointment, and careless of proportion between 
the means intrusted to, and the objects expected from, their 
commanders. Such unmeasured confidence was painfully cor- 
rected in the course of a few months, by the battle of Delium 


had in his twenty-first book described the congress of Gela at considerable 
length, and had composed an elaborate speech for Hermokratés : which 
speech Rae condemns, as a ie of empty declamation. 
1 Thucyd. vy, 5. 
® Thucyd. vi, 13-52. 3. Thucyd. iv, 65. 
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and the losses in Thrace. But at the present moment, it was 
probably not less astonishing than grievous to the three generals, 
who had all left Athens prior to the success in Sphakteria. 

The Ionic cities in Sicily were soon made to feel that they had 
been premature in sending away the Athenians. Dispute between 
Leontini and Syracuse, the same cause which had occasioned the 
invocation of Athens three years before, broke out afresh soon 
after the pacification of Gela. The democratical government of 
Leontini came to the resolution of strengthening their city by 
the enrolment of many new citizens; and a redivision of the ter- 
ritorial property of the state was projected in order to provide 
lots of land for these new-comers. But the aristocracy of the 
town upon whom the necessity would thus be imposed of parting 
with a portion of their lands, forestalled the project, seemingly 
before it was even formally decided, by entering into a treasonable 
correspondence with Syracuse, bringing in a Syracusan army, 
and expelling the Demos.! While these exiles found shelter as 


1Thucyd. v, 4. Aeovtivos yap, dreASivrav ’AInvatov éx Lukedtac werd 
trav SbuBaow, rodirag Te éreyptpavto ToAAodc, Kai 6 Ojos THY yiv émevber 
avadacacSat, Ol d8 dvvarot aioSbuevoe Zvpakociove re érayovtat kal éxBar- 
Aovat Tov Ojwov. Kat oi piv éxAavgdnoar w¢ Exacrot, etc. 

Upon this Dr. Arnold observes: “ The principle on which this dvadacpd¢ 
yng was redemanded, was this; that every citizen was entitled to his portion, 
KAnpoc, of the land of the state, and that the admission of new citizens 
rendered a rediyision of the property of the state a matter at once of neces- 
sity and of justice. It is not probable that in any case the actual KAyjpor 
(properties) of the old citizens were required to be shared with the new 
members of the state; but only, as at Rome, the ager publicus, or land 
“till remaining to the state itself, and not apportioned out to individuals, 
This land, however, being beneficially enjoyed by numbers of the old citi- 
zens, either as common pasture, or as being farmed by different individuals 
on very advantageous terms, a division of it among the newly-admitted 
citizens, although not, strictly speaking, a spoliation of private property, 
was yct a serious shock to a great mass of existing interests,.and was there- 
fore always regarded as a revolutionary measure.” 

I transcribe this note of Dr. Arnold rather from its intrinsic worth than 
from any belief that analogy of agrarian relations existed, between Rome 
and Leontini. The ager publicus at Rome was the product of successive 
conquests from foreign enemies of the city: there may, indeed, have been 
originally a similar ager publicus in the peculiar domain of Rome itself, 
anterior to all conquests; but this must at any rate have been very small, 
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they could in other cities, the rich Leontines deserted and dis- 
mantled.their own city, transferred their residence to Syracuse, 


s 
and had probably been all absorbed and assigned in private property before 
the agrarian disputes began. ‘ 

We cannot suppose that the Leontines had any ager -publicus acquired 
by conquest, nor are we entitled to presume that they had any at all, capa- 
ble of being divided. Most probably the lots for the new citizens were to 
be proyided out of private property. But unfortunately we are not told 
how, nor on what principles and conditions. Of what class of men were 
the new emigrants? Were they individuals altogether poor, having noth- 
ing but their hands to work with ; or did they bring with them any amount 
of funds, to begin their settlement on the fertile and tempting plain of Le- 
ontini? (compare Thucyd. i, 27, and Plato de Legib. v, p. 744, A.) If the 
latter, we have no reason to imagine that they would be allowed to acquire 
their new lots gratuitously. Existing proprietors would be forced to sell at 
a fixed price, but not to yield their properties without compensation. I 
have already noticed, that to a small self-working proprietor, who had ne 
slayes, it was almost essential that his land should be near the city; and 
provided this were insured, it might be a good bargain for a new resident 
haying some money, but no land elsewhere, to come in and buy. 

We have no means of answering these questions: but the few words of 
Thucydidés do not present this measure as revolutionary, or as intended 
against the rich, or for the benefit of the poor. It was proposed, on public 
grounds, to strengthen the city by the acquisition of new citizens. This 
might be wise policy, in the close neighborhood of a doubtful and superior 
city, like Syracuse ; though we cannot judge of the policy of the measure 
without knowing more. But most assuredly Mr. Mitford’s representation 
can be noway justified from Thucydidés: “Time and circumstances had 
greatly altered the state of property in-all the Sicilian commonwealths, 
since that incomplete and iniquitous partition of lands, which had been made, on 
the general establishment of democratical government, after the expulsion 
of the family of Gelon. In other cities, the poor rested under their lot; but 
in Leontini, they were warm in project for afresh and equal partition; and 
to strengthen themselves against the party of the wealthy, they carried, in 
the general: assembly, a decree for associating a number of new citizens.” 
(Mitford, H. G. ch. xviii, sect. ii, vol. iv, p. 23.) 

Thave already remarked, in a previous note, that Mr. Mitford has misrep- 
resented the redivision of lands which took place after the expulsion of th 
Gelonian dynasty. That redivision had ‘not been upon the principle of 
equal lots: it is not therefore correct to assert, as Mr. Mitford does, tha. 
the present movement at Leontini arose from the innovation made by time 
and cireumstances in that equal division: as little is it correct to say, that 
the poor at Leontini now desired “a fresh and equal partition.” Thucyd- 
idés says not one word about equal partition. He puts forward the enrolment 


} 
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and were enrolled as Syracusan citizens. To them the operation 
was exceedingly profitable, since they became masters of the 
properties of the exiled Demos in addition to theirown. Pres- 
ently, however, some of them, dissatisfied with their residence in 
Syracuse, returned to the abandoned city, and fitted up a portion 
of it called Phokeis, together with a neighboring strong post 
called Brikinnies. Here, after being joined by a considerable 
number of the exiled Demos, they contrived to hold out for some 
time against the efforts of the Syracusans to expel them from 
their fortifications. 

The new enrolment of citizens, projected by the Leontine 
democracy, seems to date during the year succeeding the pacifi- 
cation of Gela, and was probably intended to place the city in a 
more defensible position in case of renewed attacks from Syra- 
cuse, thus compensating for the departure of the Athenian auxil- 
iaries. The Leontine Demos, in exile and suffering, doubtless 
bitterly repenting that they had concurred in dismissing these 
auxiliaries, sent envoys to Athens with complaints, and renewed 
prayers for help.! 

But Athens was then too much pressed to attend to their call; 
her defeat at Delium and her losses in Thrace had been followed 
by the truce for one year; and even during that truce, she had 
been called upon for strenuous efforts in Thrace to check the 
progress of Brasidas. After the expiration of that truce, she sent 
Pheax and two colleagues to Sicily (B.c. 422) with the modest 
force of two triremes. He was. directed to try and organize an 
anti-Syracusan party in the island, for the purpose of reéstablish- 
ing the Leontine Demos. In passing along the coast of Italy, he 
concluded amicable relations with some of the Grecian cities, 


of new citizens as the substantive and primary resolution, actually taken 
by the Leontines; the redivision of the lands,as a measure consequent and 
subsidiary to this, and as yet existing only in project (éevder). Mr. Mit- 
ford states the fresh and equal division to have been the real object of desire, 
and the enrolment of new citizens to have been proposed with a view to 
attain it. His representation is greatly at variance with that of Thucydidés. 
1 Justin (iv, 4) surrounds the Sicilian envoys at Athens with all the in- 
signia of misery and humiliation, while addressing the Athenian assembly; 
“Sordid& veste, capillo barbaque promissis, et omni squaloris habitu ad 
misericordiam commovendam conquisito, concionem deformes adeunt.” 
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especially with Lokri, which had hitherto stood aloof from 
Athens; and his first addresses in Sicily appeared to promise 
success, His representations of danger from Syracusan ambi- 
tion were well received both at Kamarina and Agrigentum. For 
on the one hand, that universal terror of Athens, which had dic- 
tated the pacification of Gela, had now disappeared; while on 
the other hand, the proceeding of Syracuse in regard to Leontini 
was well calculated to excite alarm. We see by that proceeding 
that sympathy between democracies in different towns was not 
universal: the Syracusan democracy had joined with the Leon- 
tine aristocracy to expel the Demos, just as the despot Gelon had 
combined. with the aristocracy of Megara and Eubcea, sixty years 
before, and had sold the Demos of those towns into slavery. The 
birthplace of the famous rhetor Gorgias was struck out of the list 
of inhabited cities; its temples were deserted; and its territory 
had become a part of Syracuse. All these were circumstances 
so powerfully affecting Grecian imagination, that the Kamari- 
neans, neighbors of Syracuse on the other side, might well fear 
lest the like unjust conquest, expulsion, and absorption, should 
soon overtake them. Agrigentum, though without any similar 
fear, was disposed from policy, and jealousy of Syracuse, to 
second the views of Phzax. But when the latter proceeded to 
Gela, in order to procure the adhesion of that city in addition to 
the other two, he found himself met by so resolute an opposition 
that his whole scheme was frustrated, nor did he think it advisable 
even to open his case at Selinus or Himera. In returning, he 
crossed the interior of the island through the territory of the 
Sikels to Katana, passing in his way by Brikinnies, where the 
Leontine Demos were still maintaining a precarious existence, 
Having encouraged them to hold out by assurances of aid, he 
proceeded on his homeward voyage. In the strait of Messina, he 
struck upon some vessels conveying a body of expelled Lokrians 
from Messéné to Lokri. The Lokrians had got possession of 
Messéné after the pacification of Gela, by means of an internal 
sedition; but after holding it some time, they were now driven 
out by a second revolution. Phzeax, being under agreement with 
Lokri, passed by these vessels without any act of hostility.! 


Ds 1 Thucyd. v, 4, 5. 
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The Leontine exiles at Brikinnies, however, received no bene- 
fit from his assurances, and appear soon afterwards to have been 
completely expelled. Nevertheless, Athens was noway disposed, 
for a considerable time, to operations in Sicily. A few months 
after the visit of Phzeax to that island, came the Peace of Nikias: 
the consequences of that peace occupied her whole attention in 
Peloponnesus, while, the ambition of Alkibiadés carried her on 
for three years in intra-Peloponnesian projects and cooperation 
with Argos against Sparta. It was only in the year 417 B.c., 
when these projects had proved abortive, that she had leisure to 
turn her attention elsewhere. During that year, Nikias had con- 
templated an expedition against Amphipolis in conjunction with 
Perdikkas, whose desertion frustrated the scheme. The year 
416 3.c. was that in which Mélos was besieged and taken. 

Meanwhile the Syracusans had cleared and appropriated all 
the territory of Leontini, which city now existed only in the talk 
and hopes of its exiles. Of these latter a portion seem to have 
continued at Athens, pressing their entreaties for aid, which 
began to obtain some attention about the year 417 3.c., when 
another incident happened to strengthen their chance of success. 
A quarrel broke out between the neighboring cities of Selinus 
(Hellenic) and Egesta (non-Hellenic) in the western corner of 
Sicily ; partly about-a piece of land on the river which divided 
the two territories, partly about some alleged wrong in cases of 
internuptial connection. The Selinuntines, not satisfied with their 
own strength, obtained assistance from the Syracusans their allies, 
and thus reduced Egesta to considerable straits by land as well 
as by sea.! Now the Egesteans had allied themselves with 
Lachés ten years before, during the first expedition sent by the 
Athenians to Sicily; upon the strength of which alliance they 
sent to Athens, to solicit her intervention for their defence, after 
having in vain applied both to Agrigentum and to Carthage. It 
may seem singular that Carthage did not at this time readily 


1 'Thueyd. vi, 6; Diodor. xii, 82. The statement of Diodorus—that the 
Egesteans applied not merely to Agrigentum but also to Syracuse —is 
highly improbable. The war which he mentions as having taken place’ 
some years before between Egesta and Lilybeum (xi, 86) in 454 B.c., may 
probably have been a war between Egesta and Selinus. 
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embrace the pretext for interference, considering that, ten years 
afterwards, she interfered with such destructive effect against 
Selinus. At this time, however, the fear of Athens and her 
formidable. navy appears to have been felt even at Carthage,! 
thus protecting the Sicilian Greeks against the most dangerous 
of their neighbors. 

The Egestean envoys reached Athens in the spring of 416 
B.C., at a time when the Athenians had no immediate project to 
oceupy their thoughts, except the enterprise against Mélos, which 
could not be either long or doubtful. Though urgent in setting 
forth the necessities of their position, they at the same time did 
not appear, like the Leontines, as mere helpless suppliants, ad- 
dressing themselves to Athenian compassion. They rested their 
appeal chiefly on grounds of policy. The Syracusans, having 
already extinguished one ally of Athens (Leontini), were now 
hard pressing upon a second (Egesta), and would thus successive- 
ly, subdue them all: as soon as this was completed, there would 
be nothing left in Sicily except an omnipotent Dorian combina- 
tion, allied to Peloponnesus both by race and descent, and sure 
to lend effective aid in putting down Athens herself. It was 
therefore essential for Athens to forestall this coming danger by 
interfering forthwith to uphold her remaining allies against the 
encroachments of Syracuse. If she would send a naval expedi- 
tion adequate to the rescue of Egesta, the Egesteans themselves 
engaged to provide ample funds for the prosecution of the war.? 

Such representations from the envoys, and fears of Syracusan 
aggrandizement as a source of strength to Peloponnesus, worked 
along with the prayers of the Leontines in rekindling the appe- 
tite of Athens for extending her power in Sicily. The impression 
made upon the Athenian public, favorable from the first, was 
wound up to a still higher pitch by renewed discussion. The 
envoys were repeatedly heard in the public assembly,3 together 


} Thucyd. vi, 34. ? Thucyd. vi, 6; Diodor. xii, 83. 

? Thucyd. vi, 6. Gv dkovovtec of "ASnvaio év taic &xxAnoiag TOV Te’Eyeo- 
Taiay TOAAGKLC Aey6vTwYV Kal Tv EvvayopevévTay adbtoig &ngicarTo, 
ete. 

Mr. Mitford takes no notice of all these previous debates, when he imputes 
to the Athenians hurry and passion in the ultimate decision (ch. xviii, sect. 


ii, vol. iv, p. 30.) 
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with those citizens who supported their propositions 
head of these was Alkibiadés, who aspired to the command of 
the intended expedition, tempting alike to his love of glory, of 
adventure, and of personal gain. But it is plain from these renew 
ed discussions that at first the disposition of the people was by 
no means decided, much less unanimous, and that a considerable 
party sustained Nikias in a prudential opposition. Even at last, 
the resolution adopted was not one of positive consent, but a 
mean term such as perhaps Nikias himself could not resist. Spe- 
cial envoys were despatched to Egesta, partly to ascertain the 
means of the town to fulfil its assurance of defi + the costs 
of war, partly to make investigations on the i and report upon 
the general state of affairs. 

Perhaps the commissioners despatched were men themselves 
friendly to the enterprise; nor is it impossible that some of them 
may have been individually bribed by the Egesteans; at least 
such a supposition is not forbidden by the average state of Athe- 
nian public morality. But the most honest or even suspicious 
men could hardly be prepared for the deep-laid stratagems put in 
practice to delude them, on their arrival at Egesta. They were 
conducted to the rich temple of Aphrodité on Mount Eryx, where 
the plate and donatives were exhibited before them ; abundant in 
number, and striking to the eye, yet composed mostly of silver- 
gilt vessels, which, though falsely passed off as solid gold, were 
in reality of little pecuniary value. Moreover, the Egestaan 
citizens were profuse in their hospitalities and entertainments 
both to the commissioners and to the crews of the triremes.! 
They collected together all the gold and silver vessels, dishes, 
and goblets, of Egesta, which they farther enlarged by borrowing 
additional ornaments of the same kind from the neighboring 
cities, Hellenic as well as Carthaginian. At each successive 


1 Thucyd. vi, 46. idia Eevicerc tetas TOY TpinpLTov, Ta TE bE avrTng 
"Hyéotne éxnmawara kat ypvod Kat Se ed EvAnétavres, Kal Ta ék TOV éyydE 
TOAewy Kat Dowvixikov Kal EAAnvidwy aitnoapevot, doépepor é¢ Tac éoridoetc 
Ge olketa Exaorot. Kal mavrov de ént 7d moAd Toic abroig Ypopévov, kat 
Tavrayod ToAAGY paivouévov, peyaany tI ExmAgtiv. toic éx THY TpLNpaD 
ASnvaiore mapetyov, etc. 

Such loans of gold and silver plate betoken a remarkable degree of inti- 
macy among the different cities. 
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entertainment, every Egestezan host exhibited all this large stock 
of plate as his own property, the same stock being transferred 
from house to house for the occasion. A false appearance was 
thus created, of the large number of wealthy men in Egeste ; 
and the Athenian seamen, while their hearts were won by the 
caresses, saw with amazement this prodigious display of gold and 
silver, and were thoroughly duped by the fraud.!. To complete 
the illusion, by resting it on a basis of reality and prompt pay- 
ment, sixty talents of uncoined silver were at once produced as 
ready for the operations of war. With this sum in hand, the 
Athenian missioners, after finishing their examination, and 
the Egesteean envoys also, returned to Athens, which they reached 
in the spring of 410 B.c.,? about three months after the capture 
of Mélos. 

The Athenian assembly being presently convened to hear their 
report, the deluded commissioners drew a magnificent picture of 
the wealth, public and private, which they had actually seen and 
touched at Egesta, and presented the sixty talents — one month’s 
pay for a fleet of sixty triremes— as a small instalment out of 
the vast stock remaining behind. While they thus officially cer- 
tified the capacity of the Egesteans to perform their promise of 
defraying the cost of the war, the seamen of their trireme, 
addressing the assembly in their character of citizens, — beyond 
all suspicion of being bribed,— overflowing with sympathy for 
the town in which they had just been so cordially welcomed, and 
_ full of wonder at the display of wealth which they had witnessed, 
would probably contribute still more effectually to kindle the 
sympathies of their countrymen. Accordingly, when the Eges- 


} Thucyd. vi, 46; Diodor. xii, 83. 

* To this winter or spring, perhaps, we may refer the representation of 
she lost comedy Tprdadne of Aristophanés. Iberians were alluded to in it, 
.0 be introduced by Aristarchus ; seemingly, Iberian mercenaries, who were 
among the auxiliaries talked of at this time by Alkibiadés and the other 
prominent adyisers of the expedition, as a means of conquest in Sicily 
(Lhucyd. vi, 90). The word Tp:daaAn¢ was a nickname (not difficult to 
understand) applied to Alkibiadés, who was just now at the height of his 
importance, and therefore likely enough to be chosen as the butt of a come- 
dy. See the few fragments remaining of the Tp:dadne, in Meineke, Fragm, 
Comic. Gr. vol. ii, pp. 1162-1167. 
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tean envoys again renewed their petitions and representations, 
confidently appealing to the scrutiny which they had undergone, 
——when the distress of the suppliant Leontines was again de- 
picted, — the Athenian assembly no longer delayed coming to a 
final decision. They determined to send forthwith sixty triremes 
to Sicily, under three generals with full powers, — Nikias, Alki- 
biadés, and Lamachus; for the purpose, first, of relieving Egesta ; 
next, as soon as that primary object should have been accom- 
plished, of reéstablishing the city of Leontini; lastly, of further- 
ing the views of Athens in Sicily, by any other means which they 
might find practicable.! Such resolution being passed, a fresh 
assembly was appointed for the fifth day following, to settle the 
details. 

We cannot doubt that this assembly, in which the reports from 
Egesta were first delivered, was one of unqualified triumph to 
Alkibiadés and those who had from the first advocated the expe- 
dition, as well as of embarrassment and humiliation to Nikias, 
who had opposed it. He was probably more astonished than any 
one else at the statements of the commissioners and seamen, 
because he did not believe in the point which they went to 
establish. Yet he could not venture to contradict eye-witnesses 
speaking in evident good faith, and as the assembly went heartily 
along with them, he labored under great difficulty in repeating 
his objections to a scheme now so much strengthened in public 
favor. Accordingly, his speech was probably hesitating and inef- 
fective; the more so, as his opponents, far from wishing to make 
good any personal triumph against himself, were forward in pro- 
posing his name first on the list of generals, in spite of his own 
declared repugnance.2 But when the assembly broke up, he be- 


1 Thueyd. vi, 8; Diodor. xii, 83. 

? Thucyd. vi, 8. 'O d& Nexiac, dxotcroc wiv apnuévoc dpyewv, etc. The 
reading dxovovoc appears better sustained by MSS., and intrinsically more 
suitable, than dxotoac, which latter word probably arose from the correc- 
tion of some reader who was surprised that Nikias madeyin the second 
assembly a speech which properly belonged to the first, and who explained 
this by supposing that Nikias had not been present at the first assembly 
That he was not present, however, is highly improbable. The matter, 
nevertheless, does require some explaration; ayd I have endeavored to 
supply one in the text. 
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-eame fearfully impressed with the perilous resolution which it 
had adopted, and at the same time conscious that he had not done 
justice to his own case against it. He therefore resolved to avail 
himself of the next assembly, four days afterwards, for the pur- 
pose of reopening the debate, and again denouncing the intended 
expedition. Properly speaking, the Athenians might have de- 
clined to hear him on this subject; indeed, the question which 
he raised could not be put without illegality: the principle of the 
measure had been already determined, and it remained only to 
arrange the, details, for which special purpose the coming assem- 
bly had been appointed. But he was heard, and with perfect 
patience; and his harangue, a valuable sample, both of the man 
and of the time, is set forth at length by Thucydidés. I give 
here the chief points of it, not confining myself to the exact 
expressions. 

“ Though we are met to-day, Athenians, to settle the particu- 
lars of the expedition already pronounced against Sicily, yet I 
think we ought to take farther counsel whether it be well to send 
that expedition at all; nor ought we thus hastily to plunge, at 
the instance of aliens, into a dangerous war noway belonging to 
us. To myself personally, indeed, your resolution has offered an 
honorable appointment, and for my own bodily danger I care as 
little as any man: yet no considerations of personal dignity have 
ever before prevented me, nor shall now prevent me, from giving 
you my honest opinion, however it may clash with your habitual 
judgments. I tell you, then, that in your desire to go to Sicily, 
you leave many enemies here behind you, and that you will bring 
upon yourselves new enemies from thence to help them. Per- 
haps you fancy that your truce with Sparta is an adequate 
protection. In name, indeed (though only in name, thanks to 
the intrigues of parties both here and there), that truce may 
stand, so long as your power remains unimpaired; but on your 
first serious reverses, the enemy will eagerly take the opportu- 
nity of assailing you. Some of your most powerful enemies have 
never even accepted the truce; and if you divide your force as 
you now propose, they will probably set upon you at once along 
with the Sicilians, whom they would have been too happy to 

‘ procure as cooperating allies at the beginning of the war. Recol- 
‘lect that your Chalkidian subjects in Thrace are still in revolt, 
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and have never yet been conquered: other continental subjects, 
too, are not much to be trusted; and you are going to redress 
injuries offered to Egesta, before you have yet thought of redress- 
ing your own. Now your conquests in Thrace, if you make any, 
can be maintained; but Sicily is so distant, and the people so 
powerful, that you will never be able to maintain permanent 
ascendency ; and it is absurd to undertake an expedition wherein 
conquest cannot be permanent, while failure will be destructive. 
The Egesteans alarm you by the prospect of Syracusan aggran- 
dizement. But to me it seems that the Sicilian Greeks, even if 
they become subjects of Syracuse, will be less dangerous to you 
than they are at present: for as matters stand now, they might 
possibly send aid to Peloponnesus, from desire on the part of 
each to gain the favor of Lacedemon, but imperial Syracuse 
would have no motive to endanger her own empire for the pur- 
pose of putting down yours. You are now full of confidence, 
because you have come out of the war better than you at first 
feared. But do not trust the Spartans: they, the most sensitive 
of all men to the reputation of superiority, are lying in wait to 
play you a trick in order to repair their own dishonor: their 
oligarchical machinations against you demand all your vigilance, 
and leave you no leisure to think of these foreigners at Egesta. 
Having just recovered ourselyes somewhat from the pressure of 
disease and war, we ought to reserve this newly-acquired strength 
for our own purposes, instead of wasting it upon the treacherous 
assurances of desperate exiles from Sicily.” 

Nikias then continued, doubtless turning towards Alkibiadés: 
“If any man, delighted to be named to the command, though still 
too young for it, exhorts you to this expedition in his own selfish 
interests, looking to admiration for his ostentation in chariot- 
racing, and to profit from his command, as a means of making 
good his extravagances, do not let such a man gain celebrity for 
himself at the hazard of the entire city. Be persuaded that 
such persons are alike unprincipled in regard to the public prop- 
erty and wasteful as to their own, and that this matter is too 
serious for the rash counsels of youth. I tremble when I see 
before me this band sitting, by previous concert, close to their 
leader in the assembly; and I in my turn exhort the elderly men,! 
who are near them, not to be shamed out of their opposition by 
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the fear of being called cowards. Let them leave to these men 
the ruinous appetite for what is not within réach, in the convic- 
tion that few plans ever succeed from passionate desire ; many, 
from deliberate foresight. Let them vote against the expedition ; 
maintaining undisturbed. our present relations with the Sicilian 
cities, and desiring the Egesteans to close the war against Seli- 
nus, as they have begun it, without the aid of Athens.! Nor be 


1 Thucyd. vi, 9-14. Kat ad, 6 mpirav, taita, elmep yet coe mpoonKerv 
KndeoSal Te Tie TOAEWC, Kal BobAer yevéoSat ToAtTne dyaddc, ExupAgile, Kar 
yuapac mpotiver atSic ’ASnvaiotc, vouicac, et dppadetcg Td avapndicat, Td 
pay Ade rode vou“ovg MH peTa TooGvd av paptipwy aitiav oyeiv, tic bd? 76- 
dewe KaKde BovAevoapévne iarpdc dv yevéodat, ete. 

I cannot concur in the remarks of Dr. Arnold, either on this passage or 
upon the parallel case of the renewed debate in the Athenian assembly, on 
the subject of the punishment to be inflicted on the Mitylenzeans (see above, 
vol. vi, ch. 1, p.338, and Thucyd. iii, 36). It appears to me that Nikias was 
here asking the prytanis to do an illegal act, which might well expose him 
to accusation and punishment. Probably he would have been accused on 
this ground, if the decision of the second assembly had been different 
from what it actually turned out; if they had reversed the decision of the 
former assembly, but only by a small majority. 

The distinction taken by Dr. Arnold between what was illegal and what 
was merely irregular, was little marked at Athens: both were called dllegal, 
tode vouovc Avery. The rules which the Athenian assembly, a sovereign 
assembly, laid down for its own debates and decisions, were just as much 
laws as those which it passed for the guidance of private citizens. The 
English House of Commons is not a sovereign assembly, but only a portion 
of the sovergign power: accordingly, the rules which it lays down for its 
debates are not laws, but orders of the House: a breach of these orders, 
therefore, in debating any particular subject, would not be illegal, but merely 
irregular or informal. The same was the case with the French Chamber 
of Deputies, prior to the revolution of February, 1848: the rules which it 
laid down for its own proceedings were not laws, but simply le réglement de 
4a Chambre. It is remarkable that the present National Assembly now sit- 
ting (March, 1849) has retained this expression, and adopted a réglement for 
4s own business ; though it is in point of fact a sovereign assembly, and the 
rules which it sanctions are, properly speaking, laws. 

Both in this case, and in the Mitylenwan debate, I think the Athenian 
prytanis committed an illegality. In the first case, every one is glad of the 
illegality, because it proved the salvation of so many Mitylenzan lives. In 
the second case, the illegality was productive of practical bad consequences, 
inasmuch as it seems to have brought about the immense extension of the 


‘ seale upon which the expedition was projected. But there will occur ina 


few years a third incident, the condemnation of the six genefills after the 
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thou afraid, prytanis (Mr. President), to submit this momentous 
question again to the decision of the assembly, seeing that breach 
of the law, i in the presence of so many witnesses, cannot expose 
thee to impeachment, while thou wilt afford opportunity for the 
correction of a perilous misjudgment.” ~ 

Such were the principal points in the speech of Nikias on this 
memorable occasion. It was heard with attention, and probably 
made some impression, since it completely reopened the entire 
debate, in spite of the formal illegality. Immediately after he sat 
down, while his words were yet fresh in the ears of the audience, 
Alkibiadés rose to reply. The speech just made, bringing the 
expedition again into question, endangered his dearest hopes 
both of fame and of pecuniary acquisition; for his dreams went 
farther than those of any man in Athens; not merely to the 
conquest of all Sicily, but also to that of Carthage and the 
Carthaginian empire. Opposed to Nikias, both in personal char- 
acter and in political tendencies, he had pushed his rivalry to 
such a degree of bitterness that at one moment a vote of ostra- 
cism had been on the point of deciding between them. That 
vote had indeed been turned aside by joint consent, and dise 
charged upon Hyperbolus; yet the hostile feeling still continued 
on both sides, and Nikias had just manifested it by a parliamen- 
tary attack of the most galling character; all the more galling 
because it was strictly accurate and well deserved. Provoked as 
well as alarmed, Alkibiadés started up forthwith, his impatience 
breaking loose from the formalities of an exordium. 

“ Athenians, I both have better title than others to the post of 
commander,— for the taunts of Nikias force me to begin here,— 
and I count myself fully worthy of it. Those very matters with 
which he reproaches me are sources not merely of glory to my 
ancestors and myself, but of positive advantage to my country. 
For the Greeks, on witnessing my splendid theéry at Olympia, 
were induced to rate the power of Athens even above the reality, 
having before regarded it as broken down by the war; when I 
sent into the lists seven chariots, being more than any private 
individual had ever sent before, winning the first prize, coming 


battle of Arginusz, in which the prodigious importance of a sttict obser- 
vance of fms will appear painfully and conspicuously manifest. 
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in also second and fourth, and performing all the accessories in a 
manner suitable to an Olympic victory. Custom attaches honor 
to such exploits, but the power of the performers is at the same 
time brought home to the feelings of spectators. My exhibitions 
at Athens, too, choregic and others, are naturally viewed with 
jealousy by my rivals here; but in the eyes of strangers they 
are evidences of power. Such so-called folly is by no means 
useless, when a man at his own cost serves the city as well as . 
himself. Nor is it unjust, when a man has an exalted opinion of 
himself, that he should not conduct himself towards others as if 
he were their equal; for the man in misfortune finds no one to 
bear a share of it. Just as, when we are in distress, we find 
no one to speak to us, in like manner let a man lay his account 
to bear the insolence of the prosperous, or else let him give 
equal dealing to the low; and then claim to receive it from the 
high. I know well that such exalted personages, and all who 
have in any way attained eminence, have been during their life- 
time unpopular, chiefly in society with their equals, and to a cer- 
tain extent with others also; while after their decease, they have 
left such a reputation as to make people claim kindred with them 
falsely, and to induce their country to boast of them, not as though 
they were aliens or wrongdoers, but as her own citizens and as 
men who did her honor. It is this glory which I desire, and in 
pursuit of which I incur such reproaches for my private conduct. 
Yet look at my public conduct, and see whether it will not bear 
comparison with that of any other citizen. I brought together 
the most powerful states in Peloponnesus without any serious 
cost or hazard to you, and made the Lacedzmonians peril their 
all at Mantineia on the fortune of one day: a peril so great, that, 
though victorious, they have not even yet regained their steady 
belief in their own strength.” 

“Thus did my youth, and my so-called monstrous folly, find 
suitable words to address the Peloponnesian powers, and earnest- 
ness to give them confidence and obtain their codperation. Be 
not now, therefore, afraid of this youth of mine: but so long as 
I possess it in full vigor, and so long as Nikias retains his repu- 
tation for good fortune, turn us each to account in our own way.”! 


1 Thucyd. vi, 16, 17. 
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Having thus vindicated himself personally, Alkibiadés went 
on to deprecate any change of the public resolution already 
taken. The Sicilian cities, he said, were not so formidable as 
was represented. ‘Their population was numerous, indeed, but 
fluctuating, turbulent, often on the move, and without local attach- 
ment. Noman there considered himself as a permanent resident, 
nor cared to defend the city in which he dwelt; nor were there 
arms or organization for such a purpose. The native Sikels, 
detesting Syracuse, would willingly lend their aid to her assail- 
ants. As to the Peloponnesians, powerful as they were, they were 
not more desperate enemies now than they had been in former 
days:1 they might invade Attica by land whether the Athenians 
sailed to Sicily or not; but they could do no mischief by sea, for 
Athens would still have in reserve a navy sufficient to restrain — 
them. What valid ground was there, therefore, to evade per- 
forming obligations which Athens had sworn to her Sicilian 
allies? To be sure, they could bring no help to Attica in return ; 
but Athens did not want them on her own side of the water; 
she wanted them in Sicily, to prevent her Sicilian enemies from 
coming over to attack her. She had originally acquired her 
empire by a readiness to interfere wherever she was invited; nor 
would she have made any progress, if she had been backward or 
prudish in scrutinizing such invitations. She could not now set 
limits to the extent of her imperial sway ; she was under a necessity 
not merely to retain her present subjects, but to lay snares for new 
subjects, on pain of falling into dependence herself if she ceased 
to be imperial. Let her then persist in the resolution adopted, and 
strike terror into the Peloponnesians by undertaking this great 
expedition. She would probably conquer all Sicily; at least she 
would humble Syracuse : in case even of failure, she could always 
bring back her troops, from her unquestionable superiority at 
sea. ‘The stationary and inactive policy recommended by Nikias 


! Thucyd, vi, 17. Kat viv obre avéAmioroi mw uaddov TleAomovvqjoror b¢ 
nude &yévovro, site kal navy éppovrat, ete. 

The construction of dvéAmiorou here is not certain: yet I cannot think 
that the meaning which Dr. Arnold and others assign to it is the most suit- 
able. It rather seems to mean the same as in vii, 4, and vii, 47: “ enemies 
beyond our hopes of being able to deal with: ‘a 
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was not less at variance with the temper, than with the position, 
of Athens, and would be ruinous to her if pursued. Her mili- 
tary organization would decline, and her energies would be 
wasted in internal rub and conflict, instead of that steady activity 
and acquisition which had become engrafted upon her laws and 
habits, which could not be now renounced, even if bad in itself, 
without speedy destruction.! 

Such was substantially the reply of Alkibiadés to Nikias. 
The debate was now completely reopened, so that several speak- 
ers addressed the assembly on both sides; more, however, decid- 
edly in favor of the expedition than against it. The alarmed 
Egestzans and Leontines renewed their supplications, appealing 
to the plighted faith of the city: probably also those Athenians 
who had visited Egesta, again stood forward to protest against 
what they would call the ungenerous doubts and insinuations of 
Nikias. By all these appeals, after considerable debate, the 
assembly was so powerfully moved, that their determination to 
send the fleet became more intense than ever; and Nikias, per- 
ceiving that farther direct.cpposition was useless, altered his 
tactics. He now attempted a manceuvre, designed indirectly to 
disgust his countrymen with the plan, by enlarging upon its 
dangers and difficulties, and insisting upon a prodigious force as 
indispensable to surmount them. Nor was he without hopes 
that they might be sufficiently disheartened by such prospective 
hardships, to throw up the scheme altogether. At any rate, if 
they persisted, he himself as commander would thus be enabled 
to execute it with completeness and confidence. 

Accepting the expedition, therefore, as the pronounced fiat of 
the people, he reminded them that the cities which they were 
about to attack, especially Syracuse and Selinus, were powerful, 
populous, free: well prepared in every way with hoplites, horse- 
men, light-armed troops, ships of war, plenty of horses to mount 
their cavalry, and abundant corn at home. At best, Athens could 
hope for no other allies in Sicily except Naxus and Katana, 
from their_kindred with the Leontines. It was no mere fleet, 
therefore, which could cope with enemies like these on their own 
soil. The fleet indeed must be prodigiously great, for the purpose 
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not merely of maritime combat, but of keeping open communica- 
tion at sea, and insuring the importation of subsistence. But 
there must besides be a large force of hoplites, bowmen, and 
slingers, a large stock of provisions in transports, and, above all, 
an abundant amount of money: for the funds promised by the 
Egesteans would be found mere empty delusion. The army 
must be not simply a match for the enemy’s regular hoplites and 
powerful cavalry, but also independent of foreign aid from the 
first day of their landing. If not, in case of the least reverse, 
they would find everywhere nothing but active enemies, without 
a single friend. “I know (he concluded) that there are many 
dangers against which we must take precaution, and many more 
in which we must trust to good fortune, serious as it is for mere 
men to do so. But I choose to leave as little as possible in the 
power of fortune, and to have in hand all means of reasonable 
security at the time when I leaye Athens. Looking merely to 
the interests of the commonwealth, this is the most assured course ; 
while to us who are to form the armament, it is indispensable for 
preservation. If any man thinks differently, I resign to him the 
command.” 2 

The effect of this second speech of Nikias on the assembly, 
coming as it did after a long and contentious debate, was much 
greater than that which had been produced by his first. But 
it was an effect totally opposite to that which he himself had 
anticipated and intended. Far from being discouraged or alien- 
ated from the expedition by those impediments which he had stu- 
diously magnified, the people only attached themselves to it with 
yet greater obstinacy. The difficulties which stood in the way of 
Sicilian conquest served but to endear it to them the more, call- 
ing forth increased. ardor and eagerness for personal exertion in 
the cause. The people not only accepted, without hesitation or 
deduction, the estimate which Nikias had laid before them of 
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risk and cost, but warmly extolled his frankness not less than his 
sagacity, as the only means of making success certain. They 
were ready to grant without reserve everything which he asked, 
with an enthusiasm and unanimity such as was rarely seen to 
reign in an Athenian assembly. In fact, the second speech of 
Nikias had brought the two dissentient veins of the assembly 
into a confluence and harmony, all the more welcome because 
unexpected. While his partisans seconded it as the best way of 
neutralizing the popular madness, his opponents — Alkibiadés, 
the Egesteans, and the Leontines— caught at it with acclama- 
tion, as realizing more than they had hoped for, and more than 
they could ever have ventured to propose. If Alkibiadés had 
demanded an armament on so vast a scale, the people would 
have turned a deaf ear. But such was their respect for Nikias 
—on the united grounds of prudence, good fortune, piety, and 
favor with the gods — that his opposition to their favorite scheme 
had really made them uneasy; and when he made the same 
demand, they were delighted to purchase his concurrence by 
adopting all such conditions as-he imposed.! 

It was thus that Nikias, quite contrary to his own purpose, not 
only imparted to the enterprise a gigantic magnitude which its 
projectors had never contemplated, but threw into it the whole 
soul of Athens, and roused a burst of ardor beyond all former 
example. Every man present, old as well as young, rich and 
poor, of all classes and professions, was eager to put down his 
name for personal service. Some were tempted by the love of 
gain, others by the curiosity of seeing so distant a region, others 
again by the pride and supposed safety of enlisting in so irre- 
sistible an armament. So overpowering was the popular voice 
in calling for the execution of the scheme, that the small minor- 
ity who retained their objections were afraid to hold up their 
hands, for fear of incurring the suspicion of want of patriot- 
ism. When the excitement had somewhat subsided, an orator 
named Demostratus, coming forward as spokesman of this sen- 
timent, urged Nikias to declare at once, without farther evasion, 
what force he required from the people. Disappointed as Nikias 
was, yet being left without any alternative, he sadly responded 
to the appeal; saying, that he would take farther counsel with 
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his colleagues, but that speaking on his first impression, he thought 
the triremes required must be not less than one hundred, nor the 
hoplites less than five thousand, Athenians and allies together. 
There must farther be a proportional equipment of other forces 
and accompaniments, especially Kretan bowmen and slingers. 
Enormous as this requisition was, the vote of the people not only 
sanctioned it without delay, but even went beyond it. They 
conferred upon the generals full power to fix both the numbers 
of the armament and every other matter relating to the expedi- 
tion, just as they might think best for the interest of Athens. 

Pursuant to this momentous resolution, the enrolment and 
preparation of the forces was immediately begun. Messages were 
sent to summon sufficient triremes from the nautical allies, as 
well as to invite hoplites from Argos and Mantineia, and to hire 
bowmen and slingers elsewhere. For three months, the generals 
were busily engaged in this proceeding, while the city was in a 
state of alertness and bustle, fatally interrupted, however, by an 
incident which I shall recount in the next chapter. 

Considering the prodigious consequences which turned on the 
expedition of Athens against Sicily, it is worth while to bestow a 
few reflections on the preliminary proceedings of the Athenian 
people. Those who are accustomed to impute all the misfor. 
tunes of Athens to the hurry, passion, and ignorance of democ- 
racy, will not find the charge borne out by the facts which we 
have been just considering. The supplications of Egesteans and 
Leontines, forwarded to Athens about the spring or summer of 
416 8.c., undergo careful and repeated discussion in the public 
assembly. They at first meet with considerable opposition, but 
the repeated debates gradually kindle both the sympathies and 
the ambition of the people. Still, however, no decisive step is 
taken without more ample and correct information from the spot, 
and special commissioners are sent to Egesta for the purpose. 
These men bring back a decisive report, triumphantly certifymg 
all that the Egesteans had promised: nor can we at all wonder 
that the people never suspected the deep-laid fraud whereby their 
commissioners had been duped. 

Upon the result of that mission to Egesta, the two parties for 
and against the projected expedition had evidently joined issue: 
and when the commissioners returned, bearing testimony so de 
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cisive in favor of the former, the party thus strengthened thought 
itself warranted in calling for a decision immediately, after all 
the previous debates. Nevertheless, the measure still had to 
surmount the renewed and hearty opposition of Nikias, before it 
became finally ratified. It was this long and frequent debate, 
with opposition often repeated but always outreasoned, which 
working gradually deeper and deeper conviction in the minds of 
the people, brought them all into hearty unanimity to support it, 
and made them cling to it with that tenacity which the coming 
chapters will demonstrate. In so far as the expedition was an 
error, it certainly was not error arising either from hurry, or want 
of discussion, or want of inquiry. Never in Grecian history 
was any measure more carefully weighed beforehand, or more 
deliberately and unanimously resolved. 

The position of Nikias in reference to the measure is remark 
able. As a dissuasive and warning counsellor, he took a right 
view of it; but in that capacity he could not carry the people 
along with him. Yet such was their steady esteem for him per 
sonally, and their reltictance to proceed in the enterprise without 
him, that they eagerly embraced any conditions which he thought 
proper to impose. And the conditions which he named had the 
effect of exaggerating the enterprise into such gigantic magnitude 
as no one in Athens had ever contemplated; thus casting into it 
so prodigious a proportion of the blood of Athens, that its dis- 
comfiture would be equivalent to the ruin of the commonwealth. 
This was the first mischief occasioned by Nikias, when, after 
being forced to relinquish his direct opposition, he resorted to the 
indirect manceuyre of demanding more than he thought the 
people would be willing to grant. It will be found only the first 
among a sad series of other mistakes, fatal to his country as well 
as to himself. 

Giving to Nikias, however, for the present, full credit for the 
wisdom of his dissuasive counsel and his skepticism about the 
reports from Egesta, we cannot but notice the opposite quality in 
Alkibiadés. His speech is not merely full of overweening inso- 
lence, as a manifestation of individual character, but of rash and 
ruinous instigations in regard to the foreign policy of his country. 
The arguments whereby he enforces the expedition against Syra- 
cuse are indeed more mischievous in their tendency than the ex- 
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pedition itself, for the failure of which Alkibiades is not to be 
held responsible. It might have succeeded in its special object, 
had it been properly conducted; but even if it had succeeded, 
the remark of Nikias is not the less just, that Athens was aiming 
at an unmeasured breadth of empire, which it would be altogether 
impossible for her to preserve. When we recollect the true 
political wisdom with which Periklés had advised his country- 
men to maintain strenuously their existing empire, but by no 
means to grasp at any new acquisitions while they had powerful 
enemies in Peloponnesus, we shall appreciate by contrast the 
feverish system of never-ending aggression inculcated by Alkibi- 
adés, and the destructive principles which he lays down, that 
Athens must forever be engaged in new conquests, on pain of 
forfeiting her existing empire and tearing herself to pieces by 
internal discord. Even granting thé:necessity for Athens to em- 
ploy her military and naval force, as Nikias had truly observed, 
Amphipolis and the revolted subjects in Thrace were still unsub- 
dued; and the first employment of Athenian force ought to be 
directed against them, instead of being wasted in distant hazards 
and treacherous novelties, creating for Athens a position in which 
she could never permanently maintain herself. The parallel 
which Alkibiadés draws, between the enterprising spirit whereby 
the Athenian empire had been first acquired, and the undefined 
speculations which he was himself recommending, is altogether 
fallacious. The Athenian empire took its rise from Athenian 
enterprise, working in concert with a serious alarm and necessity 
on the part of all the Grecian cities in or round the Avgean sea. 
Athens rendered an essential service by keeping off the Persians, 
and preserving that sea in a better condition than it had ever 
been in before: her empire had begun by being a voluntary con-. 
federacy, and had only passed by degrees into constraint; while 
the local situation of all her subjects was sufficiently near to be 
within the reach of her controlling navy. Her new career of 
aggression in Sicily, was in all these respects different. Nor is 
it less surprising to find Alkibiadés asserting that the multiplica- 
tion of subjects in that distant island, employing a large portion 
of the Athenian naval force to watch them, would impart new 
stability to the preéxisting Athenian pmpire; to read the terms 
in which he makes light of enemies both in Peloponnesus and in 
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Sicily, the Sicilian war being a new enterprise hardly less in 
magnitude and hazard than the Peloponnesian,! and to notice the 
eredit which he claims to himself for his operations in Pelopon- 
nesus and the battle of Mantineia,? although it had ended in com- 
plete failure; restoring the ascendency of Sparta to the maxi- 
mum at which it had stood before the events of Sphakteria. 
There is in fact no speech in Thucydidés so replete with rash, 
misguiding, and fallacious counsels, as this harangue of Alki- 
biadés. 

As a man of action, Alkibiadés was always brave, vigorous, 
and full of resource; as a politician and adviser, he was espe- 
cially mischievous to his country, because he addressed himself 
exactly to their weak point, and exaggerated their sanguine and 
enterprising temper into a temerity which overlooked all perma- 
nent calculation. The Athenians had now contracted the belief 
that they, as lords of the sea, were entitled to dominion and 
receipt. of tribute from all islands; a belief which they had not 
only acted upon, but openly professed, in their attack upon Mélos 
during the preceding autumn. —As Sicily was an island, it seemed 
to fall naturally under this category of subjects; nor ought we to 
wonder, amidst the inaccurate geographical data current in that 
day, that they were ignorant how much larger Sicily was 3 than 
the largest island in the ASgean. Yet they seem to have been 
aware that it was a prodigious conquest to struggle for; as we 
may judge from the fact, that the object was one kept back rather 
than openly avowed, and that they acceded to all the immense 
preparations demanded by Nikias.4 Moreover, we shall’ see 
presently, that even the armament which was despatched had 
coneeived nothing beyond vague and hesitating ideas of some- 
thing great to be achieved in Sicily. But if the Athenian public 


1 Thueyd. vi, 1. od ToAAG rive brodeéorepoy woAEuov, etc.: Compare Vii, 28. 

2 Compare Plutarch, Precept. Reipubl. Gerend. p. 804. 

3 Thucyd. v, 99; vi, 1-6. 

4 Thucyd. vi, 6. égcéuevoe piv TH dAnSeotaty mpodacet, Tie mone (LiKE- 
Aide) apse, BonSeiv dé dua ebrpende BovaAdcpevor totg EavtGv Evyyévet Kat 
Toi mpucyeyernpévore Suupayocc. 

Eyen in the speech, of Alkibiadés, the conquest of Sicily is only once 
alluded to, and that indirectly; rather as a favorable possibility, than as a 
result to be counted upon. 

VOL. VII. lloc. 
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were rash and ignorant, in contemplating the conquest of Sicily, 
much more extravagant were the views of Alkibiadés, who looked 
even beyond Sicily to the conquest of Carthage and her empire. 
Nor was it merely ambition which he desired to gratify ; he was 
not less eager for the immense private gains which would be con- 
sequent upon success, in order to supply. those deficiencies which 
his profligate expenditure had occasioned.! 

When we recollect how loudly the charges have been preferred 
against Kleon, of presumption, of rash policy, and of selfish mo- 
tive, in reference to Sphakteria, to the prosecution of the war 
generally, and to Amphipolis; and when we compare these pro- 
ceedings with the conduct of Alkibiadés as here described, we 
shall see how much more forcibly such charges attach to the 
latter than the former. It will be seen before this volume is 
finished, that the vices of Alkibiadés, and the defects of Nikias, 
were the cause of far greater ruin to Athens than either Kleon 
or Hyperbolus, even if we regard the two latter with the eyes 
of their worst enemies. 


1 Thucyd. vi, 15. Kal padcora otparnynoal re érvdvpdv kal tAmivov 
LiKediav te Ov abrod Kat Kapynddva AippeoSar, kat ra idia Gua ebrvxhoac 
xphuaot Te Kat Odén GbeAnoe. "Qv yap év aéidpuare trip rv Gordy, Taig 
ériSvpiare peilooty 7) Kata THY brapxovoay oboiav exphro & Te Tac lmmorpo- 
giac Kai Tac GAAa¢g Saravag, ete. 

Compare vi, 90. Plutarch (Alkib. c. 19; Nikias, c. 12). Plutarch some- 
times speaks as if, not Alkibiadés alone (or at least in conjunction with a 
few partisans), but the Athenians generally, set out with an expectation of 
conquering Carthage as well as Sicily. In the speech which Alkibiadés 
made at Sparta after his banishment (Thucyd. vi, 90), he does indeed state 
this as the general purpose of the expedition. But it seems plain that he 
is here describing, to his countrymen generally, plans which were only fer- 
menting in his own brain, as we may discern from a careful perusal of the 
first twenty chapters of the sixth book of Thucydidés. 

In the inaccurate Oratio de Pace ascribed to Andokidés (sect. 30), it is 
alleged that the Syracusans sent an embassy to Athens, a little before this 
expedition, entreating to be admitted as allies of the Athenians, and affirm 
ing that Syracuse would be a more valuable ally to Athens than Tigesta or 
Katena. This statement is wholly untrue. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 


FROM THE RESOLUTION OF THE ATHENIANS TO ATTACK SYRA- 
CUSE, DOWN TO THE FIRST WINTER AFTER THEIR ARRIVAL IN 
SICILY. 


For the two or three months immediately succeeding the final 
resolution taken by the Athenians to invade Sicily, described in 
the last chapter, the whole city was elate and bustling with prep- 
aration. I have already mentioned that this resolution, though 
long opposed by Nikias with a considerable minority, had at last 
been adopted — chiefly through the unforeseen working of that 
which he intended as a counter-mancuvre —with a degree of 
enthusiasm and unanimity, and upon an enlarged scale, which 
surpassed all the anticipations of its promoters. The prophets, 
circulators of oracles, and other accredited religious advisers, 
announced generally the favorable dispositions of the gods, and 
promised a triumphant result. All classes in the city, rich and 
poor, — cultivators, traders, and seamen, old and young, all em- 
braced the project with ardor; as requiring a great effort, yet 
promising unparalleled results, both of public aggrandizement 
and individual gain. Each man was anxious to put down his 
own name for personal service; so that the three generals, Nik- 
jas, Alkibiadés, and Lamachus, when they proceeded to make 
their selection of hoplites, instead of being forced to employ 
constraint and incur ill-will, as happened when an expedition 
was unpopular, had only to choose the fittest among a throng of 
eager volunteers. Every man provided himself with his best 
arms and with bedily accoutrements, useful as well as ostentatious, 
for a long voyage and for the exigencies of a varied land-and- 
sea-service. Among the trierarchs, or rich citizens, who under- 
took each in his turn the duty of commanding a ship of war, the 
competition was yet stronger. Each of them accounted it an 
honor to be named, and vied with his comrades to exhibit his 
ship in the most finished state of equipment. The state, indeed, 


1 Thueyd. viii, 1. 
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furnished both the trireme with its essential tackle and oars, and 
the regular pay for the crew; but the trierarch, even in ordinary 
cases, usually incurred various expenses besides, to make the 
equipment complete and to keep the crew together. Such ad- 
ditional outlay, neither exacted nor defined by law, but only by 
custom and general opinion, was different in every individual 
case, according to temper and circumstances. But on the present 
occasion, zeal and forwardness were universal: each trierarch 
tried to procure for his own ship the best crew, by offers of ad- 
ditional reward to all, but especially to the thranite or rowers 
on the highest of the three tiers :! and it seems that the seamen 
were not appointed specially to one ship, but were at liberty to 
accept these offers, and to serve in any ship they preferred. 
Each trierarch spent more than had ever been known before in 
pay, outfit, provision, and even external decoration of his vessel. 
Besides the best crews which Athens herself could furnish, picked 
seamen were also required from subject-allies, and were bid for 
in the same way by the trierarchs.? 

Such efforts were much facilitated by the fact, that five years 
had now elapsed since the Peace of Nikias, without any consider- 
able warlike operations. While the treasury had become re- 
plenished with fresh accumulations,? and the triremes increased 


1 Thucyd vi, 31. émipopag te mpde TH &k Onuooion micd@ SiddvTwv Toi¢ 
Spavirare tay vavtoy Kal taic btnpeciare, Kal TaAAa onpeiotc. Kat 
KaTaokevaic ToAvTEAEoL Ypnoauévar, etc. 

Dobree and Dr. Arnold explain tnpeoiae to mean the petty officers, such 
as KuBepratnc, KeAevorhe, etc.. Godller and Poppo construe it to mean “ the 
servants of the sailors.’ Neither of the two seems to me satisfactory. I think 
the word means “to the crews generally ;” the word tr7pecia being a per- 
fectly general word comprising all who received pay in the ship. All the 
examples produced in the notes of the commentators testify this meaning, 
which also occurs in the text itself two lines before. To construe raic¢ 
innpeciare as meaning “the crews generally, or the remaining crews, 
along with the thranitz,” is doubtless more or less awkward. But it 
Aeparts less from ordinary construction than cither of the two senses which 
the commentators propose. : i 

2 Thucyd. vii, 18. of Sévot, of piv évayKaorol éoBarrec, ete. 

3 Thucyd. vi, 26. I do not trust the statement given in Aischinés De 
Fals. Legat. c. 54, p. 302, and in Andokidés, De Pace, sect. 8, that seven 
thousand talents were laid by as an accumulated treasure in the acropolis 
during the Peace of Nikias, and that four hundred triremes, or three hun- 
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in number, the military population, reinforced by additional 
numbers of youth, had forgotten both the hardships of the war 
and the pressure of epidemic disease. Hence the fleet now got 
together, while it surpassed in number all previous armaments of 
Athens, except a single one in the second year of the previous 
war under Periklés, was incomparably superior even to that, and 
still more superior to all the rest, in the other ingredients of 
force, material as well as moral; in picked men, universal ardor, 
ships as well as arms in the best condition, and accessories of 
every kind in abundance. Such was the confidence of success, 
that many Athenians went prepared for trade as well as for 
combat; so that the private stock thus added to the public outfit, 
and to the sums placed in the hands of the generals, constituted 
an unparalleled aggregate of wealth. Much of this was visible 
to the eye, contributing to heighten that general excitement of 
Athenian imagination which pervaded the whole city while the 
preparations were going forward: a mingled feeling of private 
sympathy and patriotism, —a dash of uneasiness from reflection 
on the distant and unknown region wherein the fleet was to act, 
—yet an elate confidence in Athenian force, such as had never 
before been entertained.' We hear of Sokratés the philosopher, 


dred triremes, were newly built. The numerous historical inaccuracies in 
those orations, concerning the facts prior to 400 B.c., are such as to deprive 
them of all authority, except where they are confirmed by other testimony ; 
even if we admitted the oration ascribed to Andokidés as genuine, which in 
all probability it is not. 

But there exists an interesting Inscription which proves that the sum of 
three thousand talents at least must have been laid by, during the interval 
between the conclusion of the Peace of Nikias and the Sicilian Expedition, 
in the acropolis; and that over and above this accumulated fund, the state 
was in condition to discharge, out of the current receipts, various sums 
which it had borrowed during the previous war from the treasury of various 
temples, and seems to have had besides a surplus for docks and fortifica- 
tions. The Inscription above named records the vote passed for discharg« 
ing these debts, and for securing the sums so paid in the opisthodomus, or 
back-chamber, of the Parthenon, for account of those gods to whom they 
respectively belonged. See Boeckh’s Corp. Inscr. part ii, Inscr. Att. No. 76, 
p. 117; also the Staats-haushaltung der Athener of the same author, vol. 
ii, p. 198. This Inscription belongs unquestionably to one of the years 
between 421-415 B.c., to which year we cannot say. 

’ Thucyd. vi, 31; Diodor. xiii, 2, 3. 
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and Meton the astronomer, as forming exceptions to this uni 
versal tone of sanguine anticipation: the familiar genius which 
constantly waited upon the philosopher is supposed to have fore- 
warned him of the result. Nor is it impossible that he may 
have been averse to the expedition, though the fact is less fully 
certified than we could wish. Amidst a general predominance of 
the various favorable religious signs and prophecies, there were 
also some unfavorable. Usually, on all public matters of risk or 
gravity, there were prophets who gave assurances in opposite 
ways: those which turned out right were treasured up: the rest~ 
were at once forgotten, or never long remembered.! 

After between two and three months of active preparations, 
the expedition was almost ready to start, when an event happened 
which fatally poisoned the prevalent cheerfulness of the city. 
This was the mutilation of the Herme, one of the most extraor- 
dinary events in all Grecian history. 

These Herme, or half-statues of the god Hermés, were blocks 
of marble about the height of the human figure. The upper 
part was cut into a head, face, neck, and bust; the lower part was 
left as a quadrangular pillar, broad at the base, without arms, 
body, or legs, but with the significant mark of the male sex in 
front. They were distributed in great numbers throughout 
Athens, and always in the most conspicuous situations ; standing 
beside the outer doors of private houses as well as of temples, 
near the most frequented porticos, at the intersection of cross 
ways, in the public agora. They were thus present to the eye 
of every Athenian in all his acts of intercommunion, either for 
business or pleasure, with his fellow-citizens. The religious 
feelings of the Greeks considered the god to be planted or dom- 
‘ciliated where his statue stood,? so that the companionship, 


' Plutarch (Nikias, c.12, 13; Alkibiad. e. 17). Immediately after the 
catastrophe at Syracuse, the Athenians were very angry with those prophets 
who had promised them success (Thucyd. viii, 1). 

? Cicero, Legg. ii, 11. “Melius Greeci atque nostri; qui, ut augerent pie- 
tatem in Deos, easdem illos urbes, quas nos, éncolere voluerunt.” 

How much the Grecian mind was penetrated with the idea of the god as 
an actual inhabitant of the town, may be seen illustrated in the Oration of 
Lysias, cont. Andokid. sects.15-46: compare Herodotus, v, 67; a striking 
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sympathy, and guardianship of Hermés became associated with 
most of the manifestations of conjunct life at Athens, — political, 
social, commercial, or gymnastic. Moreover, the quadrangular 
fashion of these statues, employed occasionally for other gods 
besides Hermés, was a most ancient relic handed down from the 
primitive rudeness of Pelasgian workmanship and _ popular 
in Arcadia as well as peculiarly frequent in Athens.! 

About the end of May, 415 B.c., in the course of one and the 
same night, all these Hermz, one of the most peculiar marks of 
the city, were mutilated by unknown hands. Their characteristic 
features were knocked off or levelled, so that nothing was left 
except a mass of stone with no resemblance to humanity or deity. 
All were thus dealt: with in the same way, save and except very 
few: nay, Andokidés affirms, and I incline to believe him, that 
there was but one which escaped unharmed.? 

It is of course impossible for any one to sympathize fully with 
the feelings of a religion not his own: indeed, the sentiment with 


story, as illustrated in this History, vol. iii, ch. ix, p. 34; also Kenophon, 
Hellen. vi, 4-7; Livy, xxxviii, 43. 

In an Inscription in Boeckh’s Corp. Insc. (part ii, No. 190, p. 320) a list 
of the names of Prytaneis, appears, at the head of which list figures the 
name of Athéné Polias. 

1 Pausanias, i, 24,3 ; iv, 33,4; viii, 31, 4 ; viii, 48, 4; viii, 41, 4; Plutarch, An 
Seni sit Gerenda Respubl. ad finem; Aristophan. Plut. 1153, and Schol.: 
compare O. Miiller, Archiologie der Kunst, sect. 67; K. F. Hermann, Got- 
tesdienstl. Alterth. der Griechen, sect. 15; Gerhard, De Religione Herma- 
rum. Berlin, 1845. 

2 Thucyd. vi, 27. éc00 ‘Epyat hoav AiSuvoe év rH Ode TH ADnvaiwr.... 
ul@ vuKTt ol mAeioToLr TEplexdngjoay TA Tpoowna, 

Andokidés (De Myst. sect. 63) expressly states that only a single one was 
spared — kal cd radra 6 ‘Eppigc Ov Opare mavrec, 6 mapa THY TaTp@av oikiay — 
THY huetépav, ob neplexorn, Lovog TGV ‘Epudy Tov AVAvyHoL. 

Cornelius Nepos (Alkibiad. c.3) and Plutarch (Alkib.c. 13) copy Andok- 
idés: in his life of Nikias (c. 18) the latter uses the expression of Thucyd- 
idés —ol wAeiorot. This expression is noway at variance with Andokidés, 
though it stops short of his affirmation. There is great mixture of truth and 
falsehood in the Oration of Andokidés ; but I think that he is to be trusted 
as to this point. : 

' Diodorus (xiii, 2) says\that all the Herms were mutilated, not recogniz- 
ing a single exception. Cornelius Nepos, by a singular inaccuracy, talks 
about the Herm as having been all thrown down (dejicerentur). 
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which, in the case of persons of different creeds, each regards the 
strong emotions growing out of causes peculiar to the other, is 
usually one of surprise that such trifles and absurdities ean acca- 
sion any serious distress or excitement.! But if we take that 
reasonable pains, which is incumbent on those who study the 
history of Greece, to realize in our minds the religious and 
political associations of the Athenians,? noted in ancient times 
for their superior piety, as well as for their accuracy and mag- 
nificence about the visible monuments embodying that feeling,— 
we shall in part comprehend the intensity of mingled dismay, 
terror, and wrath, which beset the public mind on the morning 
after this nocturnal sacrilege, alike unforeseen and unparalleled. 
Amidst all the ruin and impoverishment which had been inflicted 
by the Persian invasion of Attica, there was nothing which was 
so profoundly felt or so long remembered as the deliberate burn- 
ing of the statues and temples of the gods.3_ If we could imagine 


1 Tt is truly astonishing to read the account given of this mutilation of 
the Herme, and its consequences, by Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alterthiimer, 
yol. ii, sect. 65, pp. 191-196. While he denounces the Athenian people, for 
their conduct during the subsequent inquiry, in the most unmeasured lan- 
guage, you would suppose that the incident which plunged them into this 
mental distraction, at a moment of overflowing hope and confidence, was a 
mere trifle: so briefly does he pass it over, without taking the smallest 
pains to show in what way it profoundly wounded the religious feeling of 
Athens. 

Biittner (Geschichte der politischen Heterieen zu Athen. p. 65), though 
very brief, takes a fairer view than’Wachsmuth. 

2 Pausanias, i, 17,1; i, 24,3; Harpokration v, ‘Epuat. See Sluiter, Lec 
tiones Andocidez, cap. 2. 

Especially the dyuiatidec Sepameiat (Eurip. Ion. 187) were noted at 
Athens: ceremonial attentions towards the divine persons who protected 
the public streets, a function performed by Apollo Aguieus, as well as by 
Hermes. 

3 Herodot. viii, 144; Auschylus, Pers. 810; Aschyl. Agam. 339. The 
wrath for any indignity offered to the statue of a god or goddess, and impa- 
tience to punish it capitally, is manifested as far back as the ancient epic 
poem of Arktinus: see the argument of the IAiov Mépove in Proclus, and 
Welcker, Griechische Tragédien, Sopkoklés, sect. 21, vol. i, p. 162. Herodo. 
tus cannot explain the indignities offered by Kambyses to the Egyptian 
statues and holy customs upon any other supposition than that of stark 
madness, éuavy weyaAwe; Herod. ili, 37-38. 

Timeus the Sicilian. historian i about 320-290 Be.) represented 
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the excitement of a Spanish or Italian town, on finding that all 
the images of the Virgin had been defaced during the same 
night, we should have a parallel, though a very inadequate 
parallel, to what was now felt at Athens, where religious asso- 
ciations and persons were far more intimately allied with all 
civil acts and with all the proceedings of every-day life; where, 
too, the god and his efficiency were more forcibly localized, as 
well as identified with the presence and keeping of the statue. 
To the Athenians, when they went forth on the following morn- 
ing, each man seeing the divine guardian at his doorway dishon- 
ored and defaced, and each man gradually coming to know that the 
devastation was general, it would seem that the town had become 
as it were godless ; that the streets, the market-place, the porticos, 
were robbed of their divine protectors ; and what was worse still, 
that these protectors, having been grossly insulted, carried away 
with them alienated sentiments, wrathful and vindictive instead 
of tutelary and sympathizing. It was on the protection of the 
gods, that all their political constitution as well as the blessings 
of civil life depended ; insomuch that the curses of the gods were 
habitually invoked as sanction and punishment for grave offences, 
political as well as others:1 an extension and generalization of 
the feeling still attached to the judicial oath. This was, in the 
minds of the people of Athens, a sincere and literal conviction, 
not simply a form of speech to be pronounced in prayers and 
public harangues, without being ever construed as a reality in 
calculating consequences and determining practical measures. 


the subsequent defeat of the Athenians as a divine punishment for the des- 
ecration of the Herma, inflicted chiefly by the Syracusan Hermokratés, son 
of Hermon and descendant of the god Hermes (Timzi Fragm. 103-104, 
ed. Didot; Longinus, de Sublim. iv, 3). 

The etymological thread of connection, between the Herm and Her- 
mokratés, is strange enough: but what is of importance to remark, is the 
deep-seated belief that such an act must bring after it divine punishment, 
and that the Athenians as a people were collectively responsible, unless 
they could appease the divine displeasure. If this was the view taken by 
the historian Timzus a century and more after the transaction, much more 
keenly was it present to the minds of the Athenians of that day. 

1 Thueyd. viii, 97; Plato, Legg. ix, pp. 871 }, 881 d. 7 Tod vouov dpa, ete. 

- Demosthen. Fals, Peont p- 363, c. 24, p. 404, c. 60; Plutarch, Solon, c. 24 
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Accordingly, they drew from the mutilation of the Herme the 
inference, not less natural than terrifying, that heavy public 
misfortune was impending over the city, and that the political 
constitution to which they were attached was in imminent danger 
_of being subverted.! 

Such was the mysterious incident which broke in upon the 
eager and bustling movement of Athens, a few days before the 
Sicilian expedition was in condition for starting. In reference to 
Ss , ean it was taken to heart as a aie lepieing omen.2 
It would doubtless have been so determined, had it been a mere 
undesigned accident happening to any venerated religious object, 
just as we are told that similar misgivings were occasioned by 
the occurrence, about this same time, of the melancholy festival 
of the Adonia, wherein the women loudly bewailed the untimely 
death of Adonis.3 The mutilation of the Herme, however, was 
something much more ominous than the worst accident. It pro- 
claimed itself as the deliberate act of organized conspirators, not 
inconsiderable in number, whose names and final purpose were 


1 Dr. Thirlwall observes, in reference to the feeling at Athens after the 
mutilation of the Hermx : — 

“We indeed see so little connection between acts of daring impiety and 
designs against the state, that we can hardly understand how they could 
have been associated together as they were in the minds of the Athenians. 
But perhaps the difficulty may not without reason have appeared much 
less to the contemporaries of Alcibiadés, who were rather disposed by their 
views of religion to regard them as inseparable.” (Hist. Gr. ch. xxv, vol. 
iii, p. 394.) 

This remark, like so many others in Dr. Thirlwall’s history, indicates a 
tone of liberality forming a striking contrast with Wachsmuth; and rare 
indeed among the learned men who have undertaken to depict the democ- 
racy of Athens. It might, however, have been stated far more strongly; 
for an Athenian citizen would have had quite as much difficulty in compre- 
hending our disjunction of the two ideas, as we have in comprehending his 
association of the two. 

? Thueyd. vi, 27. Kal rd npayuwa pectévoc tAduBavov--rod te yap semAod 
olwvoc édoxer elvat, kal éxt Evyvopocia dpa veatépov mpaypator kal dnjiov 
Katadvoewc yeyevnodat. 

Cornelius Nepos, Alcibiad.c.3. “Hoe quum APE OTOH non sine magné 
multorum consensione esse factam,” etc. 

* Plutarch, Alkibiad.c. 18 ; Pherekratés, Fr. Inc. 84, od: Mein tke; Frag 
ment. Comic. Greece. vol. ii, p. "358, also p. 1164; Aristoph. Frag. “Ino. 120, 
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indeed unknown, but who had begun by committing sacrilege of 
a character flagrant and unheard of. For intentional mutilation 
of a public and sacred statue, where thematerial afforded no 
temptation to plunder, is a case to which we know no parallel: 
much more mutilation by wholesale, spread by one band and in 
one night throughout an entire city. Though neither the parties 
concerned, nor their purposes, were ever more than partially 
made out, the concert and conspiracy itself is unquestionable. 
Tt seems probable. ar as we can form an opinion, that the 
conspirators had two objects, perhaps some of them one and some 
the other: to ruin Alkibiadés, to frustrate or delay the expedition. 
How they pursued the former purpose, will be presently seen : 
towards the latter, nothing was ostensibly done, but the position 
of Teukrus, and other metics implicated, renders it more likely 
that they were influenced by sympathies with Corinth and 
- Megara,! prompting them to intercept an expedition which was 
supposed to promise great triumphs to Athens, rather than cor- 
rupted by the violent antipathies of| intestine politics. Indeed, the 
two objects were intimately connected with each other; for the 
prosecution of the enterprise, while full of prospective conquest 
to Athens, was yet more pregnant with future power and wealth 
to Alkibiadés himself. Such chances would disappear if the ex- 
pedition could be prevented ; nor was it at all impossible that the 
Athenians, under the intense impression of religious terror conse- 
quent on the mutilation of the Hermz, might throw up the scheme 
altogether. Especially Nikias, exquisitely sensitive in his own 


1 Plutarch, Alkib. c. 18; Pseudo-Plutarch, Vit. X, Orator. p. 834, who 
professes to quote from Kratippus, an author nearly contemporary. The 
Pseudo-Plutarch, however, asserts, what cannot be true, that the Corin- 
thians employed Leontine and Egestean agents to destroy the Herme. 
The Leontines and Egestzans were exactly the parties who had greatest 
interest in getting the Sicilian expedition to start: they are the last persons 
whom the Corinthians would have chosen as instruments. The fact is, that 
no foreigners could well have done the deed: it required great familiarity 
with all the buildings, highways, and byways of Athens. 

The Athenian Philochorus (writing about the date 310-280 B.c.) ascribed 
the mutilation of the Herme to the Corinthians; if we may believe the 
scholiast on Aristophanés; who, however, is not very careful, since he tells 
us that Thucydidés ascribed that act to Alkibiadés and his friends; which is 
not true (Philochor. Frag. 110, ed. Didot; Schol. Aristoph. Lysistr. 1094). 
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religious conscience, and never hearty in his wish for going, a 
fact perfectly known to the enemy,! would hasten to consult his 
prophets, and might reasonably be expected to renew his opposi- 
tion on the fresh ground offered to him, or at least to claim delay 
until the offended gods should have been appeased. We may 
judge how much such a proceeding was in the line of his charac- 
ter, and of the Athenian character, when we find him, two years 
afterwards, with the fill concurrence of his soldiers, actually 
sacrificing the last opportunity of safe retreat for the half-ruined 
Athenian army in Sicily, and refusing even to allow the proposi- 
tion to be debated, in consequence of an eclipse of the moon; 
and when we reflect that Spartans and other Greeks frequently 
renounced public designs if an earthquake happened before the 
execution.” 

But though the chance of setting aside the expedition altogether 
might reasonably enter into the plans of the conspirators, as a 
likely consequence of the intense shock inflicted on the religious 
mind of Athens, and especially of Nikias, this calculation was not 
realized. Probably matters had already proceeded too far even 
for Nikias to recede. Notice had been sent round to all the 
allies; forces were already on their way to the rendezyous at 
Korkyra; the Argeian and Mantineian allies were arriving at 
Peirzus to embark. So much the more eagerly did the conspir- 
ators proceed in the other part of their plan, to work that exag- 
gerated religious terror, which they had themselves artificially 
brought about, for the ruin of Alkibiadés. 

Few men in Athens either had or deserved to have a greater 
number of enemies, political as well as private, than Alkibiades ; 
many of them being among the highest citizens, whom he offended 
by his insolence, and whose liturgies and other customary exhi- 
bitions he outshone by his reckless expenditure. His importance 
had been already so much increased, and threatened to be so 
much more increased, by the Sicilian enterprise, that they no 
longer observed any measures in compassing his ruin. ‘That 
which the mutilators of the Hermaz seem to have deliberately 
planned, his other enemies were ready to turn to profit. 


4 


' Thucyd. vi, 34. 
® See Thucyd. v, 45; v, 50; viii, 5. Xenophon, Hellen. iv, %, 4, 
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Amidst the mournful dismay spread by the discovery of so 
unparalleled a sacrilege, it appeared to the Athenian people, — as 
it would have appeared to the ephors at Sparta, or to the rulers 
in every oligarchical city of Greece,—that it was their para- 
mount and imperative duty to detect and punish the authors. So 
long as these latter were walking about unknown and unpunished, 
the temples were defiled by their presence, and the whole city 
was accounted under the displeasure of the gods, who would 
inflict upon it heavy public misfortunes.! Under this displeasure 
every citizen felt himself comprehended, so that the sense of 
public security as well as of private comfort were alike unap- 
peased, until the offenders should be discovered and atonement 
made by punishing or expelling them. Large rewards were 
accordingly proclaimed to any person who could give information, 
and even impunity to any accomplice whose confession might lay 
open the plot. Nor did the matter stop here. Once under this 
painful shock of religious and political terror, the Athenians 
became eager talkers and listeners on the subject of other recent 
acts of impiety. Every one was impatient to tell all that he 
knew, and more than he knew, about such incidents; while to 
exercise any strict criticism upon the truth of such reports, would 
argue weakness of faith and want of religious zeal, rendering the 
critic himself a suspected man, “ metuunt dubitasse videri.” To 


1 See the remarkable passage in the contemporary pleading of Antiphon 
on a trial for homicide (Orat. ii, Tetralog. 1. 1, 10). 

*Acdudopov ¥ huiv gori tovde plapdv Kai dvayvov byTa eic TA Teuévyn THY 
Sear eiclovta piaivery thy dyveiav abtov éni te Tag abrdg tparélac lovra 
ovykatanipnrAadvar rode avartiovg ék yap TovTov al te 
agopiar yiyvovrat dvotvyeic B al mpaferco cadioravras, 
Oiksiav obv yon Thy TL“ opiavy HyYNCaMEVvOVE, avTH TObTH TA TobTOV 
doeBjpara dvavévrag, iWiav wév THY ovpdopav Kadapay dé Thy TOALW KaTao- 
Thoat, 

Compare Antiphon, De Cede Herodis, sect. 83, and Sophoklés, Gidip. 
Tyrann. 26, 96, 170, as to the miseries which befell a country, so long as 
the person guilty of homicide remained to pollute the soil, and until he was 
slain or expelled, See also Xenophon, Hiero, iv, 4, and Plato, Legg. x, p. 
885-910, at the beginning and the end of the tenth book. Plato ranks 
(#Gprc) outrage against sacred objects as the highest and most guilty species 
of %Bprc; deserving the severest punishment. He considers that the 
person committing such impiety, unless he be punished or banished, brings 
eyil and the anger of the gods upon the whole population. 
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rake out and rigorously visit all such offenders, and thus to 
display an earnest zeal for the honor of the gods, was accounted 
one auxiliary means of obtaining absolution from them for the 
recent outrage. a... an additional public vote was passed, 
promising rewards and inviting information from. all witnesses, — 
citizens, metics, or'even slaves, — respecting any previous agts of 
impiety which might have come within their cognizance,! but at 
the same time providing that informers who gave false deposi- 
tions should be punished capitally.2 

The Senate of Five Hundred were invested with full powers 
of action ; while Diognétus, Peisander, Chariklés, and others, were 
named commissioners for receiving and prosecuting inquiries, and 
public assemblies were held nearly every day to receive reports.3 
The first informations received, however, did not relate to the 
grave and recent mutilation of the Hermz, but to analogous inci- 
dents of older date; to certain defacements of other statues, 
accomplished in drunken frolic; and above all, to ludicrous cer- 
emonies celebrated in various houses,4 by parties of revellers 


1 Thucyd. vi, 27. 2 Andokidés de Mysteriis, sect. 20. 

3 Andokidés de Mysteriis, sects. 14, 15, 36; Plutarch, Alkibiad. ¢. 18. 

4 Those who are disposed to imagine that the violent feelings and pro- 
ceedings at Athens by the mutilation of the Hermz were the consequence 
of her democratical government, may be reminded of an analogous event of 
modern times from which we are not yet separated by a century. ‘ 

In the year 1766, at Abbeville in France, two young gentlemen of good 
family —the Chevalier d’Etallonde and Chevalier de la Barre — were tried, 
convicted, and condemned for having injured a wooden crucifix which stood 
on the bridge of that town; in aggravation of this offence they were charged 
with having sung indecent songs, The evidence to prove these points was 
exceedingly doubtful ; nevertheless, both were condemned to have their 
tongues cut out by the roots, to have their right hands cut off at the church 
gate, then to be tied to a post in the market-place with an iron chain, and 
burnt by a slow fire. This sentence, after being submitted by way of appeal 
to the Parliament of Paris, and by them confirmed, was actually exeeuted 
upon the Chevalier de la Barre —d’Etallonde haying eseaped —in July, 
1766; with this mitigation, that he was allowed to be decapitated before he 
was burnt; but at the same time with this aggravation, that he was put to 
the torture, ordinary and extraordinary, to compel him to disclose his 
accomplices (Voltaire, Relation de la Mort du Chevalier de la Barre, 
Giuyres, vol. xlii, pp. 361-379, ed. Beuchot: also Voltaire, Le’Cri du Sang 
Tnnocent, vol. xii, p. 133). 
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caricaturing and divulging the Eleusinian mysteries. It was 
‘under this latter head that the first impeachment was preferred 
against Alkibiadés. 

So fully weg the preparations of the ament now com- 
plete, that the trireme of Lamachus — who was doubtless more 
diligent about the military details than either of his two col- 
leagues — was already moored in the outer harbor, and the last 
public assembly was held for the departing officers,! who proba- 
bly laid before their countrymen an imposing account of the 
force assembled, when Pythonikus rose to impeach Alkibiadés. 
« Athenians,” said he, “you are going to despatch this great 
force and incur all this hazard, at a moment when I am pre- 


I extract from this treatise a passage showing how — as in this mutilation 
of the Hermz at Athens—the occurrence of one act of sacrilege turns 
men’s imagination, belief, and talk, to others, real or imaginary : — 

“Tandis que Belleval ourdissoit sécrétement cette trame, il arriva mal- 
heureusement que le erucifix de bois, posé sur le pont d’Abbeville, étoit 
endommagé, et l’on soupgonna que des soldats ivres avoient commis cette 
insolence impie. 

“Malheureusement l’evéque d’Amiens, étant aussi eyéque d’Abbeville, 
donna a cette aventure une célébrité et une importance qu’elle ne méritoit 
pas. Il fit lancer des monitoires: il vint faire une procession solennelle 
aupres du crucifix; et on ne parla en Abbeville que de sacriléges pendant une 
année entiere. On disoit qu'il se formoit une nouvelle secte qui brisoit les 
crucifix, qui jettoit par terre toutes les hosties, et les pergoit 4 coups de 
couteaux. On assuroit qu’ils avoient répandu beaucoup de sang. Il y eut 
des femmes qui crurent en avoir été témoins. On renouyela tous les contes 
ealomnieux répandues contre les Juifs dans tant de villes de ’ Europe. 
Vous connoissez, Monsieur, jusqu’a quel point la populace porte la credu- 
lité et le fanatisme, toujours encouragé par les moines. 

“La procédure une fois commencée, il y eut une foule de délations. 
Chacun disoit ce qu ‘il avoit vu ou cru voir—ce qu'il avoit entendu ou cru 
entendre.” 

It will be recollected that the sentence on the Chevalier de la Barre was 
passed, not by the people, nor by any popular judicature, but by a limited 
court of professional judges sitting at Abbeville, and afterwards confirmed 
by the Parlement de Paris, the first tribunal of professional judges in 
France. 

1 Andokidés (De Myster. s. 11) marks this time minutely —"Hv piv ydp 
txicAnota roic orpatnyoic Toi¢ sic Suxediav, Nuxia Kat Aauayy kat’ AAKiBiady, 
kal rpinpnc ) oTpatnyic 76n éFOpuer 7 Aawayov: dvacrag 8 IvSdvicog év re 
Onue elev, etc. 
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pared to show you that your general Alkibiadés is one of the 
profaners of the holy mysteries, in a private house. Pass a vote 
of impunity, and I will produce to you forthwith a slave of one 
here present, who, though himself not initiated in the mysteries, 
shall repeat to you what they are. Deal with me in any way 
you choose, if my statement prove untrue.” While Alkibiadés 
strenuously denied the. allegation, the prytanes— senators pre- 
siding over the assembly, according to the order determined by 
lot for that year among the ten tribes — at once made proclama- 
tion for all uninitiated citizens to depart from the assembly, and 
went to fetch the slave — Andromachus by name— whom Py- 
thonicus had indicated. On being introduced, Andromachus 
deposed before the assembly that he had been with his master in 
the house of Polytion, when Alkibiadés, Nikiadés, and Melétus, 
went through the sham celebration of the mysteries; many other 
persons being present, and especially three other slaves besides 
himself. We must presume that he verified this affirmation by 
describing what the mysteries were which he had seen, the test 
which Pythonikus had offered. 

Such was the first direct attack made upon Alkibiadés by his 
enemies. Pythonikus, the demagogue Androklés, and other 
speakers, having put in evidence this irreverent proceeding, — 
probably in substance true, — enlarged upon it with the strongest 
invective, imputed to him many other acts of the like character, 
and even denounced him as cognizant of the recent mutilation 
of the Herme. All had been done, they said, with a view to 
accomplish his purpose of subverting the democracy, when bereft 
of its divine protectors; a purpose manifested by the constant 
tenor of his lawless, overbearing, antipopular demeanor. In- 
famous as this calumny was, so far as regarded the mutilation of 
the Herm, —for whatever else Alkibiadés may have done, of 
that act he was unquestionably innocent, being the very person 
who had most to lose by it, and whom it ultimately ruined, — 
they calculated upon the reigning excitement to get it accredited, 
and probably to procure his deposition from the command, pre- 
paratory to public trial. But in spite of all the disquietude 
arising from the recent sacrilege, their expectations were de- 


1 Andokid. de Myster. s. 11-13. 
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feated. The strenuous denial of Alkibiadés, aided by his very 
peculiar position as commander of the armament, as well as by 
the reflection that the recent outrage tended rather to spoil his 
favorite projects in Sicily, found general credence. The citizens 
enrolled to serve, manifested strong disposition to stand by him ; 
the allies from Argos and Mantineia were known to have em- 
braced the service chiefly at his instigation; the people generally 
had become familiar with him as the intended conqueror in 
Sicily, and were loth to be balked of this project. From all 
these circumstances, his enemies, finding little disposition to wel- 
come the accusations which they preferred, were compelled to 
postpone them until a more suitable time.! 

But Alkibiadés saw full well the danger of having such charges 
hanging over his head, and the peculiar advantage which he 
derived from his accidental position at the moment. He im- 
plored the people to investigate the charges at once; proclaiming 
his anxiety to stand trial and even to suffer death, if found guilty, 
— accepting the command only in case he should be acquitted, 
— and insisting above all things on the mischief to the city, of 
sending him on such an expedition with the charge undecided, 
as well as on the hardship to himself, of being aspersed by 
calumny during his absence, without power of defence. Such 
appeals, just and reasonable in themselves, and urged with all the 
vehemence of a man who felt that the question was one of life or 
death to his future prospects, were very near prevailing. His 
enemies could only defeat them by the trick of putting up fresh 
speakers, less notorious for hostility to Alkibiadés. These men 
affected a tone of candor, deprecated the delay which would be 
occasioned in the departure of the expedition, if he were put 
upon his trial forthwith, and proposed deferring the trial until a 
certain number of days after his return.2 Such was the determi- 


+ Thucyd. vi, 29. Isokratés (Orat. xvi, De Bigis, sects. 7, 8) represents 
these proceedings before the departure for Sicily, in a very inaccurate 
manner. 

2 Thucyd. vi, 29 Of 0? éybpol, dediérec 76 Te otparevpa, pi) ebvouv eyn, 
nv 70n ayavicnrar, 6 Te Onuog uA wadaKiCntat, Separebwy dru dv’ Exeivov ol P 
*Apyeiot Suveotparevov kal Tv Maytivéwy tivec, arétperrov Kar dxéonevdoy, 
GAhovge patopac éviévrec, of ieyov ven yey TAeiv abrov kal wh KaTao- 
rely THY dywynv, EASovTa dé Kpiveobar ev huéparg pyraic Bovdduevor é« 

VOL. VII. 8* 120¢. 
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nation ultimately adopted ; the supporters of Alkibiadés probably 
not fully appreciating its consequences, and conceiving that the 
speedy departure of the expedition was advisable even for his 
interest, as well as agreeable to their own feelings. And thus 
his enemies, though baffled in their first attempt to bring on his 
immediate ruin, carried a postponement which insured to them 
leisure for thoroughly poisoning the public mind against him, 
and choosing their own time for his trial.’ They took care to 
keep back all farther accusation until he and the armament had 
departed.” i 


Heilovoc dvaBorije, jv Eueddov pdov abrod dmovrog mopteiy, weTaneunTOY Ko- 
uoSévta abrov dyavioacbal. 

Compare Plutarch, Alkib. c. 19. 

} The account which Andokidés gives of the first accusation against Al- 
kibiadés by Pythonikus, in the assembly, prior to the departure of the fleet, 
presents the appearance of being substantially correct, and I have followed 
it in the text. Itis in harmony with the more brief indications of Thu- 
eydidés. But when Andokidés goes on to say, that “in consequence of 
this information, Polystratus was seized and put to death, while the rest of 
the parties denounced fled, and were condemned to death in their absence,” 
(sect. 13,) this cannot be true. Alkibiadés most certainly did not flee, and 
was not condemned at that time. If Alkibiadés was not then tried, neither 
could the other persons have been tried, who were denounced as his accom- 
plices in the same offence. My belief is that this information, haying been 
first presented by the enemies of Alkibiadés before the sailing of the fleet, 
was dropped entirely for that time, both against him and against his ac- 
complices. It was afterwards resumed, when the information of Andokidés 
himself had satisfied the Athenians on the question of the Hermokopids : 
and the impeachment presented by Thessalus son of Kimon against Alki- 
biadés, was founded, in part at least, upon the information presented by 
Andromachus. 

If Polystratus was put to death at all, it could only have been on this 
second bringing forward of the charge, at the time when Alkibiadés was 


sent for and refused to come home. But we may well doubt whether he 


was put to death at that time or on that ground, when we see- how inaccu- 
rate the statement of Andokidés is as to the consequences of the information 
of Andromachus. He mentions Panetius as one of those who fled in con- 
sequence of that information, and were condemned in their absence: but 
Panetius appears afterwards, in the very same speech, as not having fled at 
that time (sects. 13, 52,67). Harpokration states (vy. IloAto7paroc), on the 
authority of an oration ascribed to Lysias, that Polystratus was put to 
death on the charge of having been concerned in the mutilation of the 
Herma. This is quite different from the statement of Andokidés, and would 
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The spectacle of its departure was indeed so imposing, and the 
moment so full of anxious interest, that it banished even the 
recollection of the recent sacrilege. The entire armament was 
not mustered at Athens; for it had been judged expedient to 
order most of the allied contingents to rendezvous at once at 
Korkyra. But the Athenian force alone was astounding to 
behold. There were one hundred triremes, sixty of which were 
in full trim for rapid nautical movement, while the remaining forty 
were employed as transports for the soldiers. There were fifteen 
hundred select citizen hoplites, chosen from the general muster- 
roll, and seven hundred Thétes, or citizens too poor to be included 
in the muster-roll, who served as hoplites on shipboard, — epibate, 
or marines,—each with a panoply furnished by the state. To 
these must be added, five hundred Argeian and two hundred and 
fifty Mantineian hoplites, paid by Athens and transported on 
board Athenian ships.1 The number of horsemen was so small, 
that all were conveyed in a single horse transport. But the con- 
dition, the equipment, the pomp both of wealth and force, visible 
in the armament, was still more impressive than the number. At 
daybreak on the day appointed, when all the ships were ready 
in Peirzus, for departure, the military force was marched down 
in a body from the city and embarked. They were accompanied 
by nearly the whole population, metics and foreigners as well as 
citizens, so that the appearance was that of a collective emigra- 
tion, like the flight to Salamis sixty-five years before. While the 
crowd of foreigners, brought thither by curiosity, were amazed 
by the grandeur of the spectacle, the citizens accompanying were 
moved by deeper and more stirring anxieties. Their sons, brothers, 
relatives, and friends, were just starting on the longest and largest 
enterprise which Athens had ever undertaken; against an island 
extensive as well as powerful, known to none of them accurately, 
and into a sea of undefined possibilities; glory and profit on the 
one side, but hazards of unassignable magnitude on the other. 
At this final parting, ideas of doubt and danger became far more 
painfully present than they had been in any of the preliminary 
lead us to suppose that Polystratus was one of those against whom Andok- 
idés himself informed. 

1 Thueyd. vi, 43; vii, 57. 
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discussions ; and in spite of all the reassuring effect of the unri- 
valled armament before them, the relatives now separating at the 
water’s edge could not banish the dark presentiment that they 
were bidding each other farewell for the last time. 

The moment immediately succeeding this farewell — when all 
the soldiers were already on board, and the keleustés was on the 
point of beginning his chant to put the rowers in motion — was 
peculiarly solemn and touching. Silence having been enjoined 
and obtained by sound of trumpet, both the crews in every ship 
and the spectators on shore followed the voice of the herald in 
praying to the gods for success, and in singing the pean. On 
every deck were seen bowls of wine prepared, out of which the 
officers and the epibate made libations, with goblets of silver and 
gold. At length the final signal was given, and the whole fleet 
quitted Peireus in single file, displaying the exuberance of their 
yet untried force by a race of speed as far as Aigina.! Never in 
Grecian history was an invocation more unanimous, emphatic, 
and imposing, addressed to the gods; never was the refusing nod 
of Zeus more stern or peremptory. All these details, given by 
Thucydidés, of the triumphant promise which now issued from 
Peirzus, derive a painful interest from their contrast with the 
sad issue which will hereafter be unfolded. 

The fleet made straight for Korkyra, where the contingents of 
the maritime allies, with the ships for burden and provisions, 
were found assembled. The armament thus complete was passed 
in review, and found to comprise one hundred and thirty-fouz 
triremes with two Rhodian pentekonters; five thousand one hun- 
dred hoplites ; four hundred and eighty bowmen, eighty of them 
Kretan ; seven hundred Rhodian slingers; and one hundred and 
twenty Megarian exiles serving as light troops. Of vessels of 
burden, in attendance with provisions, muniments of war, bakers, 
masons, and carpenters, etc., the number was not less than five 
hundred; besides which, there was a considerable number of pri- 
vate trading-ships, following it voluntarily for purposes of profit.2 
Three fast-sailing triremes were despatched in advance to ascer- 
tain which of the cities in Italy and Sicily would welcome the 
arrival of the armament; and especially to give notice at Egesta, 


? Thucyd. vi, 32 ; Diodor. xiii, 3. is ? Thueyd. vi, 44. 
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that the succor solicited was now on its way, requiring at the 
same time that the money promised by the Egestewans should be 
produced. Having then distributed by lot the armament into 
three divisions, one under each of the generals, Nikias, Alkibi- 
adés, and Lamachus, they crossed the Ionic galt from Korkyra to 
the Iapygian promontory. 

In their progress southward along the coast of Italy to Rhe- 
gium, they met with a very cold reception from the various Gre- 
cian cities. None would receive them within their walls or even 
sell them provisions without. The utmost which they would 
grant was, the liberty of taking moorings and of watering; and 
even thus much was denied to them both at Tarentum and at the 
Epizephyrian Lokri. At Rhegium, immediately on the Sicilian 
strait, though the town-gate was still kept shut, they were so far 
more hospitably treated, that a market of provisions was furnished 
to them, and they were allowed to encamp in the sacred precinct 
of Artemis, not far from the walls. | They here hauled their ships 
| ashore and took repose until the return of the three scout-ships 
from Egesta; while the generals entered into negotiation with 
the magistrates and people of Rhegium, endeavoring to induce 
them to aid the armament in reéstablishing the dispossessed 
Leontines, who were of common Chalkidian origin with them- 
selves. But the answer returned was discouraging. The Rhe- 
gines would promise nothing more than neutrality, and coopera- 
tion in any course of policy which it might suit the other Italian 
Greeks to adopt. Probably they, as well as the other Italian 
Greeks, were astonished and intimidated by the magnitude of the 
newly-arrived force, and desired to leave themselves open latitude 
of conduct for the future, not without mistrust of Athens and her 
affected forwardness for the restoration of the Leontines. To the 
Athenian generals, however, such a negative from Rhegium was 
an unwelcome disappointment; for that city had been the ally of 
Athens in the last war, and they had calculated on the operation 
of Chalkidic sympathies. 

Tt was not until after the muster of the Athenians at Korkyra, 
about July 415 B.c., that the Syracusans became thoroughly con- 
vinced both of ate approach, and of the extent of their designs 


1 Thucyd. vi, 44-46, 
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against Sicily. Intimation had indeed reached Syracuse, from 
several quarters, of the resolution taken by the Athenians in the 
preceding March to assist Egesta and Leontini, and of the prep- 
arations going on in consequence. There was, however, a pre- 
vailing indisposition to credit such tidings. Nothing in the state 
of Sicily held out any encouragement to Athenian ambition: the 
Leontines could give no aid, the Egesteans very little, and that 
little at the opposite corner of the island ;’ while the Syracusans 
considered themselves fully able to cope with any force which 
Athens was likely to send. Some derided the intelligence as 
mere idle rumor; others anticipated, at most, nothing more 
serious than the expedition sent from Athens ten years before.! 
No one could imagine the new eagerness and obstinacy with 
which she had just thrown herself into the scheme of Sicilian 
conquest, nor the formidable armament presently about to start. 
Nevertheless, the Syracusan generals thought it their duty to 
make preparations, and strengthen the military condition of the 
state.2 

Hermokratés, however, whose information was more complete, 
judged these preparations insufficient, and took advantage of a 
public assembly —held seemingly about the time that the Athe- 
nians were starting from Peireus—to impress such conviction 
on his countrymen, as well as to correct their incredulity. He 
pledged his own credit that the reports which had been circulated 
were not merely true, but even less than the full truth; that the 
Athenians were actually on their way, with an armament on the 
largest scale, and vast designs of conquering all Sicily. While 
he strenuously urged that the city should be put in immediate 


1 Thucyd. vi, 32-35. Mr. Mitford observes: “It is not specified by his- 
torians, but the account of Thucydidés makes it evident, that there had 
been a revolution in the government of Syracuse, or at least a great change 
in its administration, since the oligarchical Leontines were admitted to the 
rights of Syracusan citizens (ch. xviii, sect. iii, vol. iv, p. 46). The demo- 
cratical party now bore the sway,” ete. 

I cannot imagine upon what passage of Thucydidés Mr. Mitford founds 
this conjecture, which appears to me pure fancy. He had spoken of the 
government as a democracy before, he continues to speak of it as a democ- 
racy now, in the same unaltered vituperative strain. 

2 Thucyd. vi, 41. 7a 08 Kat ExipepeAnueda HON, ete. 
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condition for repelling a most formidable invasion, he deprecated 
all alarm as to the result, and held out the firmest assurances of 
ultimate triumph. The very magnitude of the approaching 
force would intimidate the Sicilian cities and drive them into 
hearty defensive cooperation with Syracuse. Rarely indeed did 
any large or distant expedition ever succeed in its object, as 
might be seen from the failure of the Persians against Greece, 
by which failure Athens herself had so largely profited. Prep- 
arations, however, both effective and immediate, were indispen- 
sable; not merely at home, but by means of foreign missions, to 
the Sicilian and Italian Greeks, to the Sikels, and to the Cartha- 
ginians, who had for some time been suspicious of the un- 
measured aggressive designs of Athens, and whose immense 
wealth would now be especially serviceable, and to Lacedemon 
and Corinth, for the purpose of soliciting aid in Sicily, as well as 
renewed invasion of Attica. So confident did he (Hermokratés) 
feel of their powers of defence, if properly organized, that he 
would even advise the Syracusans with their Sicilian! allies to 
put to sea at once, with all their naval force and two months’ 
provisions, and to sail forthwith to the friendly harbor of 'Taren- 
tum, from whence they would be able to meet the Athenian 
fleet and prevent it even from crossing the Ionic gulf from Kor- 
kyra. They would thus show that they were not only determined 
on defence, but even forward in coming to blows: the only way 
of taking down the presumption of the Athenians, who now 
speculated upon Syracusan lukewarmness, because they had 
rendered no aid to Sparta when she solicited it at the begin- 
ning of the war. The Syracusans would probably be able to 


1 Thucyd. vi, 34. "O 62 padsora tye re vouito énixaipov, Huetc Sd? dtd 
TO Edvndec Hovyov nKlor’ dv dféac weiVorove, duwc eipyoerar 

That “habitual quiescence” which Hermokratés here predicates of his 
countrymen, forms a remarkable contrast with the restless activity, and in- 
termeddling carried even to excess, which Periklés and Nikias deprecate in 
the Athenians (Thucyd. i, 144; vi, 7). Both of the governments, however, 
were democratical. This serves as a lesson of caution respecting general 
predications about all democracies; for it is certain that one democracy 
differed in many respects from another. It may be doubted, however, 
‘whether the attribute here ascribed by Hermokratés to his countrymen was 
really deserved, to the extent which his language implies. 
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deter or obstruct the advance of the expedition until winter 
approached: in which case Nikias, the ablest of the three gen- 
erals, who was understood to have undertaken the scheme against 
his own consent, would probably avail himself of*the pretext to 
return.! 

Though these opinions of Hermokratés were espoused farther 
by various other citizens in the assembly, the greater number of 
speakers held an opposite language, and placed little faith in his 
warnings. We have already noticed Hermokratés nine years 
before as envoy of Syracuse and chief adviser at the congress of 
Gela, — then, as now, watchful to bar the door against Athenian 
interference in Sicily, — then, as now, belonging to the oligarchi- 
cal party, and of sentiments hostile to the existing democratical 
constitution; but brave as well as intelligent in foreign affairs. 
A warm and even angry debate arose upon his present speech.2 
Though there was nothing, in the words of Hermokratés himself, 
disparaging either to the democracy or to the existing magis- 
tratés, yet it would seem that his partisans who spoke after him 
must have taken up a more criminative tone, and must haye 
exaggerated that which he characterized as the “ habitual quies- 
cence” of the Syracusans, into contemptible remissness and 
disorganization under those administrators and generals, charac- 
terized as worthless, whom the democracy preferred. Amidst 
the speakers, who, in replying to Hermokratés and the others, 
indignantly repelled such insinuations and retorted upon their 
authors, a citizen named Athenagoras was the most distinguished. 
He was at this time the leading democratical politician, and the 
most popular orator, in Syracuse.3 


1 Thucyd. vi, 33-36. 

2 Thucyd. vi, 32-35. tév 08 Zupakocioy 6 dijpuoc bv ToAAG mpd GAAHAOVE 
&pidt Hoay, etc. 

3 Thucyd. vi, 35. mapeAdv 0? abrote ’ASnvaydpac, oe Ofuov Te mpoorarne 
ny kat ev TH mapdvTe muSavdrartoc Toic woAAoic, EAeye ToLdde, etc. 

The position ascribed here to Athenagoras seems to be the same as that 
which is assigned to Kleon at Athens —dvip dquaywyd¢ Kat? éxelvov tov 
xpovoy Ov Kal 7S rAHSEr rLSavdraroc, etc. (iv, 21.) 

Neither djpov mpoorarne, nor Onpaywydc, denotes any express functions, 
or titular office (see the note of Dr. Arnold), at least in these places. It is 
possible that there may have been some Grecian town consiitutions, in 
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“ Eyery one! (said he), except only cowards and bad citizens, 
must wish that the Athenians would be fools enough to come 
here and put themselves into our power. ‘The tales which you 
have just heard are nothing better than fabrications, got up to 
alarm you; and I wonder at the folly of these alarmists in fancy- 
ing that their machinations are not seen through.2 You will be 
too wise to take measure of the future from their reports: you 
will rather judge from what able men, such as the Athenians, are 
likely to do. Be assured that they will never leave behind them 
the Peloponnesians in menacing attitude, to come hither and 
court afresh war not less formidable : indeed, I think they account 
themselves lucky that we, with our powerful cities, have never 
come across to attack them. And if they should come, as it is 
pretended, they will find Sicily a more formidable foe than 
Peloponnesus: nay, our own city alone will be a match for twice 
the force which they can bring across. The Athenians, knowing 
all this well enough, will mind their own business, in spite of all 
the fictions which men on this side of the water conjure up, and 
which they have already tried often before, sometimes even worse 
than on the present occasion, in order to terrify you, and get 
themselves nominated to the chief posts.? One of these days, I 
fear they may even succeed, from our want of precautions before- 


which there -was an office bearing that title: but this is a point which can- 
not be affirmed. Nor would the words djuov xpoorary¢e always imply an 
equal degree of power: the person so designated might have more power 
in one town than in another. Thus in Megara (iv, 67) it seems that the 
oligarchical party had recently been banished: the leaders of the popular 
party had become the most influential men in the city. See also iii, 70, 
Peithias at Korkyra. 

1 Thucyd. vi, 36-40. I give the substance of what is ascribed to Athe- 
nagoras by Thucydidés, without binding myself to the words. 

? Thucyd. vi, 36. rode & wyyéAdovrac ta ToLadra Kal FEpipdCove bude 
moLovvrac THE pév TOAUNC ob Gavuala, Tig dé akvveciag, ei uh olovrar EvdnAot 
elval. 

3 Thucyd. vi, 38. ’AAA@ radra, dorep tyd Aéyo, of Te’ ASnvaior yryvdo- 
Kovrec, TS oheTepa adTGy, ev oid’ bTL, o@lovet, Kal evdévde dvdpec odTe dvTa, 

“ove Gy yevoueva, Aoyorootalv. Ode éyd od viv mprov, Ad’ del ériorapat, 
jTo Aoyow ye ToLoiode, Kal ett TOVTWY KaKoupyorépoLc, 7) Epyotc, BovAomévovg 
KkatarAnéavrac TO bpérepov TAOS abtode Tig TOAEwC dpxev. Kat dédorka 
uévToL UNTOTE TOAAG TELPGYTEC Kal KaTOpUdowoLy, etc. 
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hand. Such intrigues leave but short moments of tranquillity to 
our city; they condemn it to an intestine discord worse than 
foreion war, and have sometimes betrayed it even to despots and 
usurpers. However, if you will listen to me, I will try and 
prevent anything of this sort at present; by simple persuasion 
to you, by chastisement to these conspirators, and by watchful 
denunciation of the oligarchical party generally. Let me ask, 
indeed, what is it that you younger nobles covet? To get into 
command at your early age? The law forbids you, because you 
are yet incompetent. Or, do you wish not to be under equal laws 
with the many? But how can you pretend that citizens of the 
same city should not have the same rights? Some one will tell 
me! that democracy is neither intelligent nor just, and that the 
* 


1 Thueyd. vi, 39. ¢foee tue Onuoxpatiay obre Evverov ob7’ toov elvat, rode 
© éyovrac Ta ypnuata Kal dpyelv Gpiota BeAtiorovc. *'Eyw dé dnut, TpOTa 
pev, Ojuov Fiurav Ovouaodat, ddvyapyiay dé uépog énetta, PbAaKaC piv 
Gptorove elvat xypynpmatov trove TrAovciove, Bovdetom J dv 
BéAriora trode Evverodc, Kpivar 0 dv aKoboavra¢ apiora Todce ToAAobe: Kat 
TATE Opoiwc Kal KaTa pépyn Kal Soumayra év Onuoxparia icopoupeiv. 

AOE. arnels translates giAaKac ypquatar, “ having the care of the public 
purse,” as if it were piAakac TOv Onuocioy ypnuarov. But it seems to me 
that the words carry a larger sense, and refer to the private property of these 
rich men, not to their functions as keepers of what was collected from tax- 
ation or tribute. Looking at a rich man from the point of view of the public, 
he is guardian of his own property until the necessities of the state require 
that he should spend more or less of it for the public defence or benefit: in 
the interim, he enjoys it as he pleases, but he will for his own interest take 
care that the property does not perish (compare vi, 9). This is the service 
which he renders, quatenus, rich man, to the state; he may also serve it in 
other ways, but that would be by means of his ponone qualities ; thus he 
may, for example, be intelligent as wellas rich (vverd¢ as well as tAobax0¢), 

_and then he may serve the state as counsellor, the second of the two categories 
named by Athenagoras.. What that orator is here negativing is, the better 
title and superior fitness of the rich to exercise command, which was the 
claim put forward in their behalf. And he goes on to indicate what is their 
real position and service in a democracy; that they are to enjoy the revenue, 
and preserve the capital, of their wealth, subject to demands for public 
purposes when necessary, but not to expect command, unless they are 
personally competent. Properly speaking, that which he here affirms is 
true of the small lots of property taken in the mass, as well as of the large, 
and is one of the grounds of defence of private property against com- 
munism. But the rich man’s property is an appreciable item to the state, 
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rich are the persons best fitted tocommand. But I affirm, first, 
that the people are the sum total, and the oligarchy merely a 
fraction ; next, that rich men are the best trustees of the aggre- 
gate wealth existing in the community, — intelligent men, the 
best counsellors, —and the multitude, the best qualified for hear- 
ing and deciding after such advice. In a democracy, these 
functions, one and all, find their proper place. But oligarchy, 
though imposing on the multitude a full participation in all 
hazards, is not content even with an exorbitant share in the 
publie advantages, but grasps and monopolizes the whole for 
itself! This is just what you young and powerful men are 
aiming at, though you will never be able to keep it permanently 
in a city such as Syracuse. Be taught by me, or at least alter 
your views, and devote yourselves to the public advantage of our 
common city. Desist from practising, by reports such as these, 
upon the belief of men who know you too well to be duped. If 
even there be any truth in what you say, and if the Athenians 
do come, our city will repel them in a manner worthy of her 
reputation. She will not take you at your word, and choose you 
commanders, in order to put the yoke upon her own neck. She 
will look for herself, construe your communications for what 
they really mean, and, instead of suffering you to talk her out 
of her free government, will take effective precautions for main- 
taining it against you.” 

Immediately after this vehement speech from Athenagoras, 
one of the stratégi who presided in the assembly interposed ; 
permitting no one else to speak, and abruptly closing the assem- 
bly, with these few words: “We generals deprecate this inter- 
change of personal vituperation, and trust that the hearers 
present will not suffer themselves to be biased by it. Let us 
rather take care, in reference to the reports just communicated, 


} 


individually taken; moreover, he is perpetually raising unjust pretensions 
to political power, so that it becomes necessary to define how much he is 
really entitled to. 

1 Thucyd. vi, 39. ’OA:yapyia dé tév piv Kivdiver Toi¢ moAAoIC weradi- 
duct, Tov ST Kberipov\ob rAeovertet povov, GAAG Kal Liurrav dbedopuevn Eyer. 
Gbpwav ol re dvvdpmevose kat ol véot rpodvuotyrat, adivara 
ty peyadn noAet KaTacxeiv. 
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that we be one and all in a condition to repel the invader. And 
even should the necessity not arise, there is no harm in strength- 
ening our public force with horses, arms, and the other muniments 
of war. We generals shall take upon ourselves the care and 
supervision of these matters, as well as of the missions to neigh- 
boring cities, for procuring information and for other objects. We 
have, indeed, already busied ourselves for the purpose, and we 
shall keep you informed of what we learn.” 

The language of Athenagoras, indicating much virulence of 
party feeling, lets us somewhat into the real working of politics 
among the Syracusan democracy. Athenagoras at Syracuse was 
like Kleon at Athens, the popular orator of the city. But he 
was by no means the most influential person, nor had he the 
principal direction of public affairs. Executive and magisterial 
functions belonged chiefly to Hermokratés and his partisans, the 
opponents of Athenagoras. Hermokratés has already appeared 
as taking the lead at the congress of Gela nine years before, and 
will be seen throughout the coming period almost constantly in 
the same position; while the political rank of Athenagoras is 
more analogous to that which we should call a leader of opposi- 
tion, a function of course suspended under pressing danger, so 
that we hear of him no more. At Athens as at Syracuse, the 
men who got to real power and handled the force and treasures 
of the state, were chiefly of the rich families, often of oligarchi- 
cal sentiments, acquiescing in the democracy as an uncomfortable 
necessity, and continually open to be solicited by friends or kins- 
men to conspire against it. Their proceedings were doubtless 
always liable to the scrutiny, and their persons to the animadver- 
sion, of the public assembly: hence arose the influence of the 
demagogue, such as Athenagoras and Kleon, the bad side of 
whose character is so constantly kept before the readers of Gre- 
cian history. By whatever disparaging epithets such character 
may be surrounded, it is in reality the distinguishing feature of a 
free government under all its forms, whether constitutional 
monarchy or democracy. By the side of the real political actors, 
who hold principal office and wield personal. powers, there are 
always abundant censors and critics, — some better, others worse, 
in respect of honesty, candor, wisdom, or rhetoric,—the most 
distinguished of whom acquires considerable importance, though 
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holding a function essentially inferior to that of the authorized 
magistrate or general. 

We observe here, that Athenagoras, far from being inclined to 
push the city into war, is averse to it,even beyond reasonable 
limit; and denounces it as the interested policy of the oligarchi- 
eal party. This may show how little it was any constant interest 
or policy on the part of the persons called demagogues, to involve 
their city in unnecessary wars: a charge which has been fre- 
quently advanced against them, because it so happens that Kleon, 
in the first half of the Peloponnesian war, discountenanced the 
propositions of peace between Athens and Sparta. We see by 
the harangue of Athenagoras that the oligarchical party were 
the usual promoters of war: a fact which we should naturally 
expect, seeing that the rich and great, in most communities, have 
accounted the pursuit of military glory more conformable to their 
dignity than any other career. At Syracuse, the ascendency of 
Hermokratés was much increased by the invasion of the Athe- 
nians, while Athenagoras does not again appear. ‘The latter was 
egregiously mistaken in his anticipations respecting the conduct 
of Athens, though right in his judgment respecting her true 
political interest. But it is very unsafe to assume that nations 
will always pursue their true political interest, where present 
temptations of ambition or vanity intervene. Positive informa- 
tion was in this instance a surer guide than speculations @ priori 
founded upon the probable policy of Athens. But that the im- 
putations advanced by Athenagoras against the oligarchical 
youth, of promoting military organization with a view to their 
own separate interest, were not visionary, may be seen by the 
analogous case of Argos, two or three years before. The 
democracy of Argos, contemplating a more warlike and ageres- 
sive policy, had been persuaded to organize and train the select 
regiment of one thousand hoplites, chosen from the oligarchical 
youth: within three years, this regiment subverted the demo- 
cratical constitution. Now the persons, respecting whose de- 
signs Athenagoras expresses so much apprehension, were exactly 
the class at oe corresponding to the select thousand at 
Argos. 


1 See above, in this volume, chap. lvi. 
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The political views, proclaimed in this remarkable speech, are 
deserving of attention, though we cannot fully understand it 
without having before us those speeches to which it replies. Not 
only is democratical constitution forcibly contrasted with oli- 
garchy, but the separate places which it assigns to wealth, intel- 
ligence, and multitude, are laid down with a distinctness not 
unworthy of Aristotle. 

Even before the debate here adverted to, the Syracusan gen- 
erals had evidently acted upon views more nearly approaching to 
those of Hermokratés than to those of Athenagoras. Already 
alive to the danger, they were apprized by their scouts when the 
Athenian armament was passing from Korkyra to Rhegium, and 
pushed their preparations with the utmost activity, distributing 
garrisons and sending envoys among their Sikel dependencies, 
while the force within the city was mustered and placed under 
all the conditions of war.! The halt of the Athenians at Rhegi- 
um afforded increased leisure for such equipment. That halt was 
prolonged for more than one reason. In the first place, Nikias 
and his colleagues wished to negotiate with the Rhegines, as well 
as to haul ashore and clean their ships: next, they awaited the 
return of the three scout-ships from Egesta: lastly, they had as 
yet formed no plan of action in Sicily. 

The ships from Egesta returned with disheartening news. 
Instead of the abundant wealth which had been held forth as 
existing in that town, and upon which the resolutions of the 
Athenians as to Sicilian operations had been mainly grounded, it 
turned out that no more than thirty talents in all could be pro- 
duced. What was yet worse, the elaborate fraud, whereby the 
Egestzans had duped the commissioners on their first visit, was 
now exposed ; and these commissioners, on returning to Rhegium 
from their second visit, were condemned to the mortification of 
proclaiming their own credulity, visited by severe taunts and 
reproaches from the army. Disappointed in the source from 
whence they had calculated on obtaining money, — for it appears 
that both Alkibiadés and Lamachus had sincerely relied on the 
pecuniary resources of Egesta, though Nikias was always mis 
trustful, — the generals now discussed their plan of action. 


1 Thucyd. vi, 45. 
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Nikias — availing himself of the fraudulent conduct on the 
part of the Egestzan allies, now become palpable — wished to 
circumscribe his range of operations within the rigorous letter of 
the vote which the Athenian assembly had passed. He proposed 
to sail at once against Selinus; then, formally to require the 
Egesteans to provide the means of maintaining the armament, or, 
at least, of maintaining those sixty triremes which they them- 
selves had solicited. Since this requisition would not be realized, 
he would only tarry long enough to obtain from the Selinuntines 
some tolerable terms of accommodation with Egesta, and then 
return home; exhibiting, as they sailed along, to all the maritime 
cities, this great display of Athenian naval force. And while he 
would be ready to profit by any opportunity which accident might 
present for serving the Leontines or establishing new alliances, 
he strongly deprecated any prolonged stay in the island for specu- 
lative enterprises, all at the cost of Athens.! 

Against this scheme Alkibiadés protested, as narrow, timid, 
and disgraceful to the prodigious force with which they had been 
intrusted. He proposed to-begin by opening negotiations with 
all the other Sicilian Greeks, — especially Messéné, convenient 
both as harbor for their fleet and as base of their military opera- 
tions, — to prevail upon them to codperate against Syracuse and 
Selinus. With the same view, he recommended establishing rela- 
tions with the Sikels of the interior, in order to detach such of 
them as were subjects of Syracuse, as well as to insure supplies 
of provisions. As soon as it had been thus ascertained what 
extent of foreign aid might be looked for, he would open direct 
attack forthwith against Syracuse and Selinus ; unless, indeed, the 
former should consent to reéstablish Leontini, and the latter to 
come to terms with Egesta.? 

Lamachus, delivering his opinion last, dissented from both his 
colleagues. He advised, that they should proceed at once, with- 
out any delay, to attack Syracuse, and fight their battle under its 
- walls. The Syracusans, he urged, were now in terror and only 
half-prepared for defence. Many of their citizens, and much 


~-?} Thucyd. vi, 47; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 14. 
= Thucyd. vi, 48. Odrw¢ 7dn Bvpakovoare al Ledcvovyre Exryerpety, hy 
ph of pév "Bycoratoue EvpPaivwotr, of 03 Acovtivove éOot karoucierv. 
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property, would be found still lingering throughout the neighbor- 
ing lands, not yet removed within the walls, and might thus be 
seized for the subsistence of their army;1 while the deserted 
town and harbor of Megara, very near to Syracuse both by land 
and by sea, might be occupied by the fleet as a naval station. 
The imposing and intimidating effect of the armament, not less 
than its real efficiency, was now at the maximum, immediately 
after its arrival. If advantage were taken of this first impression 
to strike an instant blow at their principal enemy, the Syracusans 
would be found destitute of the courage, not less than of the 
means, to resist: but the longer such attack was delayed, the 
more this first impression of dismay would be effaced, giving 
place to a reactionary sentiment of indifference and even con- 
tempt, when the much-dreaded armament was seen to accomplish 
little or nothing. As for the other Sicilian cities, nothing would 
contribute so much to determine their immediate adhesion, as 
successful operations against Syracuse.2 
But Lamachus found no favor with either of the other two, 
and being thus compelled to choose between the plans of Alkibi- 
adés and Nikias, gave his support to that of the former, which 
was the mean term of the three. There can be no doubt —as 
far as it is becoming to pronounce respecting that which never 
reached execution — that the plan of Lamachus was far the best 
and most judicious ; at first sight, indeed, the most daring, but 
intrinsically the safest, easiest, and speediest, that could be sug- 
gested. For undoubtedly the siege and capture of Syracuse, 
was the one enterprise indispensable towards the promotion of 
Athenian views in Sicily. The sooner that was commenced, the 
more easily it would be accomplished : and its difficulties were in 
many ways aggravated, in no way abated, by those preliminary 
precautions upon which Alkibiadés insisted. Anything like 
delay tended fearfully to impair the efficiency, real as well as 
reputed, of an ancient aggressive armament, and to animate as 
well as to strengthen those who stood on the defensive, a point 
on which we shall find painful evidence presently. ‘The advice 
of Lamachus, alike soldier-like and far-sighted, would probably 


1 Compare iv, 104, describing the surprise of Amphipotis by Brasidas 
2 Thucyd. vi, 49. 
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have been approved and executed either by Brasidas or by De- 
mosthenés; while the dilatory policy still advocated by Alkibi- 


adés, even after the suggestion of Lamachus had been started, 
tends to show that if he was superior in military energy to one of 
his colleagues, he was not less inferior to the other. Indeed, 
when we find him talking of besieging Syracuse, unless the Syra- 
cusans would consent to the reéstablishment of Leontini, it seems 
probable that he had not yet made up his mind peremptorily to 
besiege the city at all; a fact completely at variance with those 
unbounded hopes of conquest which he is reported as having con- 
ceived even at Athens. It is possible that he may have thought 
it impolitic to contradict too abruptly the tendencies of Nikias, 
who, anxious as he was chiefly to find some pretext for carrying 
back his troops unharmed, might account the proposition of Lam- 
achus too desperate even to be discussed. -Unfortunately, the 
latter, though the ablest soldier of the three, was a poor man, of 
no political position, and little influence among the hoplites. Had 
he possessed, along with his own straightforward military energy, 
the wealth and family ascendency of either of his colleagues, the 
achievements as well as the fate of this splendid armament would 
haye been entirely altered, and the Athenians would have entered 
Syracuse not as prisoners but as conquerors. 

Alkibiadés, as soon as his plan had become adopted by 


' means of the approval of Lamachus, sailed across the strait in his 


own trireme from Rhegium to Messéné. Though admitted per- 
sonally into the city, and allowed to address the public assembly, 
he could not induce them to conclude any alliance, or to admit the 
armament to anything beyond a market of provisions without the 
walls. He accordingly returned back to Rhegium, from whence 
he and one of his colleagues immediately departed with sixty 
triremes for Naxos. The Naxians cordially received the arma- 
ment, which then steered southward along the coast of Sicily to 
Katana. In the latter place the leading men and the general 
sentiment were at this time favorable to Syracuse, so that the 
Athenians, finding admittance refused, were compelled to sail 


_ farther southward and take their night-station at the mouth of 


the river Terias. On the ensuing day they made sail with their 
ships in single column immediately in front of Syracuse itself, 
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while an advanced squadron of ten triremes were even despat-hed 
into the Great Harbor, south of the town, for the purpose of sur- 
veying on this side the city with its docks and fortifications, and 
for the farther purpose of proclaiming from shipboard by the 
voice of the herald: “The Leontines now in Syracuse are hereby 
invited to come forth without apprehension and join their friends 
and benefactors, the Athenians.” After this empty display, they 
returned back to Katana,! 

We may remark that this proceeding was completely at vari- 
ance with the judicious recommendation of Lamachus. It tended 
to familiarize the Syracusans with the sight of the armament 
piece-meal, without any instant action, and thus to abate in their 
minds the terror-striking impression of its first arrival. 

At Katana, Alkibiadés personally was admitted into the town, 
and allowed to open his case before the public assembly, as he 
had been at Messéné. Accident alone enabled him to carry his 
point, forthe general opinion was averse to his propositions. 
While most of the citizens were in the assembly listening to his 
discourse, some Athenian soldiers without, observing a postern- 
gate carelessly guarded, broke it open and showed themselves in 
the market-place. The town was thus in the power of the Athe- 
nians, so that the leading men who were friends of Syracuse 
thought themselves lucky to escape in safety, while the general 
assembly came to a resolution accepting the alliance proposed by 
Alkibiadés.2 The whole Athenian armament was now conducted 
from Rhegium to Katana, which was established as head-quarters. 
Tntimation was farther received from a party at Kamarina, that. 
the city might be induced to join them, if the armament showed 
itself: accordingly, the whole armament proceeded thither, and 
took moorings off the shore, while a herald was sent up to the 
city. But the Kamarinzans declined to admit the army, and 
declared that they would abide by the existing treaty ; which 
bound them to receive at any time one single ship, but no more, 
unless they themselves should ask for it. The-Athenians wore 


1 Thucyd. vi, 50. 

? Polysenus (i, 40, 4) treats this acquisition of Katana as the result, not 
of accident, but of a preconcerted plot. I foflow the account as given by 
Thucydidés. ; 
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therefore obliged to return to Katana. Passing by Syracuse 
both going and returning, they ascertained the falsehood of a re- 
port that the Syracusans were putting a naval force afloat; 
moreover, they landed near the city and ravaged some of the 
neighboring lands. The Syracusan cavalry and light troops soon 
appeared, and a skirmish with trifling loss ensued, before the in- 
vaders retired to their ships,! the first blood shed in this impor- 
tant struggle, and again at variance with the advice of Lama 
chus. 

Serious news awaited them on their return to Katana. They 
found the public ceremonial trireme, called the Salaminian, just 
arrived from Athens, the bearer of a formal resolution of the 
assembly, requiring Alkibiadés to come home and stand his trial 
for various alleged matters of irreligion combined with treason- 
able purposes. A few other citizens specified by name were 
commanded to come along with him under the same charge; but 
the trierarch of the Salaminian was especially directed to serve 
him only with the summons, without any guard or coercion, so 
that he might return home in his own trireme.2 

‘This summons, pregnant with momentous results both to 
Athens and to her enemies, arose out of the mutilation of the 
Herme, described a few pages back, and the inquiries instituted 
into the authorship of that deed, since the departure of the arma- 
ment, The extensive and anxious sympathies connected with so 
large a body of departing citizens, combined with the solemnity 
of the scene itself, had for the moment suspended the alarm 
caused by that sacrilege; but it speedily revived, and the people 
could not rest without finding out by whom the deed had been 
done. Considerable rewards, one thousand and even ten thousand 
drachms, were proclaimed to informers; of whom others soon 
appeared, in addition to the slave Andromachus, before men- 
tioned. A metic named Teukrus had fled from Athens, immedi- 
ately after the event, to Megara, from whence he sent intimation 
to the senate at Athens that he had himself been a party con- 
cerned in the recent sacrilege concerning the mysteries, as well 
as cognizant of the mutilation of the Herma, and that, if impu- 
nity were guaranteed to him, he would come back and give full 


! Thueyd. vi, 52. 2 Thueyd. vi, 5 
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information. A vote of the senate was immediately passed to 
invite him. He denounced by name eleven persons as having 
been concerned, jointly with himself, in the mock-celebration of: 
the Eleusinian mysteries, and eighteen different persons, himself 
not being one, as the violators of the Herme. .A woman named 
Agaristé, daughter of Alkmzonidés, — these names bespeak her 
great rank and family in the city,— deposed farther that Alki- 
biadés, Axiochus, and Adeimantus, had gone through a parody 
of the mysteries in a similar manner, in the house of Charmideés. 
And lastly Lydus, slave of a citizen named Phereklés, stated 
that the like scene had been enacted in the house of his master 
in the deme Thémakus, giving the names of the parties present, 
one of whom— though asleep, and unconscious of what was 
passing —he stated to be Leogoras, the father of Andokidés.1 
Of the parties named in these different depositions, the greater 
number seem to have fled from the city at once; but all who re- 
mained were put into prison to stand future trial.2 Those inform- 


1 Andokidés de Mysteriis, sects. 14,15, 35. In reference to the deposi- 
tion of Agaristé, Andokidés again includes Alkibiadés amoge those who 
fled into banishment in consequence of it. Unless we’ are to suppose 
another Alkibiadés, not the general in Sicily, this statement cannot be true. 
There was another Alkibiadés, of the deme Phegus: but Andokidés in 
mentioning him afterwards (sect. 65), specifies his deme. He was cousin 
of Alkibiadés, and was in exile at the same time with him (Xenoph. Hellen. 
i, 2, 13). 

? Andokidés (sects. 13-34) affirms that some of the persons, accused by 
Teukrus as mutilators of the Herm, were put to death upon his deposi- 
tion. But I contest his accuracy on this point. For Thucydidés recog- 
nizes no one as haying been put. to death except those against whom An- 
dokidés himself informed (see vi, 27, 53, 61). He dwells particularly upon 
the number of persons, and persons of excellent character, imprisoned on . 
suspicion ; but he mentions none as having been put to death except those 
against whom Andokidés gave testimony. He describes it as a great 
harshness, and as an extraordinary proof of the reigning excitement, that 
the Athenians should have detained so many persons upon suspicion, on 
the evidence of informers not entitled to credence. But he would not haye 
specified this detention as extraordinary harshness, if the Athenians had 
gone so far as to put individuals to death upon the same evidence. Besides, 
to put these men to death would have defeated their own object, the full 
and entire disclosure of the plot and the conspirators. The ignorance in 
which they were of their internal enemies, was amoug the most agonizing 
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ers received the promised rewards, after some debate as to the 
parties entitled to receive the reward ; for Pythonikus, the citizen 
who had produced the slave Andromachus, pretended to the first 
claim, while Androkles, one of the senators, contended that the 
senate collectively ought to receive! the money; a strange pre- 
tension, which we do not know how he justified. At last, how- 
ever, at the time of the Panathenaic festival, Andromachus the 
slave received the first reward of ten thousand drachms ; ; Teu- 
krus the metic, the second reward of one thousand drachms. 

A large number of citizens, many of them of the first consider- 
ation in the city, were thus either lying in prison or had fled into 
exile. But the alarm, the agony, and the suspicion, in the public 
mind, went on increasing rather than diminishing. The infor- 
mation hitherto received had been all partial, and, with the ex- 
ception of Agaristé, all the informants had been either slaves or 
metics, not citizens; while Teukrus, the only one among them 
who had stated anything respecting the mutilation of the Herme, 
did not profess to be a party concerned, or to know all those who 
were? The people had heard only a succession of disclosures, 
all attesting a frequency of irreligious acts, calculated to insult 
and banish the local gods who protected their country and consti- 
tution ; all indicating that there were many powerful citizens 
bent on prosecuting such designs, interpreted as treasonable, yet 
none communicating any full or satisfactory idea of the Hermo- 


of all their sentiments ; and to put any prisoner to death until they arrived, 
or believed themselves to have arrived, at the knowledge of the whole, 
would tend so far to bar their own chance of obtaining evidence: 6 d3 Sips 
6 tov ADyvaiwy dopevog AaBdy, O¢ Geto, TO cadéic, Kat detvdv TOLOvpEvot 
mpetepov ei Tove ExiBovAcbovtac opGv TH TAHSEr uw) eloovrar, ete. 
Wachsmuth says (p. 194): “ The bloodthirsty dispositions of the people 
had been excited by the previous murders: the greater thé number of vic- 
tims to be slaughtered, the better were the people pleased,” etc. This is an 
imaccuracy quite in harmony with the general spirit of his narrative. It is 
contradicted, implicitly, by the very words of Thucydidés which he trans- 
cribes in his note 108. 
1 Andokid. de Mysteriis, sects. 27-28. Kat ’AvdpokAne brép the Bovrne. 
_? Andokid. de Myster. sect. 36. It seems that Diognétus, who had bee> 
commissioner of inquiry at the time when Pythonikus presented the first 
information of the slave Andromachus, was himself among the parties 
denounced by Teukrus (And. de Mys. sects. 14, 15). 
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kopid plot, of the real conspirators, or of their farther purposes. 
The enemy was among themselves, yet they knew not where to 
lay hands upon him. Amidst the gloomy terrors, political blended 
with religious, which distracted their minds, all the ancient stories 
of the last and worst oppressions of the Peisistratid despots, nine- 
ty-five years before, became again revived, and some new despots, 
they knew not who, seemed on the point of occupying the acrop- 
olis. ‘To detect the real conspirators, was the only way of pro- 
curing respite from this melancholy paroxysm, for which purpose 
the people were willing to welcome questionable witnesses, and 
to imprison on suspicion citizens of the best character, until the 
truth could be ascertained.! 

The public distraction was aggravated by Peisander and Char- 
iklés, who acted as commissioners of investigation, furious and 
unprincipled politicians,? at that time professing exaggerated 
attachment to the democratical constitution, though we shall find 
both of them hereafter among the most unscrupulous agents in its 
subversion. ‘These men loudly proclaimed that the facts disclosed 
indicated the band of Hermokopid conspirators to be numerous, 
with an ulterior design of speedily putting down the democracy ; 
and they insisted on pressing their investigations until full discoy- 
ery should be attained. And the sentiment of the people, collec- 
tively taken, responded to this stimulus ; though individually, 
every man was so afraid of becoming himself the next victim 
arrested, that when the herald convoked the senate for the purpose 
of receiving informations, the crowd in the market-place straight- 
way dispersed. 

It was amidst such eager thirst for discovery, that a new in- 
former appeared, Diokleidés, who professed to communicate some 
material facts connected with the mutilation of the Herme, affirm- 
ing that the authors of it were three hundred in number. He 
recounted that, on the night on which that incident occurred, he 


1 Thucyd. vi, 53-60, ob doxialovrec rode wnvuTac, dAAa TavTac OTOT TAC 
Grodexiuevol, Ola movnpdv avSpdrwv riotiy mavv ypnoTode TOY TOAL TOY 
EvdAauBavovtes Katédovy, yonomOrepov Hyobpevor elyar Bacavicar TO Kpayya 
kat ebpelv, 7) Ola wyveTod rovypiay Tiva Kat xpnoToy SoKodVTa Eivat aiTLavévra 
avéreyxrov Oragvyeiv...... 

chats dewvdy rovobuevor, et rode éxiBovaAedovtac opGv TH TAHTEL ph 
sloovTal.. . . * Andokid. de Myst. sect. 36 
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started from Athens to go to the mines of Laureion; wherein he 
had a slave working on hire, on whose. account he was to receive 
pay. It was full moon, and the night was so bright that he began 
his journey mistaking it for daybreak.! On reaching the propy- 
leum of the tem f Dionysus, he saw a body of men about 
‘three hundred in number descending from the Odeon towards 
the public theatre. Being alarmed at this unexpected sight, he 
concealed himself behind a pillar, from whence he had leisure to 
contemplate this body of men, who stood for some time conversing 
together, in groups of fifteen or twenty each, and then dispersed : 
the moon was so bright that he could discern the faces of most of 
them. As soon as they had dispersed, he pursued his walk to 
Laureion, from whence he returned next day, and learned to his 
surprise that during the night the Herme had been mutilated; 
also, that commissioners of inquiry had been named, and the 
reward of ten thousand drachms proclaimed for information. 
Impressed at once with the belief that the nocturnal crowd whom 
he had seen were authors of the deed, he happened soon after- 


1 Plutarch (Alkib. c. 20) and Diodorus (xiii, 2) assert that this testimony 
was glaringly false, since on the night in question it was new moon. I pre- 
sume, at least, that the remark of Diodorus refers to the deposition of 
Diokleidés, though he never mentions the name of the latter, and even de- 
scribes the deposition referred to with many material variations as compared 
with Andokidés. Plutarch’s observation certainly refers to Diokleidés, 
whose deposition, he says, affirming that he had seen and distinguished the 
persons in question by the light of the moon, on a night when it was new 
moon, shocked all sensible men, but produced no effect upon the blind fury 
of the people. Wachsmuth (Hellenisch. Alterth. vol. ii, ch. viii, p. 194) 
copies this remark from Plutarch. 

I disbelieve altogether the assertion that it was new moon on that night. 
Andokidés gives in great detail the deposition of Diokleidés, with a strong 
wish to show that it was false and perfidiously got up. But he nowhere 
mentions the fact that it was new moon on the night in question; though if 
we read his report and his comments upon the deposition of Diokleidés, we 
shall see that he never could have omitted such a means of discrediting the 
whole tale, if the fact had been so (Andokid. de Myster. sects. 37-43). Be- 
sides, it requires very good positive evidence to make us believe, that a 
suborned informer, giving his deposition not long after one of the most 
memorable nights that ever passed at Athens, would be so clumsy as to 
make particular reference to the circumstance that it was full moon (eivat dé 
mavoednvor), if it had really been new moon. 
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wards to see one of them, Euphémus, sitting in the workshop of 
a brazier, and took him aside to the neighboring temple of He- 
phestus, where he mentioned in confidence that he had seen the 
party at work and could denounce them, but that he preferrec 
being paid for silence, instead of giving information and incurring 
private enmities. Kuphémus thanked him for the warning, de 
siring him to come next day to the house of Leogoras and his sor 
Andokidés, where he would see them as well as the other parties 
concerned. Andokidés and the rest offered to him, under solemz 
covenant, the sum of two talents, or twelve thousand drachms 
thus overbidding the reward of ten thousand drachms proclaimed 
by the senate to any truth-telling informer, with admission to a 
partnership in the benefits of their conspiracy, supposing that it 
should succeed. Upon his reply that he would consider the 
proposition, they desired him to meet them at the house of Kallias 
son of Téleklés, brother-in-law of Andokidés : which meeting 
accordingly took place, and a solemn bargain was concluded in 
the acropolis. Andokidés and his friends engaged to pay the 
two talents to Diokleidés at the beginning of the ensuing month, 
as the price of his silence. But since this engagement was never 
performed, Diokleidés came with his information to the senate.! 
Such — according to the report of Andokidés — was the story 
of this informer, which he concluded by designating forty-two 
individuals, out of the three hundred whom he had seen. The 
first names whom he specified were those of Mantitheus and 
Aphepsion, two senators actually sitting among his audience. 
next came the remaining forty, among whom were Andokidés 
and many of his nearest relatives, his father Leogoras, his first 
or second cousins and brother-in-law, Charmidés, Taureas, Nisz- 
us, Kalias son of Alkmzon, Phrynichus, Eukratés (brother of 
Nikias the commander in Sicily), and Kritias. But as there 
were a still greater number of names— assuming the total of 
three hundred to be correct— which Diokleidés was unable to 
specify, the commissioner Peisander proposed that. Mantitheus 
and Aphepsion should be at once seized and tortured, in order to 
force them to disclose their accomplices; the psephism passed in 
the archonship of Skamandrius, whereby it was unlawful to apply 


1 Andokid. de Myster. sects. 37-42. 
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the torture to any free Athenian, being first abrogated. Illegal, 
not less than cruel, as this proposition was, the senate at first 
received it with favor. But Mantitheus and Aphepsion, casting 
themselves as suppliants upon the altar in the senate-house, 
pleaded so strenuously for their rights as citizens, to be allowed 
to put in bail and stand trial before the dikastery, that this was at 
last granted.1_ No sooner had they provided their sureties, than 


‘ Considering the extreme alarm which then pervaded the Athenian 
mind, and their conviction that there were traitors among themselves whom 
yet they could not identify, itis to be noted as remarkable that they resisted 
the proposition of their commissioners for applying torture. We must 
recollect that the Athenians admitted the principle of the torture, as a good 
mode of eliciting truth as well as of testing depositions, — for they applied 
it often to the testimony of slaves,—sometimes apparently to that of 
metics. Their attachment to the established law, which forbade the appli- 
eation of it to citizens, must have been very great, to enable them to resist 
the great special and immediate temptation to apply it in this case to 
Mantitheus and Aphepsion, if only by way of exception. 

The application of torture-to witnesses and suspected persons, handed 
down from the Roman law, was in like manner recognized, and pervaded 
nearly all the criminal jurisprudence of Europe until the last century. I 
hope that the reader, after having gone through the painful narrative of 
the proceedings of thg Athenians after the mutilation of the Herme, will 
take the trouble to peruse by way of comparison the Storia della Colonna 
Infame, by the eminent Alexander Manzoni, author of “I Promessi Sposi.” 
This little volume, including a republication of Verri’s “ Osservazioni sulla 
Tortura,” is full both of interest and instruction. It lays open the judicial 
enormities committed at Milan in 1630, while the terrible pestilence was 
raging there, by the examining judges and the senate, in order to get evi- 
dence against certain suspected persons called Untori; that is, men who 
were firmly believed by the whole population, with very few exceptions, to 
be causing and propagating the pestilence by means of certain ointment 
which they applied to the doors and walls of houses. Mazoni recounts 
with simple, eloquent, and impressive detail, the incredible barbarity with 
which the official lawyers at Milan, under the authority of the senate, ex- 
torted, by force of torture, evidence against several persons, of having com- 
mitted this imaginary and impossible crime. The persons thus convicted 
were executed under horrible torments: the house of one of them, a barber 
named Mora, was pulled down, and a pillar with an inscription erected 
upon the site, to commemorate the deed. This pillar, the Colonna Infame, 
remained standing in Milan until the close of the 18th century. The 
reader will understand, from Manzoni’s narrative, the degree to which public 
excitement and alarm can operate to poison and barbarize the course of 
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they broke their covenant, mounted their horses, and deserted to 
the enemy, without any regard to their sureties, who were exposed 
by law to the same trial and the same penalties as would have 
overtaken the offenders themselves. This sudden flight, together 
with the news that a Boeotian force was assembled on the borders 
of Attica, exasperated still farther the frantic terror of the pub- 
lic mind. The senate at once took quiet measures for seizing and 
imprisoning all the remaining forty whose names had been de- 
nounced ; while by concert with the strategi, all the citizens were 
put under arms; those who dwelt in the city, mustering in the 
market-place; those in and near the long walls, in the Theseium ; 
those in Peirzeus, in the square called the Market-place of Hip- 
podamus. Even the horsemen of the city were convoked by 
sound of trumpet in the sacred precinct of the Anakeion. The 
senate itself remained all night in the acropolis, except the pry- 
tanes, or fifty senators of the presiding tribe, who passed the 
night in the public building called the Tholus. Every man in 
Athens felt the terrible sense of an internal conspiracy on the 
point of breaking out, perhaps along with an invasion of the 
foreigner, prevented only by the timely disclosure of Diokleidés, 
who was hailed as the saviour of the city, and carried in proces- 
sion to dinner at the prytaneium.! 

Miserable as the condition of the city was generally, yet more 
miserable was that of the prisoners confined ; and worse, in every 
way, was still to be looked for, since the Athenians would know 
neither peace nor patience until they could reach, by some means 
or other, the names of the undisclosed conspirators. The female 
relatives and children of Andokidés, and his companions, were 
by permission along with them in the prison,2 aggravating by 
their tears and wailings the affliction of the scene, when Charmi- 
dés, one of the parties confined, addressed himself to Andokidés, 
as his cousin and friend, imploring him to make a voluntary dis- 


justice in a Christian city, without a.taint of democracy, and with profes- 
sional lawyers and judges to guide the whole procedure secretly, as com- 
pared with a pagan city, ultra-democratical, where judicial procedure as 
well as decision was all oral, public, and multitudinous, 

* Andokid. de Myst. sects, 41-46. 

? Andokid, de Myst, sect. 48: compare Lysias, Oras. xiti, core Agorat. 
sect. 42. 
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closure of all that he knew, in order to preserve the lives of so 
many innocent persons, his immediate kinsmen, as well as to 
rescue the city out of a feverish alarm not to be endured. “ You 
know (he said) all that passed about the mutilation of the Her- 
mez, and your silence will now bring destruction not only upon 
yourself, but also upon your father and upon all of us ; while if you 
inform, whether you have been an actor in the scene or not, you 
will obtain impunity for yourself and us, and at the same time 
soothe the terrors of the city.” Such instances on the part of 
Charmidés,! aided by the supplications of the other prisoners 
present, overcame the reluctance of Andokidés to become in- 
former, and he next day made his disclosures to the senate. 
“ Euphilétus (he said) was the chief author of the mutilation of 
the Herme. He proposed the deed at a convivial party where 
I was present, but I denounced it in the strongest manner and 
refused all compliance. Presently, I broke my collar-bone, and 
injured my head, by a fall from a young horse, so badly as to be 
confined to my bed; when Euphilétus took the opportunity of 
my absence to assure the rest-of the company falsely that I had 
consented, and that I had agreed to cut the Hermes near my pa- 
ternal house, which the tribe Aigeis have dedicated. Accordingly, 
they executed the project, while I was incapable of moving, 
without my knowledge: they presumed that J would undertake 
the mutilation of this particular Hermes, and you see that this 
is the only one in all Athens which has escaped injury. When 
the conspirators ascertained that I had not been a party, Euphi- 
létus and Melétus threatened me with a terrible revenge unless 
I observed silence: to which I replied that it was not I, but their 
own crime, which had brought them into danger.” 

Having recounted this tale, in substance, to the senate, Andok- 
idés tendered his slaves, both male and female, to be tortured, 
in order that they might confirm his story that he was in his bed 
and unable to leave it, on the night when the Hermz were mu- 
tilated. It appears that the torture was actually applied (accord- 
ing to the custom so cruelly frequent at Athens in the case of 


1 Plutarch (Alkib. c. 21) states that the person who thus addressed him- 
self to, and persuaded Andokidés, was named Timeus. From whom he 
got the latter name, we do not know. 
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slaves), and that the senators thus became satisfied of the truth 
of what Andokidés affirmed. He delivered in twenty-two names 
of citizens as having been the mutilators of the Hermz: eighteen 
of these names, including Euphilétus and Melétus, had already 
been specified in the information of Teukrus; the remaining four, 
were Panetius, Diakritus, Lysistratus, and Chzeredémus ; all of 
whom fled, the instant their names were mentioned, without wait- 
ing the chance of being seized. As soon as the senate heard the 
story of Andokidés, they proceeded to question Diokleidés over 
again; who confessed that he had given a false deposition, and 
begged for mercy, mentioning Alkibiadés the Phegusian—a 
relative of the commander in Sicily —and Amiantus, as having 
suborned him to the crime. Both of them fled immediately on 
this revelation ; but Diokleidés was detained, sent before the 
dikastery for trial, and put to death.! 

The foregoing is the story which Andokidés, in the oration De 
Mysteriis, delivered between fifteen and twenty -years afterwards, 
represented himself to have communicated to the senate at this 
perilous crisis. But it probably is not the story which he really 
did tell, certainly not that which his enemies represented him as 
having told: least of all does it communicate the whole truth, or 
afford any satisfaction to such anxiety and alarm as are described 
to have been prevalent at the time. ‘Nor does it accord with the 
brief information of Thucydidés, who tells us that Andokidés 
impeached himself, along with others, as participant in the mutila- 
tion.2 Among the accomplices against whom he informed, his 
enemies affirmed that his own nearest relatives were included, 
though this latter statement is denied by himself. We may be 
sure, therefore, that the tale which Andokidés oo told was 


1 The narrative, which I have here given in substance, is to be found in 
Andokid. de Myst. sects. 48-66. 

; Thucyd. vi,60. Katépivabrég tre xa Eavrod Kar ber. GrAhov 
pnvier TO Tév ‘“Epuoy, ete. 

To the same effect, see the hostile oration of Lysias contra, che ldéen, 
Or. vi, sects. 36, 37, 51: also Andokidés himself, De Mysteriis, sect. 71; De 
Reditu, sect. 7. 

If we may believe the Pseudo-Plutarch (Vit. x, Orator. p. 834), Andok- 
idés had on a previous occasion been guilty of drunken ahh nc and 
damaging a statue. 
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something very different from what now stands in his oration. 
But what it really was we cannot make out; nor should we gain 
much even if it could be made out, since even at the time, 
neither Thucydidés nor other intelligent critics could determine 
how far it was true. The mutilation of the Hermez remained to 
them always an unexplained mystery; though they accounted 
Andokidés the principal organizer.1 

That which is at once most important and most incontestable, 
is the effect produced by the revelations of Andokidés, true or 
false, on the public mind at Athens. He was a young man of 
rank and wealth in the city, belonging to the sacred family of 
the Kerykes, —said to trace his pedigree to the hero Odysseus, 
—and invested on a previous occasion with an important naval 
command; whereas the preceding informers had been metics and 
slaves. Moreover, he was making confession of his own guilt. 
Hence the people received his communications with implicit con- 
fidence. They were delighted to have got to the bottom of the 
terrible mystery: and the public mind subsided from its furious 
terrors into comparative tranquillity. The citizens again began 
to think themselves in safety and to resume their habitual  confi- 
dence in each other, while the hoplites everywhere on guard 
were allowed to return to their homes.2 All the prisoners in cus- 


1 Thucyd. vi, 60. évravPa dvareiderat ele TOv dedepivar, domep 
206ke¢ aitiGratoc elvat, brd Téy EvydeouwTdv Tivdc, Eire apa Kat 
7a bvta pyvicat, ete nad ob: én’ dupdrepa yap eixalerar: Td d& cadéc 
otdele ore TéTe ovTe borepoy ever eimeiv mept TOV dpacdvTwv 7d épyov. 

Tf the statement of Andokidés in the Oratio de Mysteriis is correct, the 
deposition previously given by Teukrus the metic must have been a true 
one; though this man is commonly denounced among the lying witnesses 
(see the words of the comic writer Phrynichus ap. Plutarch, Alkib. c. 20). 

Thucydidés refuses eyen to mention the name of Andokidés, and ex- 
presses himself with more than usual reserve about this dark transaction, 
as if he were afraid of giving offence to great Athenian’ families. The 
bitter feuds which it left behind at Athens, for years afterwards, are shown 
in the two orations of Lysias and of Andokidés. If the story of Didymus 
be true, that Thucydidés after his return from exile to Athens died by a 
violent death (see Biogr. Thucyd. p. xvii, ed. Arnold), it would seem prob- 
able that all his reserve did not protect him against private enmities aris- 
ing out of his historical assertions. 

2 Thucyd. vi, 60. 'O 02 djpuoc 6 Tév ’AVnvaiwy douevoc AaBdv, de @eTo, 
70 oadéc, etc.. compare Andokid. de Mysteriis, sects. 67, 68. 
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tody on suspicion, except those against whom Andokidés informed, 
were forthwith released: those who had fled out of apprehension, 
were allowed to return; while those whom he named as guilty, 
were tried, convicted, and put to death. Such of them as had 
already fled, were condemned to death in their absence, and a 
reward offered for their heads.1 And though discerning men 
were not satisfied with the evidence upon which these sentences 
were pronounced, yet the general public fully believed themselves 
to have punished the real offenders, and were thus inexpressibly 
relieved from the depressing sense of unexpiated insult to the 
gods, as well as of danger to their political constitution from the 
withdrawal of divine protection.2 Andokidés himself was par- 
doned, and was for the time an object, apparently, even of public 
gratitude, so that his father Leogoras who had been among the 
parties imprisoned, ventured to indict a senator named Speusip- 
pus for illegal proceedings towards him, and obtained an almost 
unanimous verdict from the dikastery.3 But the character of a 
statue-breaker and an informer could never be otherwise than 
odious at Athens. Andokidés was either banished by the indirect 
effect of a general disqualifying decree; or at least found that he 
had made so many enemies, and incurred so much obloquy, by 
his conduct in this affair, as to make it necessary for him to quit 
the city. He remained in banishment for many years, and seems 
never to have got clear of the hatred which his conduct in this 
nefarious proceeding so well merited.4 


1 Andokid. de Mystery. sect. 66; Thucyd. vi, 60; Philochorus, Fragment. 
111, ed. Didot. 

2 Thucyd. vi, 60. 7 wévroe dAAn TrOALE TepLdavGe @déAnTo: compare An- 
dokid. de Reditu. sect. 8. 

3 See Andokid. de Mysteriis, sect.17. There are seyeral circumstances 
not easily intelligible respecting this ypad?) wapavouwrv, which Andokidés 
alleges that his father Leogoras brought against the senator Speusippus, 
before a dikastery of six thousand persons (a number very difficult to 
believe), out of whom he says that Speusippus only obtained two hundred 
votes ; but if this trial ever took place at all, we cannot believe that it could 
have taken place until after the public mind was tranquillized by the dis- 
closures of Andokidés, especially as Leogoras was actually in prison along 
with Andokidés immediately before those disclosures were given in. 

4 See for evidence of these general positions respecting the circi mstances 
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But the comfort arising out of these disclosures respecting the 
Hermez, though genuine and inestimable at the moment, was 
soon again disturbed. There still remained the various alleged 
profanations of the Eleusinian mysteries, which had not yet been 
investigated or brought to atonement; and these were the more 
sure to be pressed home, and worked with a factitious exaggera- 
tion of pious zeal, since the enemies of Alkibiadés were bent 
upon turning them to his ruin. Among all the ceremonies of 
Attic religion, there was none more profoundly or universally 
reverenced than the mysteries of Eleusis, originally enjoined by 
the goddess Démétér herself, in her visit to that place, to Eumol- 
polus and the other Eleusinian patriarch, and transmitted as a 
precious hereditary privilege in their families.1 Celebrated an- 
nually in the month of August or September, under the special 
care of the basileus, or second archon, these mysteries were at- 
tended by vast crowds from Athens as well as from other parts 
of Greece, presenting to the eye a solemn and imposing spectacle, 
and striking the imagination still more powerfully by the special 
initiation which they conferred, under pledge of secrecy, upon 
pious and predisposed communicants. Even the divulgation in 
words to the uninitiated, of that which was exhibited to the eye 
and ear of the assembly in the interior of the Eleusinian temple, 
was accounted highly criminal: much more the actual mimicry 
of these ceremonies for the amusement of a convivial party. 
Moreover, the individuals who held the great sacred offices at 
Eleusis,—the hierophant, the daduch (torch-bearer), and the keryx, 
or herald,— which were transmitted by inheritance in the Eu- 
molpide and other great families of antiquity and importance, 
were personally insulted by such proceedings, and vindicated 
their own dignity at the same time that they invoked punishment 
on the offenders in the name of Démétér and Persephoné. 
The most appalling legends were current among the Athenian 
public, and repeated on proper occasions even by the hierophant 


of Andokidés, the three Orations: Andokidés de Mysteriis, Andokidés de 

Reditu Suo, and Lysias contra Andokidem. 

_— } Homer, Hymn. Cerer. 475. Compare the Epigram cited in Lobeck, 
Eleusinia, p. 47. 
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himself, respecting the divine judgments which always over‘ook 
such impious men.! 

When we recollect how highly the Eleusinian mysteries were 
venerated by Greeks not born in Athens and even by foreigners, 
we shall not wonder at the violent indignation excited in the 
Athenian mind by persons who profaned or divulged them ; 
especially at a moment when their religious sensibilities had been 
so keenly wounded, and so tardily and recently healed, in ref- 
erence to the Herme.? It was about this same time? that a prose- 
cution was instituted against the Melian philosopher Diagoras for 
irreligious doctrines. Having left Athens before trial, he was 
found guilty in his absence, and a reward was offered for his life. 

Probably the privileged sacred families, connected with the 
mysteries, were foremost in calling for expiation from the state 


1 Lysias cont. Andokid. init. et fin.; Andokid.de Myster. sect. 29. Com- 
pare the fragment of a lost Oration by Lysias against Kinésias (Fragm. 
xxxi, p. 490, Bekker; Athenzeus, xii, p. 551),where Kinésias and his friends 
are accused of numerous impieties, one of which consisted in celebrating 
festivals on unlucky and forbidden days, “in derision of our gods and our 
laws,”"— @¢ Katayeddvtes Tv Bedv Kal TOY vowwov TOv juetépov. The 
lamentable consequences which the displeasure of the gods had brought 
upon them are then set forth : the companions of Kinésias had all miserably 
perished, while Kinésias himself was living in wretched health and in a, 
condition worse than death: 7d 0’ obtw¢ éyovra TocovTov ypdvoy diatedeiv, 
kat Ka’ Exdorny Huépav arodyjoxovta un dbvaoSar TeAevTioar Tov Biov, 
TobTOLe povole TpooHKel Toic TA ToLadTa dmep obTOC eSnuapTnKoot. 

The comic poets Strattis and Plato also marked out Kinésias among their 
favorite subjects of derision and libel, and seem particularly to have repre- 
sented his lean person and constant ill health as a punishment of the gods 
for his impiety. See Meineke, Fragm. Comic. Grec. (Strattis), vol. ii, p. 
768 (Plato), p. 679. 

? Lysias cont. Andokid. sects. 50, 51; Cornel. Nepos, Alcib. c.4. The 
expressions of Pindar (Fragm. 96) and of Sophoklés (Fragm. 58, Brunck. 
—(Cidip. Kolon. 1058) respecting the value of the Eleusinian bahia are 
very striking : also Cicero, Legg. ii, 14. 

Horace will not allow himself to be under the same roof, or in the same 
boat, with any one who has been guilty of divulging these mysteries (Od. 
iii, 2, 26), much more then of deriding them. 

The reader will find the fullest information about these ceremonies in the 
Eleusinia, forming the first treatise in the work of Lobeck called Aglaopha- 
mus; and in the Dissertation jalled Lveusinia, in K. O. Miiller’s Kleine 
Schriften, vol. ii, p. 242, segg. 3 Diodor. xiii, 6 
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to the majesty of the two offended goddesses, and for punish- 
ment on the delinquents! And the enemies of Alkibiadés, 
personal as well as political, found the opportunity favorable for 
reviving that charge against him which they had artfully suffered 
to drop before his departure to Sicily. The matter of fact 
alleged against him—the mock-celebration of these holy cere- 
monies— was not only in itself probable, but proved by rea- 
sonably good testimony against him and some of his intimate 
companions. Moreover, the overbearing insolence of demeanor 
habitual with Alkibiadés, so glaringly at variance with the equal 
restraints of democracy, enabled his enemies to impute to him © 
not only irreligious acts, but anti-constitutional purposes; an 
association of ideas which was at this moment the more easily 
accredited, since his divulgation and parody of the mysteries did 
not stand alone, but was interpreted in conjunction with the 
recent mutilation of the Hermz —as a manifestation of the same 
anti-patriotic and irreligious feeling, if not part and parcel of the 
same treasonable scheme. And the alarm on this subject was 
now renewed by the appearance of a Lacedzmonian army at the 
isthmus, professing to contemplate some enterprise in conjunction 
with the Beotians, a purpose not easy to understand, and pre- 
senting every appearance of being a cloak for hostile designs 
against Athens. So fully was this believed among the Athenians, 
“that they took arms, and remained under arms one whole night 
in the sacred precinct of the Theseium. No enemy indeed 
appeared, either without or within; but the conspiracy had only 
been prevented from breaking out, so they imagined, by the 
recent inquiries and detection. Moreover, the party in Argos 
connected with Alkibiadés were just at this time suspected of a 
‘plot for the subversion of their own democracy, which still farther 
ageravated the presumptions against him, while it induced the 
Athenians to give up to the Argeian democratical government 
the oligarchical hostages which had been taken from that town a 
few months before,? in order that it might put these hostages to 
death, whenever it thought fit. 


ae 


_ 1! We shall find these sacred families hereafter to be the most obstinate 
jm opposing the return of Alkibiadés from banishment (Thucyd. viii, 53). 
-* Thueyd. vi, 53-61. 
VOL. VII. 140c. 
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Such incidents materially aided the enemies of Alkibiadés in 
their unremitting efforts to procure his recall and condemnation. 
Among them were men very different in station and temper: 
Thessalus son of Kimon, a man of the highest lineage and 
of hereditary oligarchical politics, as well as Androklés, a leading 
demagogue or popular orator. It was the former who preferred 
against him in the senate the memorable impeachment, which, 
fortunately for our information, is recorded verbatim. 

“'Thessalus son of Kimon, of the deme Lakiade, hath im- 
peached Alkibiadés son of Kleinias, of the deme Skambdénidz, 
as guilty of crime in regard to the two goddesses Démétér and 
Persephoné, in mimicking the mysteries, and exhibiting them 
to his companions in his own house, wearing the costume of the 
hierophant: applying to himself the name of hierophant; to 
Polytion, that of daduch; to Theodérus that of herald, and 
addressing his remaining companions as mysts and epopts; all 
contrary to the sacred customs and canons, of old established by 
the Eumolpide, the Kerykes, and the Eleusinian priests.”! 

Similar impeachments being at the same time presented 
against other citizens now serving in Sicily along with Alkibia- 
dés, the accusers moved that he and the rest might be sent for 
to come home and take their trial. We may observe that the 
indictment against him is quite distinct and special, making no 
allusion to any supposed treasonable or anti-constitutional projects * 
probably, however, these suspicions were pressed by his enemies 
in their preliminary speeches, for the purpose of inducing the 
Athenians to remove him from the command of the army forth- 
with, and send for him home. For such a step it was indispens- 
able that a strong case should be made out: but the public was 
at length thoroughly brought round, and the Salaminian trireme 


? Plutarch, Alkib. c. 22. Ogcoadoc Kivwvos Aaxcadne, AAKBLGOnY KAerviov 
ZKapBavidny eionyyeidev aducetv wept TO Ged, Ty Anuntpa-Kal THY Kopny, 
dmopipovmevov Ta pvorhpra, kat decxvbovra toic abrod éraipore ev 7H oikia 
Th éavtod, éyovta oroAyy, olavrep lepoddvrne Exwv Oerkvber TA lepa, Kat 
dvoudavovra abrov piv lepodavrnr, MoAvriova d& dgdobyov, Kypvka dé Osddw- 
pov dnyeéa: Tode 0’ GAAove Eraipove, ubora¢ APOC kat éronrac, 
Tapa TA voulpa Kat Ta KaSeoTyKoTa Ord 7’ HiucAmdav kai ric: kal TOY 
tepéwr Tov && "EXevoivoc. 


ae 
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was despatched to Sicily to fetch him. Great care however was 
taken, in sending this summons, to avoid all appearance of pre- 
judgment, or harshness, or menace. The trierarch was forbidden 
to seize his person, and had instructions to invite him simply to 
accompany the Salaminian home in his own trireme: so as to 
ayoid the hazard of offending the Argeian and Mantineian allies 
serving in Sicily, or the army itself.1 

It was on the return of the Athenian army from their unsuc- 
cessful attempt at Kamarina, to their previous quarters at Katana, 
that they found the Salaminian trireme newly arrived from Athens 
with this grave requisition against the general. We may be sure 
that Alkibiadés received private intimation from his friends at 
Athens, by the same trireme, communicating to him the temper of 
the people, so that his resolution was speedily taken. Professing 
to obey, he departed in his own trireme on the voyage homeward, 
along with the other persons accused, the Salaminian trireme 
being in company; but as soon as they arrived at Thurii, in 
coasting along Italy, he and his companions quitted the vessel 
and disappeared. After a fruitless search on the part of the 
Salaminian trierarch, the two triremes were obliged to return to 
Athens without him. Both Alkibiadés and the rest of the accused 
— one of whom? was his own cousin and namesake — were tried, 
condemned to death on non-appearance, and their property con- 
fiscated ; while the Eumolpide and the other Eleusinian sacred 
families pronounced him to be accursed by the gods, for his dese- 
eration of the mysteries,? and recorded the condemnation on a 
plate of lead. 

Probably his disappearance and exile were acceptable to his 
enemies at Athens: at any rate, they thus made sure of getting 
rid of him; while had he come back, his condemnation to death, 


1 Thucyd. vi, 61. ? Xenoph. Hellen. i, 2, 13. 

3 Thucyd. vi, 61; Plutarch, Alkib. c, 22-33; Lysias, Orat. vi, cont- 
Andokid. sect. 42. 

Plutarch says that it would have been easy for Alkibiadés to raise a 
mutiny in the army at Katana, had he chosen to resist the order for coming 
home. But this is highly improbable. Considering what his conduct 
became immediately afterwards, we shall see good reason to believe that he 
would have taken this step, had it been practicable. 


. ‘Ss 
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though probable, could not be considered as certain. In consider- 
ing the conduct of the Athenians towards Alkibiadés, we have to 
remark, that the people were guilty of no act of injustice. He 
had committed — at least there was fair reason for believing that 
he had committed —an act criminal in the estimation of every 
Greek; the divulgation and profanation of the mysteries. This 
act—alleged against him in the indictment very distinetly, 
divested of all supposed ulterior purpose, treasonable’ or other- 
wise — was legally punishable at Athens, and was universally 
accounted guilty in public estimation, as an offence at once 
against the religious sentiment of the people and against the 
public safety, by offending the two goddesses, Démétér and 
Persephoné, and driving them to withdraw their favor and pro- 
tection. The same demand for legal punishment would have 
been supposed to exist in a Christian Catholic country, down to 
a very recent period of history, if inst\ad of the Eleusinian 
mysteries we suppose the sacrament of the mass to have been 
the ceremony ridiculed; though such a proceeding would involve 
no breach of obligation to secrecy. Nor ought we to judge what 
would have been the measure of penalty formerly awarded to a 
person convicted of such an offence, by consulting the tendency 
of penal legislation during the last sixty years. Even down to the 
last century it would have been visited with something sharper _ 
than the draught of hemlock, which is the worst that could possi- 

bly have befallen Alkibiadés at Athens, as we may see by the 

condemnation and execution of the Chevalier de la Barre at 

Abbeville, in 1766. The uniform tendency of Christian legisla- 

tion,! down to a recent period, leaves no room for reproaching | 


''To appreciate fairly the violent emotion raised at Athens by the muti- 
lation of the Herm and by the profanation of the mysteries, it is necessary 
to consider the way in which analogous acts of sacrilege haye been viewed 
in Christian and Catholic penal mmf ap even down to the time of the 
first French Revolution. 

I transcribe the following extract from a work of authority on French 
criminal jurisprudence —Jousse, Traité de la Justice Criminelle, Paris, 1771, 
part iv, tit. 27, vol. iii, p. 672:— 

“Du Crime de Leze-Majesté Divine. — Les Crimes de Leze Majesté 
Divine, sont ceux qui attaquent Dieu immédiatement, et yu’on doit regarder 
par cette raison comme les plus atroces et les plus exécrables. — La Majesté 
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the Athenians with excessive cruelty in their penal visitation of 
offences against the religious sentiment. On the contrary, the 
Athenians are distinguished for comparative mildness and tol- 
erance, as we shall find various opportunities for remarking. 
Now in reviewing the conduct of the Athenians towards Alki- 
biadés, we must consider, that this violation of the mysteries, of 
which he was indicted in good legal form, was an action for which 
he really deserved punishment, if any one deserved it. Even 


de Dieu peut étre offensée de plusieurs maniéres.—1. En niant |’existence 
de Dieu. 2. Par le crime de ceux qui attentent directement contre la 
Diyinité : comme quand on profane ou qu’on foule aux pieds les saintes 
Hosties; ou qu’on frappe les Images de Dieu dans le dessein de Vinsulter. 
Cest ce qu’on appelle Crime de Leze-Majesté Divine au prémier Chef.” 

Again in the same work, part iv, tit. 46, n.5, 8, 10, 11, vol. iv, pp. 97- 
99:— 

“Ta profanution des Sacremens et des Mystéres de la Réligion est un sacrilege 
des plus exécrables. Tel est le crime de ceux qui emploient les choses sacrées 
a des usages communs et mauyais, en dérision des Mystéres; ceux qui pro- 
fanent la sainte Eucharistic, ou-qui_en abusent en quelque maniére que ce 
soit; ceux quien mépris de la Réligion, profanent les Fonts-Baptismaux ; 
qui jettent par terre les saintes Hosties, ou qui les emploient 4 des usages 
vils et profanes: ceux qui, en dérision de nos sacrés Mystéres, les contrefont 
dans leurs débauches ; ceux qui frappent, mutilent, abattent, les Images consacrées 
@ Dieu, ou ala Sainte Vierge, ou aux Saints, en mépris de la Réligion; et 
enfin, tous ceux qui commettent de semblables impiétés. Tous ces crimes 
sont des crimes de Leze-Majesté divine au prémier chef, parce, quwils s’attaquent 
immédiatement a Dieu, et ne se font a aucun dessein que de l’offenser.” 

«_.. La peine du Sacrilége, par Ancien Testament, étoit celle du feu, 
et d’étre lapidé.— Par les Loix Romaines, les coupables étoient condamnés 
au fer, au feu, et aux bétes farouches, suivant les circonstances.— En 
France, la peine du sacrilége est arbitraire, et dépend de la qualité et des 
circonstances du crime, du lieu, du temps, et de la qualité de laccusé. — 
Dans /e sacrilége au prémier chef, qui attaque la Divinité, la Sainte Vierge, et 
les Saints, v. g. a Végard de ceux qui foulent aux pieds les saintes Hosties, 
ou qui les jettent a terre, ou en abusent, et qui les emploient ‘A des usages 
vils et profanes, la peine est le feu, ’amende honorable, et le poing coupé. 
Tl en est de méme de ceux qui profanent les Fonts-Baptismaux ; ceux qui, 
en dérision de nos Mystéres, s’en moquent et les contrefont dans leurs débauches : 
ils doivent étre punis de peine capitale, parceque ces crimes attaquent 
immédiatement la Divinité.” 

-M. Jousse proceeds to cite several examples of persons condemned to 

' death for acts of sacrilege, of the nature above described. 
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his enemies did not fabricate this charge, or impute it to him 
falsely ; though they were guilty of insidious and unprincipled 
manceuvres to exasperate the public mind against him. ‘Their 
machinations begin with the mutilation of the Herme ; an act of 
new and unparalleled wickedness, to which historians of Greece 
seldom do justice. It was not, like the violations of the myste- 
ries, a piece of indecent pastime committed within four walls, and 
never intended to become known. It was an outrage essentially 
public, planned and executed. by conspirators for the deliberate 
purpose of lacerating the religious mind of Athens, and turning 
the prevalent terror and distraction to political profit. Thus 
much is certain; though we cannot be sure who the conspirators 
were, nor what was their exact or special purpose. ‘That the 
destruction of Alkibiadés was one of the direct purposes of the 
conspirators, is highly probable. But his enemies, even if they 
were not among the original authors, at least took upon them- 
selves half the guilt of the proceeding, by making it the basis of 
treacherous machinations against his person. How their scheme, 
which was originally contrived to destroy him before the expedi- 
tion departed, at first failed, was then artfully dropped, and at 
length effectually revived, after a long train of calumny against 
the absent general, has been already recounted. It is among the 
darkest chapters of Athenian political history, indicating, on the 
part of the people, strong religious excitability, without any 
injustice towards Alkibiadés ; but indicating, on the part of his 
enemies, as well as of the Hermokopids generally, a depth of 
wicked contrivance rarely paralleled in political warfare. It is 
to these men, not to the people, that Alkibiadés owes his expul- 
sion, aided indeed by the effect of his own previous character. 
In regard to the Herme, the Athenians condemned to death — 
after and by consequence of the deposition of Andokidés—a 
small number of men who may perhaps have been innocent vic- 
tims, but whom they sincerely believed to be guilty ; and whose 
death not only tranquillized comparatively the public mind, but 
served as the only means of rescue to a far larger number of 
prisoners confined on suspicion. In regard to Alkibiadés, they 
came to no collective resolution, except that of recalling him to— 
take his trial, a resolution implying no wrong in those who voted 
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for it, whatever may be the guilt of those who proposed and pre- 
pared it by perfidious means.! 


1 The proceedings in England in 1678 and 1679, in consequence of the 
pretended Popish Plot, have been alluded to by various authors, and recently 
by Dr. Thirlwall,-as affording an analogy to that which occurred at Athens 
after the mutilation of the Hermez. But there are many material differ- 
ences, and all, so far as I can perceive, to the advantage of Athens. 

1. The “hellish and damnable plot of the Popish Recusants,” (to adopt 
the words of the Houses of Lords and Commons, —see Dr. Lingard’s His- 
tory of England, vol. xiii, ch. v, p. 88, —words, the like of which were doubt 
less employed at Athens in reference to the Hermokopids,) was baseless, 
mendacious, and incredible, from the beginning. It started from no real 
fact : the whole of it was a tissue of falsehoods and fabrications proceeding 
from Oates, Bedloe, and a few other informers of the worst character. 

At Athens, there was unquestionably a plot ; the Hermokopids were real 
conspirators, not few in number. No one could doubt that they conspired 
for other objects besides the mutilation of the Hermex. At the same time, 
no one knew what these objects were, nor who the conspirators themselves 
were. 

If before the mutilation of the Herma, a man like Oates had pretended 
to reveal to the Athenian people a fabricated plot implicating Alkibiadés 
and others, he would have found no credence. It was not until after and 
by reason of that terror-striking incident, that the Athenians began to give 
credence to informers. And we are to recollect that they did not put any 
one to death on the evidence of these informers. They contented them- 
selves with imprisoning on suspicion, until they got the confession and depo- 
sition of Andokidés. ‘Those implicated in that deposition were condemned 
to death. Now Andokidés, as a witness, deserves but very qualified confi- 
dence; yet it is impossible to degrade him to the same level even as 
Teukrus or Diokleidés, much less to that of Oates and Bedloe. ._We cannot 
wonder that the people trusted him, and, under the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, it was the least evil that they should trust him. The witnesses upon 
whose testimony the prisoners under the Popish Plot were condemned, 
were even inferior to Teukrus and Diokleidés in presumptive credibility. 

The Athenian people have been censured for their folly in believing the 
democratical constitution in danger, because the Hermx had been mu- 
tilated. I have endeavored to show, that, looking to their religious ideas, 
the thread of connection between these two ideas is perfectly explicable. 
And why are we to quarrel with the Athenians because they took arms, and 
put themselves on their guard, when a Lacedemonian or a Beotian armed 
force was actually on their frontier ? 

As for the condemnation of Alkibiadés and others for profaning and di- 
yulging the Eleusinian mysteries, these are not for a moment to be put upon 
a level with the condemnations in the Popish Plot. These were true 
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In order to appreciate the desperate hatred with which the 
exile Alkibiadés afterwards revenged himself on his countrymen, 
it has been necessary to explain to what extent he had just 
ground of complaint against them. On being informed that they 
had condemned him to death in his absence, he is said to have 
exclaimed: “I shall show them that I am alive.” He fully 
redeemed his word.! 

The recall and consequent banishment of Alkibiadés was mis- 
chievous to Athens in several ways. It transferred to the 


-charges, at least there is strong presumptive reason for believing that they 

were true. Persons were convicted and punished for having done acts 
which they really had done, and which they knew to be legal crimes. 
Whether it be right to constitute such acts legal crimes, or not, is another 
question. The enormity of the Popish Plot consisted in punishing persons 
for acts which they had not done, and upon depositions of the most lying 
and worthless witnesses. : 

The state of mind into which the Athenians were driven after the cutting 
of the Herme, was indeed very analogous to that of the English people 
during the circulation of the Popish Plot. The suffering, terror, and dis- 
traction, I apprehend to have been even greater at Athens: but the cause 
of it was graver and more real, and the active injustice which it produced 
was far less than in England. 

“JT shall not detain the reader (says Dr. Lingard, Hist. Engl. xiii, p. 105) 
with a narrative of the partial trials and judicial murders of the unfortunate 
men, whose names had been inserted by Oates in his pretended discoveries. 
So violent was the excitement, so general the delusion created by the per- 
juries of the informer, that the voice of reason and the claims of justice 
were equally disregarded. Both judge and jury seemed to have no other 
object than to inflict vengeance on the supposed traitors. ‘To speak in sup- 
port of their witnesses, or to hint the improbability of the informations, 
required a strength of mind, a recklessness of consequences, which falls to 
the lot of few individuals: even the king himself, convinced as he was of 
the imposture, and contemptugusly as he spoke of it in private, dared not 
exercise his prerogative of mercy to save the lives of the innocent.” 

It is to be noted that the House of Lords, both acting as a legislative 
body, and in their judicial character when the Catholic Lord Stafford was 
tried before them (ch. vi, pp. 231-241), displayed a degree of prejudice and 
injustice quite equal to that of the judges and juries in the law-courts. 

Both the English judicature on this occasion, and the Milanese judica- 
ture on the occasion adverted to ina previous note, were more corrupted 
and driven to greater injustice by the reigning prejudice, than the purely 
popular dikastery of Athens i in this affair of the Herme, and of the other 
profanations. 

' Plutarch, Alkib. c. 22. 
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enemy’s camp an angry exile, to make known her weak points, 

‘and to rouse the sluggishness of Sparta. It offended a portion 
of the Sicilian armament, most of all probably the Argeians and 
Mantineians, and slackened their zeal in the cause.! And what 
was worst of all, it left the armament altogether under the para- 
lyzing command of Nikias. For Lamachus, though still equal in 
nominal authority, and now invested with the command of one- 
half instead of one-third of the army, appears to have had no real 
influence except in the field. 

Nikias now proceeded to execute that scheme which he had 
first suggested, to sail round from Katana to Selinus and Egesta, 
with the view of investigating the quarrel between the two as 
well as the financial means of the latter. Passing through the 
strait and along the north coast of the island, he first touched at 
Himera, where admittance was refused to him; he next captured 
a Sikanian maritime town named Hykkara, together with many 
prisoners ; among them the celebrated courtezan Lais, then a 
very young girl. Having handed over this place to the Eges- 
teans, Nikias went in person to inspect their city and condition ; 
but could obtain no more money than the thirty talents which 
had been before announced on the second visit of the commis- 
sioners. He then restored the prisoners from Hykkara to their 
Sikanian countrymen, receiving a ransom of one hundred and 
twenty talents, and conducted the Athenian land-force across the, 
centre of the island, through the territory of the friendly Sikels 
to Katana; making an attack in his way upon the hostile Sikel 


' Thucyd. ii, 65. 7@ Te év TO orpatonédyw auBAdrepa érotovr, etc. 

2 The statements respecting the age and life of Lais appear involved in 
inextricable confusion. See the note of Goller ad Philisti, Fragment. v. _ 

* Diodor. viii, 6; Thucyd. vi, 62. Kal tdvdpanoda arédocan, kat 
éyévovto é& abrGp eixoot kai Exatov TdAavta. The word drédocay seems to 
mean that the prisoners were handed over to their fellow-countrymen, the 
natural persons to negotiate for their release, upon private contract of a 
definite sum. “Had Thucydidés said aréJdoy7o, it would have meant that 
they were put up to auction for what they would fetch. This distinction is 
at least possible, and, in my judgment, more admissible than that proposed 
in the note of Dr. Arnold. 

If, however, we refer to Thucyd. vi, 88, with Duker’s note, we shall see 
that weraréurew is sometimes, though rarely, used in the sense of etarép- 
meoSat.. The case may perhaps be the same with dédocav for arédovro, 
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town of Hybla, in which he was repulsed. At Katana he was 
rejoined by his naval force. 

It was now seemingly about the middle of October, and three 
months had elapsed since the arrival of the Athenian armament 
at Rhegium; during which period they had achieved nothing 
except the acquisition of Naxus and Katana as allies — unless 
we are to reckon the insignificant capture of Hykkara. But 
Naxus and Katana, as Chalkidic cities, had been counted upon 
beforehand even by Nikias; together with Rhegium, which had 
been found reluctant, to his great disappointment. What.is still 
worse, in reference to the character of the general, not only 
nothing serious had been achieved, but nothing serious had been 
attempted. ‘The precious moment pointed out by Lamachus for 
action, when the terrific menace of the recent untried armament 
was at its maximum, and preparation as well as confidence was 
wanting at Syracuse, had been irreparably wasted. Every day 
the preparations of the Syracusans improved and their fears 
diminished; the invader, whom they had looked upon as so 
formidable, turned out both hesitating and timorous,' and when 
he had disappeared out of their sight to Hykkara and Egesta, 
still more when he assailed in vain the insignificant Sikel post 
of Hybla, their minds underwent a reaction from dismay to 
extreme confidence. The mass of Syracusan citizens, now rein- 
forced by allies from Selinus and other cities, called upon their 
generals to lead to the attack of the Athenian position at Katana, 
since the Athenians did not dare to approach Syracuse; while 
Syracusan horsemen even went so far as to insult the Athenians 
in their camp, riding up to ask if they were come to settle as 
peaceable citizens in the island, instead of restoring the Leontines. 
Such unexpected humiliation, acting) probably on the feelings of 
the soldiers, at length shamed Nikias out of his inaction, and 
compelled him to strike a blow for the maintenance of his own 
reputation. He devised a stratagem for approaching Syracuse 
in such a-manner as to elude the opposition of the Syracusan 
cavalry, informing himself as to the ground near the city, through 
some exiles serving along with him.? 

He despatched to Syracuse a Katanzan citizen, in his heart 


! Thucyd. vi, 63: vii, 42. 2 Thucyd. vi, 63; Diodor. xiii 6. 
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attached to Athens, yet apparently neutral and ow good terms 
with the other side, as bearer of a pretended message and propo- 
sition from the friends of Syracuse at Katana. Many of the 
Athenian soldiers, so the message ran, were in the habit of pass- 
ing the nightewithin the walls, apart from their camp and arms. 
It would be easy for the Syracusans by a vigorous attack at 
daybreak, to surprise them thus unprepared and dispersed ; while 
the philo-Syracusan party at Katana promised to aid, by closing 
the gates, assailing the Athenians within, and setting fire to the 
ships. A numerous body of Katanzans, they added, were eager 
to cooperate in the plan now proposed. 

This communication, reaching the Syracusan generals at a 
moment when they were themselves elate and disposed to an 
aggressive movement, found such incautious credence, that they 
sent back the messenger to Katana with cordial assent and agree- — 
ment for a precise day. Accordingly, a day or two before, the 
entire Syracusan force was marched out towards Katana, and 
encamped for the night on the river Symethus, in the Leontine 
territory, within about eight miles of Katana. But Nikias, with 
whom the whole proceeding originated, choosing this same day 
to put on shipboard his army, together with his Sikel allies 
present, sailed by night southward along the coast, rounding the 
island of Ortydia, into the Great Harbor of Syracuse. Arrived 
thither by break of day, he disembarked his troops unopposed 
south of the mouth of the Andpus, in the interior of the Great 
Harbor, near the hamlet which stretched towards the temple of 
Zeus Olympius. Having broken down the neighboring bridge, 
where the Helérine road crossed the Anapus, he took up a 
position protected by various embarrassing obstacles, — houses, 
walls, trees, and standing water, besides the steep ground of the 
Olympieion itself on his left wing; so that he could choose his. 
own time for fighting, and was out of the attack of the Syracusan 
horse. or the protection of his ships on the shore, he provided 
a palisade work by cutting down the neighboring trees; and even 
took precautions for his rear by throwing up a hasty fence of 
wood and stones touching the shore at the inner bay called 
Daskon. He had full leisure for such defensive works, since the 
enemy within the walls made no attempt to disturb him, while 
the Syracusan horse only discovered his manceuvre on arriving 
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before the lines at Katana; and though they lost no time in 
returning, the march back was a long one.! Such was the con 
fidence of the Syracusans, however, that even after so long a 
march, they offered battle forthwith ; but as Nikias did not quit 
his position, they retreated, to take up their night-station on the 
other side of the Helérine road, probably a road bordered on each 
side by walls. 

On the next morning, Nikias marched out of his position and 
formed his troops in order of battle, in two’ divisions, each eight 
deep. His front division was intended to attack; his rear di- 
vision — in hollow square, with the baggage in the middle — was 
held in reserve near the camp, to lend aid where aid might be 
wanted ; cavalry there was none. The Syracusan hoplites, seem- 
ingly far more numerous than his, presented the levy in mass of 
the city, without any selection ; they were ranged in the deeper 
order of sixteen, alongside of their Selinuntine allies. On the 
right wing were posted their horsemen, the best part of their 
force, not less than twelve hundred in number; together with two 
hundred horsemen from Gela, twenty from Kamarina, about fifty 
bowmen, and a company of darters. The hoplites, though full 
of courage, had little training; and their array, never precisely 
kept, was on this occasion tarther disturbed by the immediate 
vicinity of the city. Some had gone in to see their families; 
others, hurrying out to join, found the battle any pagans and 
took rank wherever they could.2 

Thucydidés, in describing this battle, gives us, advotdind to his 
practice, a statement of the motives and feelings which animated 
the combatants on both sides, and which furnished a theme for 
the brief harangue of Nikias. This appears surprising to one 
accustomed to modern warfare, where the soldier is under the 
influence simply of professional honor and disgrace, without any 
thought of the cause for which he is fighting. In ancient times, 
such a motive was only one among many others, which, according 
to the circumstances of the case, contributed to elevate or depress 
the soldier’s mind at the eve of action. Nikias adverted to the 
recognized military preéminence of chosen Argeians, Mantine- 


: Thucyd. vi, 65, 66; Diodor. xiii, 6; Plutarch, Nikias, «13, 
2 Thucyd. vi, 67-69. 
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ians, and Athenians, as compared to the Syracusan levy in mass, 
who were full of belief in their own superiority,—this is a 
striking confession of the deplorable change which had been 
wrought by his own delay, — but who would come short in actual 
conflict, from want of discipline.' Moreover, he reminded them 
that they were far away from home, and that defeat would render 
them victims, one and all, of the Syracusan cavalry. He little 
thought, nor did his prophets forewarn him, that such a calamity, 
serious as it would have been, was even desirable for Athens, 
since it would have saved her from the far more overwhelming 
disasters which will be found to sadden the coming chapters of 
this history. 

While the customary sacrifices were being performed, the 
slingers and bowmen on both sides became engaged in skirmish- 
ing. But presently the trumpets sounded, and Nikias ordered 
his first division of hoplites to charge at once rapidly, before the 
Syracusans expected it. Judging from his previous backwardness, 
they never imagined that he would be the first to give orders for 
charging ; nor was it until they saw the Athenian line actually 
advancing towards them that they lifted their own arms from the 
ground and came forward to give the meeting. The shock was 
bravely encountered on both sides, and for some time the battle 
continued hand to hand with undecided result. There happened 
to supervene a violent storm of rain, with thunder and lightning, 
which alarmed the Syracusans, who construed it as an unfavor- 
able augury, while to the more practised Athenian hoplites, it 
seemed a mere phenomenon of the season,? so that they still 
farther astonished the Syracusans by the unabated confidence 


1 'Thueyd. vi, 68, 69. GAAwe 6& Kai mpd¢ dvdpac ravdnust Te auvvomé- 
VvOUG, Kal OK GmOAEKTOVE GorEp ude: Kal mpocéTe XuKedLOTac, ol bwEp 
Gpovovor wév Huae, bropévovor d& ob+ did TO THY éexloThuNy THe TOM: 
LNG HOow Exel. 

This passage illustrates very clearly the meaning of the adverb ravdnpet. 
Compare ravdape?, navoutAc?, Aischylus, Sept. Theb. 275. 

2 Thucsd.vi, 70. Toic 0’ éumesporépore, ra piv yeyvoueva, kat Gpa Erove 
mepaiverdat doxetv, Todo dé dvdeoTtGrac, TOAD peiha Ex Agsey py vik@pévovg 
Tapévery, 

The Athenians, unfortunately for themselves, were not equally unmoved 
by eclipses of the moon. ‘The force of this remark will be seen in the next 
chapter but one. 
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with which they continued the fight. At length the Syracusan 
army was broken, dispersed, and fled; first, before the Argeians 
on the right, next, before the Athenians in the centre. The 
victors pursued as far as was safe and practicable, without dis- 
ordering their ranks: for the Syracusan cavalry, which had not 
yet been engaged, checked all who pressed forward, and enabled 
their own infantry to retire in safety behind the Heldrine road.1 
So little were the Syracusans dispirited with this defeat, that 
they did not retire within their city until they had sent an ade- 
quate detachment to guard the neighboring temple and sacred 
precinct of the Olympian Zeus, wherein there was much 
‘deposited wealth, which they feared that the Athenians might 
seize. Nikias, however, without approaching the sacred ground, 
contented himself with occupying the field of battle, burnt his 
own dead, and stripped the arms from the dead of the enemy. 
The Syracusans and their allies lost two hundred and fifty men, 
the Athenians fifty.2 
On the morrow, having granted to the Syracusans their dead 
bodies for burial, and collected the ashes of his own dead, Nikias 
reémbarked his troops, put to sea, and sailed back to his former 
station at Katana. He conceived it impossible, without cavalry 
and a farther stock.of money, to maintain his position near Syra- 
cuse or to prosecute immediate operations of siege or blockade. 
And as the winter was now approaching, he determined to take 
up winter quarters at Katana; though considering the mild win- 
ter at Syracuse, and the danger of marsh fever near the Great 
Harbor in summer, the change of season might well be regarded 
as a questionable gain. But he proposed to employ the interval 


1 Thucyd. vi, 70. : 
-? Thucyd. vi, 71. Plutarch (Nikias, c.16) states that Nikias refused from 

religious scruples to invade the sacred precinct, though his soldiers were 
eager to seize its contents. 

Diodorus (xiii, 6) affirms erroneously that the Athenians became masters 
of the Olympicion. Pausanias too says the same thing (x, 28, 3), adding 
that Nikias abstained from disturbing either the treasures or the offerings, 
and left them still under the care of the Syracusan priests. 

Plutarch farther states that Nikias stayed some days in h‘s position before 
he returned to Katana. But the language of Thucydidés indicates that the 
Athenians returned on the day after the battle. 4 
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in sending to Athens for cavalry and money, as well as in pro- 
curing the like reinforcements from his Sicilian allies, whose 
numbers he calculated now on increasing by the accession of new 
cities after his recent victory, and to get together magazines of 
every kind for beginning the siege of Syracuse in the spring. 
Despatching a trireme to Athens with these requisitions, he 
sailed with his forces to Messéné, within which there was a 
favorable party who gave hopes of opening the gates to him. 
Such a correspondence had already been commenced before the 
departure of Alkibiadés: but it was the first act of revenge 
which the departing general took on his country, to betray the 
proceedings to the philo-Syracusan party in Messéné. Accord- 
ingly, these latter, watching their opportunity, rose in arms before 
the arrival of Nikias, put to death their chief antagonists, and 
held the town by force against the Athenians; who after a fruit- 
less delay of thirteen days, with scanty supplies and under 
stormy weather, were forced to return to Naxos, where they 
established a palisaded camp and station, and went into winter 
quarters.! 

The recent stratagem of Nikias, followed by the movement into 
the harbor of Syracuse, and the battle, had been ably planned 
and executed. It served to show the courage and discipline of 
the army, as well as to keep up the spirits of the soldiers them- 
selves, and to obviate those feelings of disappointment which the 
previous inefficiency of the armament tended to arouse. But as 
to other results, the victory was barren; we may even say, pos- 
itively mischievous, since it imparted a momentary stimulus 
which served as an excuse to Nikias for the three months of total 
inaction which followed, and since it neither weakened nor hu- 
miliated the Syracusans, but gave them a salutary lesson which 
they turned to account while Nikias was in his winter quarters. 
His apathy during these first eight months after the arrival of the 
expedition at Rhegium (from July 415 B.c. to March 414 B.c.), 
was the most deplorable of all calamities to his army, his country, 
and himself. Abundant proofs of this will be seen,in the coming 
events: at present, we have only to turn back to his own predic- 
tions and recommendations. All the difficulties and dangers to 


1? Thucyd. vi, 71-74. 
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be surmounted in Sicily had been foreseen by himself and im- 
pressed upon the Athenians: in the first instance, as grounds 
against undertaking the expedition; but the Athenians, though 
unfortunately not allowing them to avail in that capacity, fully , 
admitted their reality, and authorized him to demand whatever 
force was necessary to overcome them.! He had thus been 
allowed to bring with him a force calculated upon his own ideas, 
together with supplies and implements for besieging; yet when 
arrived, he seems only anxious to avoid exposing that force in 
any serious enterprise, and to find an excuse for conducting it 
back to Athens. That Syracuse was the grand enemy, and that 
the capital point of the enterprise was the siege of that city, was 
a truth familiar to himself as well as every man at Athens? 
upon the formidable cavalry of the Syracusans, Nikias had him- 
self insisted, in the preliminary debates. Yet, after four months 
of mere trifling, and pretence of action so as to evade dealing 
with the real difficulty, the existence of this cavalry is made an 
excuse for a farther postponement of four months until reinforce- 
ments can be obtained from Athens. To all the intrinsic dan- 
gers of the case, predicted by Nikias himself with proper dis- 
cernment, was thus superadded the aggravated danger of his 
own factitious delay; frittering away the first impression of his 
armament, giving the Syracusans leisure to enlarge their fortifica- 
tions, and allowing the Peloponnesians time to interfere against 
Attica as well as to succor Sicily. It was the unhappy weakness 
of this commander to shrink from decisive resolutions of every 
kind, and at any rate to postpone them until the necessity be- 
came imminent: the consequence of which was,—to use an 
expression of the Corinthian envoy before the Peloponnesian 
war in censuring the dilatory policy of Sparta,— that never 
acting, yet always seeming about to act, he found his enemy in 
double force instead of single, at the moment of actual conflict. 

Great, indeed, must have been the disappointment of the Athe- 


1 'Thueyd. vi, 21-26. 2 Thueyd. vi, 20. 

3 Thucyd. vi, 69. #ovyatere ydp povor ‘EAAQvor, & Aakedarpoviol, od TH 
Ouvaper Tivd GAAd TH pedAfoer duvvduevol, cal povor odK GpYoLevny 
Thy abinory TOY EXS PHY, GAAA OLTAGTLOVMEFNY, KATAAD- 
ovrec. or 
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nians, when, after having sent forth in the month of June, an 
expedition of unparalleled efficiency, they receive in the month 
of November a despatch to acquaint them that the general has 
accomplished little except one indecisive victory; and that he 
has not even attempted anything serious, nor can do so unless 
they send him farther cavalry and money. Yet the only answer 
which they made was, to grant and provide for this demand 
without any public expression of discontent or disappointment 
against him.! And this is the more to be noted, since the re- 


1 Aioxpov dé Braodévrac areAeiv, J botepov enimetanéprecd at, 
T) mpOTov doxértwc BovAevoapévove : “It is disgraceful to be driven out 
of Sicily by superior force, or to send back here afterwards for fresh reinforce- 
ments, through our own fault in making bad calculations at first.” (Thucyd. 
Vi, 21.) 

This was a part of the last speech by Nikias himself at Athens, prior to 
the expedition. The Athenian people in reply had passed a vote that he 
and his colleagues should fix their own amount of force, and should have 
everything which they asked for. Moreover, such was the feeling in the 
city, that. every one individually was anxious to put down his name to 
serve (vi, 26-31). Thucydidés can hardly find words: sufficient to depict 
the completeness, the grandeur, the wealth public and private, of the ar- 
mament. 

As this goes to establish what Ihave advanced in the text,— that the 
actions of Nikias in Sicily stand most of all condemned by his own pre- 
vious speeches at Athens, —so it seems to have been forgotten by Dr. Ar- 
nold, when he wrote his note on the remarkable passage, ii, 65, of Thucydi- 
dés, — #& Gv dada Te TOAD, do év peyaAy TOAEL, Kat dpynv éxobon, huap- 
THON, Kal 6 é¢ Likediav TAove* d¢ od TooodTOY yvaune duapTnua hv mpd¢ 
Gd¢ éxgeoav, doov of éxméupavrec, ov TA mpdodopa Tote oixo- 
pévotg émrytyvooKkovTes, Gada Kara ta¢ iWiag dvaBoAde rept Tie 
Tov djuov noooTaciac, Ta Te év TH oTpaTorédw GuBAbTEpa éroiovv, Kat Ta 
Teph Tv TOAW TpGTov ev GAAHAOLG érapay8yoav. Upon which Dr. Arnold 
remarks : — 

“Thucydidés here expresses the same opinion which he repeats in two 
other places (vi, 81; vii, 42), namely, that the Athenian power was fully 
adequate to the conquest of Syracuse, had not the expedition been mismanaged 
by the general, and insufficiently supplied by the government at home. ‘The words 
ob Ta mpdodopa ToI¢ oiyopuévore éxtytyvOcxovtec signify “not voting after- 
wards the needful supplies to their absent armament :” for Nikias was prevented 
from improving his first victory over the Syracusans by the want of cavalry 
and money; and the whole winter was lost before he could get supplied 
from Athens. And subsequently the armament was allowed to be reduced 
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moval of Alkibiadés afforded an inviting and even valuable op- 
portunity for proposing to send out a fresh colleague in his room. 


to great distress and weakness, before the second expedition was sent to re- 
inforce it.” Gdller and Poppo concur in this explanation. 

Let us in the first place discuss the explanation here given of the words 
Ta mpdcgopa éxtytyvookovrec. It appears to me that “ words do not 
signify “ voting the needful supplies.” 

The word énvycyvooke.y cannot be used in the same sense with émuméurety 
—Tapacyety (vii, 2-15), éxopifecv. As it would not be admissible to say 
émiytyvookery brAa, viac, lmmove, Ypjuara, etc., so neither can it be right fo | 
say éxvytyvackely Ta zpoodopa, if this latter word were used only as a com- 
prehensive word for these particulars, meaning “supplies.”. The words 
really mean : “ taking farther resolutions (after the expedition was gone) un- 
suitable or mischievous to the absent armament.” lpdcdopa is used here quite 
generally, agreeing with BovAeiuara, or some such word: indeed, we find the 
phrase ra mpéogopa used in the most general sense, for “what is suitable ;” 
“what is advantageous or convenient :” yuuvaow Ta mpoopopa — npacoeTat 
Ta Tpbdchopa—ra mpbogop’ nitar —Ta mpbodopa dpinc dv—d Taiode mpoo- 
gopov. Euripid. Hippol. 112; Alkestis, 148; Iphig. Aul. 160, B; Helen. 
1299; Troades, 304. 

Thucydidés appears to have in view the violent party contests which 
broke out in reference to the Herme and the other irreligious acts at 
Athens, after the departure of the armament, especially to the mischief of 
recalling Alkibiadés, which grew out of those contests. He does not allude 
to the withholding of supplies from the armament; nor was it the purpose 
of any of the parties at Athens to withhold them. The party acrimony 
was directed against Alkibiadés exclusively, not against the expedition. 

Next, as to the main allegation in Dr. Arnold’s note, that one of the causes 
of the failure of the Athenian expedition in Sicily, was, that it was “insuf- 
ficiently supplied by Athens.” Of the two passages to which he refers in 
Thucydidés (vi, 31; vii, 42), the first distinctly contradicts this allegation, 
by setting forth the prodigious amount of force sent; the second says noth- 
ing about it, and indirectly discountenances it, by dvelline upon Be glar- 
ing blunders of Nikias. 

After the Athenians had allowed Nikias in the spring to name and col- 
lect the force which he thought requisite, how could they expect to receive 
a demand for farther reinforcements in the autumn, the army having really 
done nothing? Nevertheless, the supplies were sent, as soon as they could 
be, and as soon as Nikias expected them. If the whole. winter was lost, 
that was not the fault of the Athenians. 

Still harder is it in Dr. Arnold, to say, “ that the armament was allowed to 
be reduced to great distress and weakness before the second expedition was 
sent to reinforce it.” The second expedition was sent the moment that Nik- 
jas made known his distress and asked for it; his intimation of distress com 
ing quite suddenly, almost immediately after most successful appearances, 
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If there were no complaints raised against Nikias at Athens, so 
neither are we informed of any such, even among his own sol- 
diers in Sicily, though their disappointment must have been yet 
greater than that of thefr countrymen at home, considering the 
expectations with which they had come out. We may remember 
that the delay of afew days at Kion, under perfectly justifiable 
circumstances, and while awaiting the arrival of reinforcements 
actually sent for, raised the loudest murmurs against Kleon in 
his expedition against Amphipolis, from the hoplites in his own 
army.! The contrast is instructive, and will appear yet more 
instructive as we advance forward. ; 
Meanwhile the Syracusans were profiting by the lesson of their 
recent defeat. ~ In the next public assembly which ensued, Her- 
-mokratés addressed them in the mingled tone of encouragement 
and admonition. He praised their bravery, while he deprecated 
their want of tactics and discipline. Considering the great supe- 
riority of the enemy in this last respect, he regarded the recent 
battle as giving good promise for the future; and he appealed 
with satisfaction to the precautions taken by Nikias in fortifying his 
camp, as well as to his speedy retreat after the battle. He pressed 
them to diminish the excessive number of fifteen generals, whom 
they had hitherto been accustomed to nominate to the command ; 
to reduce the number to three, conferring upon them at the same 


It appears to me that nothing can be more incorrect or inconsistent with 
the whole tenor of the narrative of Thucydidés, than to charge the Atheni- 
ans with having starved their expedition. What they are really chargeable 
with, is, the having devoted to it a disproportionate fraction of their entire 
strength, perfectly enormous and ruinous. And so Thucydidés plainly 
conceives it, when he is describing both the armament of Nikias and that 
of Demosthenés. 

Thucydidés is very reserved in saying anything against Nikias, whom he 
treats throughont with the greatest indulgence and tenderness. But he lets 
drop quite sufficient to prove that he conceived the mismanagement of the 
general as the cause of the failure of the armament, not as “one of two 
causes,” as Dr. Arnold here presents it. Of course, I recognize fully the 
consummate skill, and the aggressive vigor so unusual in a Spartan, of Gy- 
lippus, together with the effective influence which this exercised upon the 
result. But Gylippus would never have set foot in Syracuse, had he not 
been let in, first through the apathy, next through the contemptuous want 
of precaution, shown by Nikias (vii, 42). 

Thueyd.v,7. See volume vi of this History, chap. liv, p. 464. 
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time fuller powers than had been before enjoyed, and swearing a 
solemn oath to leave them unfettered in the exercise of such 
powers; lastly, to enjoin upon these generals the most strenuous 
efforts, during the coming winter, for training and arming the 
whole population. Accordingly Hermokratés himself, with Hera- 
kleidés and Sikanus, were named to the command. Ambassadors 
were sent both to Sparta and to Corinth, for the purpose of entreat- 
ing assistance in Sicily, as well as of prevailing on the Peloponne- 
sians to recommence a Greet bitack against Attica! so as at least 
to prevent the Athenians from sending farther reinforcements to 
Nikias, and perhaps even to bring about the recall of his army 
But by far the most important measure which marked the 
nomination of the new generals, was, the enlargement of the line 
of ‘fortifications at Syracuse. They constructed a new wall, in- 
closing an additional space and covering both their inner and their 
outer city to the westward, reaching from the outer sea to the 
Great Harbor, across the whole space fronting the rising slope 
of the hill of Epipole, and stretching far enough westward to 
inclose the sacred precinct of Apollo Temenites. This was 
intended as a precaution, in order that if Nikias, resuming opera- 
tions in the spring, should beat them in the field and confine them 
to their walls, he might, nevertheless, be prevented from carrying 
a wall of circumvallation from sea to sea without covering a great 
additional extent of ground.2 Besides this, the Syracusans fitted 
up and garrisoned the deserted town of Megara, on the coast to 
the north of Syracuse; they established a regular fortification and 
garrison in the Olympiecion or temple of Zeus Olympius, which 
they had already garrisoned after the recent battle with Nikias; 
and they planted stakes in the sea to obstruct the convenient 
landing-places. All these precautions were useful to them; and. 
we may even say that the new outlying fortification, inclosing the 
Temenites, proved their salvation in the coming siege, by so 
lengthening the circumvallation necessary for the Athenians to 


1 Thucyd. vi, 72, 73. 

2 Thucyd. vi, 75.’EreiyiCov d& of Svpakéoror év TH yepave mpoe Te TH TOAEL, 
Tov Teuevitny évrd¢ mounoGuevor, Telyog Tapa Tay TO mpdG “Ere- 
Toa Spdv, bTwC pH du’ EAaooovog ebamoTEeiyLoToL Gov, 
hv apa optAdAwvra, ete. 

T reserve the general explanation of the topograpiy of Syracuse for the 
next chapter, when the siege begins. 
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construct, that Gylippus had time to arrive before it was finished. 
But there was one farther precaution which the Syracusans 
omitted at this moment, when it was open to them without any 
hindrance, to occupy and fortify the Eurydlus, or the summit 
of the hill of Epipole. Had they done this now, probably the 
Athenians could never have made progress with their lines of 
circumyallation: but they did not think of it until too late, 
as we shall presently see. 

Nevertheless it is important to remark, in reference to the 
general scheme of Athenian operations in Sicily, that if Nikias 
had adopted the plan originally recommended by Lamachus, or 
if he had begun his permanent besieging operations against Syra- 
cuse in the summer or autumn of 415 B.c., instead of postponing 
them, as he actually did, to the spring of 414 B.c., he would have 
found none of these additional defences to contend against, and 
the line of circumvallation necessary for his purpose would have 
been shorter and easier. Besides these permanent and irreparable 
disadvantages, his winter’s inaction at Naxos drew upon him the 
farjher insult, that the Syracusans marched to his former quarters 
at Katana and burned the tents which they found standing, 
ravaging at the same time the neighboring fields.1 

Kamarina maintained an equivocal policy which made both 
parties hope to gain it; and in the course of this winter the Athe- 
nian envoy Euphémus with others was sent thither to propose a 
renewal of: that alliance, between the city and Athens, which had 
been concluded ten years before. Hermokratés the Syracusan 
went to counteract his object; and both of them, according to 
Grecian custom, were admitted to address the public assembly. 

Hermokratés began by denouncing the views, designs, and past 
history of Athens. He did not, he said, fear her power, provided 
the Sicilian cities were united and true to each other: even 
against Syracuse alone, the hasty retreat of the Athenians after 
the recent battle had shown how little they confided in their own 
strength. What he did fear, was, the delusive promises and 
insinuations of Athens, tending to disunite the island, and to 
paralyze all joint resistance. Every one knew that her purpose 
in this expedition was to subjugate all Sicily,—that Leontini and 
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Egesta served merely as convenient pretences to put forward, — 
and that she could have no sincere sympathy for Chalkidians in 
Sicily, when she herself held in slavery the Chalkidians in Eu- 
beea.. It was, in truth, nothing else but an extension of the same 
scheme of rapacious ambition, whereby she had reduced her Ionian 
allies and kinsmen to their present wretched slavery, now threat- 
ened against Sicily. The Sicilians could not too speedily show her 
that they were no Ionians, made to be transferred from one master 
to another, but autonomous Dorians from the centre of autonomy, 
Peloponnesus. It would be madness to forfeit this honorable 
position through jealousy or lukewarmness among themselves. 
Let not the Kamarineans imagine that Athens was striking her 
blow at Syracuse alone: they were themselves next neighbors 
of Syracuse, and would be the first victims if she were conquered. 
They might wish, from apprehension or envy, to see the superior 
power of Syracuse humbled, but this could not happen without 
endangering their own existence. They ought to do for her 
what they would have asked her to do if the Athenians had 
invaded Kamarina, instead of lending merely nominat aid, as they 
had hitherto done. Their former alliance with Athens was for 
purposes of mutual defence, not binding them to aid her in 
schemes of pure aggression. To hold aloof, give fair words to 
both parties, and leave Syracuse to fight the battle of Sicily 
single-handed, was as unjust as it was dishonorable. If she came 
off victor in the struggle, she would take care that the Kama- 
rineans should be no gainers by sucha policy. The state of 
affairs was so plain, that he (Hermokratés) could not pretend to 
enlighten them: but he solemnly appealed to their sentiments of 
common blood and lineage. The Dorians of Syracuse were 
assailed by their eternal enemies the Ionians, and ought not to be 
now betrayed by their own brother Dorians of Kamarina.1 
Kuphémus, in reply, explained the proceedings of Athens in 
reference to her empire, and vindicated her against the charges 
of Hermokratés. Though addressing a Dorian assembly, he did 
not fear to take his start from the position laid down by Hermo- 
kratés, that Ionians were the natural enemies of Dorians. Under 
this feeling Athens, as an Ionian city, had leoked about to 


1 Thucyd, vi, 77-80. 
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strengthen herself against the supremacy of her powerful Dorian 
neighbors in Peloponnesus. Finding herself after the repulse 
‘of the Persian king at the head of those Ionians and other 
Greeks who had just revolted from him, she had made use of her 
position as well as of her superior navy to shake off the illegiti- 
mate ascendency of Sparta. Her empire was justified by regard 
for her own safety against Sparta, as well as by the immense su- 
periority of her maritime efforts in the rescue of Greece from the 
Persians. Even in reference to her allies, she had good ground 
for reducing them to subjection, because they had made them- 
selves the instruments and’auxiliaries of the Persian king in his 
attempt to conquer her. Prudential views for assured safety to 
herself had thus led her to the acquisition of her present empire, 
and the same views now brought her to Sicily. He was pre- 
pared to show that the interests of Kamarina were in full 
accordance with those of Athens. The main purpose of Athens 
in Sicily was to prevent her Sicilian enemies from sending aid to 
her Peloponnesian enemies, to accomplish which, powerful Sici- 
lian allies were indispensable to her. To enfeeble or subjugate 
her Sicilian allies would be folly : if she did this, they would not 
serve her purpose of keeping the Syracusans employed in their 
own island. Hence her desire to reéstablish the expatriated 
Leontines, powerful and free, though she retained the Chalki- 
dians in Eubcea as subjects. Near home, she wanted nothing 
but subjects, disarmed and tribute-paying, while in Sicily, she 
required independent and efficient allies; so that the double 
conduct, which Hermokratés reproached as inconsistent, proceeded 
from one and the same root of public prudence. Pursuant to 
that motive, Athens dealt differently with her different allies, 
according to the circumstances of each. Thus, she respected the 
autonomy of Chios and Methymna, and maintained equal rela- 
tions with other islanders near Peloponnesus ; and such were the 
relations which she now wished to establish in Sicily. 

No: it was Syracuse, not Athens, whom the Kamarinzans and 
other Sicilians had really ground to fear. Syracuse was aiming 
at the acquisition of imperial sway over the island; and that 
which she had already done towards the Leontines showed what 
she was prepared to do when the time came, against Kamarina 
and others. It was under this apprehension that the Kamari- 
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neans had formerly invited Athens into Sicily: it would be 
alike unjust and impolitic were they now to repudiate her aid, for 
she could accomplish nothing Without them; if they did so on 
the present occasion, they would repent it hereafter when exposed 
to the hostility of a constant encroaching neighbor, and when 
Athenian auxiliaries could not again be had. He repelled the 
imputations which Hermokratés had cast upon Athens, but the 
Kamarinzans were not sitting as judges or censors upon her 
merits. It was for them to consider whether that meddlesome 
disposition, with which Athens was reproached, was not highly 
beneficial as the terror of oppressors, and the shield of weaker 
states, throughout Greece. He now tendered it to the Kama- 
rineans as their only security against Syracuse; calling upon 
them, instead of living in perpetual fear of her aggression, to 
seize the present opportunity of attacking her on an equal footing, 
jointly with Athens.1 

In these two remarkable speeches, we find Hermokratés 
renewing substantially the same line of counsel as he had taken 
up ten years before at the congress of Gela, to settle all Sicilian 
differences at home, and above all things to keep out the inter- 
vention of Athens; who if she once got-footing in Sicily, would 
never rest until she reduced all the cities successively. This 
was the natural point of view for a Syracusan politician ; but by 
no means equally natural, nor equally conclusive, for an inhabitant 
of one of the secondary Sicilian cities, especially of the contermi- 
nous Kamarina. And the oration of Euphémus is an able plead- 
ing to demonstrate that the Kamarinzans had far more to fear 
from Syracuse than from Athens. His arguments to this point 
are at least highly plausible, if not convincing: but he seems to 
lay himself open to attack from the opposite quarter. If Athens 
cannot hope to gain any subjects in Sicily, what motive has she 
for interfering? This Euphémus meets by contending that if 
she does not interfere, the Syracusans and their allies will come 
across and render assistance to the enemies of Athens in Pelo- 
ponnesus. It is manifest, however, that under the actual circum- 
stances of the time, Athens could have no real fears of this 
nature, and that her real motives for meddling in Sicily were 
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those of hope and encroachment, not of self-defence. But it 
shows how little likely such hopes were to be realized, and there- 
fore how ill-advised the whole plan of interference in Sicily was, 
—that the Athenian envoy could say to the Kamarinzans, in 
the same strain as Nikias had spoken at Athens when combating 
the wisdom of the expedition: “Such is the distance of Sicily 
from Athens, and such the difficulty of guarding cities of great 
force and ample territory combined, that if we wished to hold 
you Sicilians as subjects, we should be unable to do it: we can 
only retain you as free and powerful allies.” ! What Nikias said 
at Athens to dissuade his countrymen from the enterprise, under 
sincere conviction, Huphémus repeated at Kamarina for the pur- 
pose of conciliating that city; probably, without believing it 
himself, yet the anticipation was not on that account the less true 
and reasonable. 

The Kamarinzans felt the force of both speeches, from Her- 
mokratés and Euphémus.° Their inclinations carried them 
towards the Athenians, yet-not without a certain misgiving in 
case Athens should prove completely successful. Towards the 
Syracusans, on the contrary, they entertained nothing but unqual- 
ified apprehension, and jealousy of very ancient date ; and even 
now their great fear was, of probable suffering, if the Syracusans 
succeeded against Athens without their cooperation. In this 
dilemma, they thought it safest to give an evasive answer, of 
friendly sentiment towards both parties, but refusal of aid to 
either; hoping thus to avoid an inexpiable breach, whichever 
way the ultimate success might turn.2 

Yor a city comparatively weak and situated like Kamarina, such 
was perhaps the least hazardous policy. In December, 415 3.¢., 
no human being could venture to predict how the struggle between 
Nikias and the Syracusans in the coming year would turn out; 
nor were the Kamarineans prompted by any hearty feeling to 
take the extreme chances with either party. Matters had borne 


1 Thucyd. vi, 86. ‘yueic pév ye obTe Eupetvar dvvarol un pew’ buGv* ei Te 
kat yevopevor Kakol Karepyacaiveda, ddbvarot KaTaoxely, Oud unKoc Te TAOD 
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This is exactly the language of Nikias in his speech to the Athenians, 
vi, 11. 2 Thucyd. vi, 88. 
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a different aspect, indeed, in the preceding month of July 415 z.c., 
when the Athenians first arrived. Had the vigorous policy urged 
by Lamachus been then followed up, the Athenians would always 
have appeared likely to succeed, if, indeed, they had not already 
become conquerors of Syracuse; so that waverers like the 
Kamarinzans would have remained attached to them from policy. 
The best way to obtain allies, Lamachus had contended, was, to 
be prompt and decisive in action, and to strike at the capital point 
at once, while the intimidating effect of their arrival was fresh. 
Of the value of his advice, an emphatic illustration is afforded by 
the conduct of Kamarina.! 

Throughout the rest of the winter, Nikias did little or nothing. 
He merely despatched envoys for the purpose of conciliating the 
Sikels in the interior, where the autonomous Sikels, who dwelt in 
the central regions of the island, for the most part declared in his 
favor, — especially the powerful Sikel prince Archénidés, — send- 
ing provisions and even money to the camp at Naxos. Against 
some refractory tribes, Nikias sent detachments for purposes of 
compulsion; while the Syracusans on their part did the like to 
counteract him. Such Sikel tribes as had become dependents of 
Syracuse, stood aloof from the struggle. As the spring ap- 
proached, Nikias transferred his position from Naxos to Katana, 
reéstablishing that camp which the Syracusans had destroyed.2 

He farther sent a trireme to Carthage, to invite cooperation 
from that city; and a second tothe Tyrrhenian maritime cities 
on the southern coast of Italy, some of whom had proffered to him 
their services, as ancient enemies of Syracuse, and now realized 
their promises. From Carthage nothing was obtained; why, we 
do not know ; for we shall find the Carthaginians, six years hence, 


invading Sicily with prodigious forces; and if they entertained 


any such intentions, it would seem that the presence of Nikias in 
Sicily must have presented the most convenient moment for ex- 
ecuting them. ‘To the Sikels, Egesteans, and all.the other allies 
of Athens, Nikias sent orders for bricks, iron bars, clamps, and 
everything suitable for the wall of circumvallation, which was to 
be commenced with the first burst of spring. 

1 Compare the remarks of Alkibiadés, Thueyd. vi, 91. 
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While such preparations were going on in Sicily, debates of 
portentous promise took place at Sparta. Immediately after the 
battle near the Olympieion, and the retreat of Nikias into winter 
quarters, the Syracusans had despatched envoys to Peloponnesus 
to solicit reinforcements. Here, again, we are compelled to notice © 
the lamentable consequences arising out of the inaction of Nikias. 
Had he commenced the siege of Syracuse on his first arrival, it 
may be doubted whether any such envoys would have been sent 
to Peloponnesus at all; at any rate, they would not have arrived 
in time to produce decisive effects.!_ After exerting what influence 
they could upon the Italian Greeks in their voyage, the Syracusan 
enyoys reached Corinth, where they found the warmest reception 
and obtained promises of speedy succor. The Corinthians fur- 
nished envoys of their own to accompany them to Sparta, and to 
back their request for Lacedemonian aid. 

They found at the congress at Sparta another advocate upon 
whom they could not reasonably have counted, Alkibiadés. That 
exile had crossed over from Thurii to the Eleian port of Kylléné 
in Peloponnesus in a merchant-vessel,? and now appeared at 


! Thucyd. vi, 88; vii, 42. 

? Plutarch (Alki. c. 23) says that he went to reside at career but this 
seems difficult to reconcile with the assertion of Thucydidés (vi, 61) that 
his friends at Argos had incurred grave suspicions of treason. 

Cornelius Nepos (Alkib. c. 4) says, with greater probability of truth, that 
Alkibiadés went from Thurii, first to Elis, next to Thebes. 

Isokratés (De Bigis, Orat. xvi, s. 10) says that the Athenians banished 
him out of all Greece, inscribed his name on a column, and sent envoys to 
demand his person from the Argeians ; so that Alkibiadés was compelled to 
take refuge with the Lacedemonians. This whole statement of Isokratés 
is exceedingly loose and untrustworthy, carrying back the commencement 
of the conspiracy of the Four Hundred to a time anterior to the banish- 
ment of Alkibiadés. But among all the vague sentences, this allegation 
that the Athenians banished him out of all Greece stands prominent. They 
could only banish him from the territory of Athens and her allies. Whether 
he went to Argos, as I have already said, seems to me very doubtful: 
perhaps Plutarch copied the statement from this passage of Isokratés. 

But under all circumstances, we are not to believe that Alkibiadés turned 
against his country, or went to Sparta, upon compulsion. ‘The first act of his 
hostility to Athens, the disappointing her of the acquisition of Messéné, was 
commitied before he left Sicily. Moreover, Thucydidés represents him as 
unwilling indeed to go to Sparta, but only unwilling because he was afraid 
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Sparta on special invitation and safe-conduct from the Laced- 
monians ; of whom he was at first vehemently afraid, in conse- 
quence of having raised against them that Peloponnesian combi- 
nation which had given them so much trouble before the battle 
of Mantineia. He now appeared, too, burning with hostility 
against his country, and eager to inflict upon her all the mischief 
in his power. Having been the chief evil genius to plunge her, 
mainly for selfish ends of his own, into this ill-starred venture, he 
was now about to do his best to turn it into her irreparable ruin. 
His fiery stimulus, and unmeasured exaggerations, supplied what 
was wanting in Corinthian and Syracusan eloquence, and inflamed 
the tardy good-will of the Spartan ¢phors into comparative de- 
cision and activity.1 His harangue in the Spartan congress is 
given_to us by Thucydidés, who may possibly have heard it, as 
he was then himself in exile. Like the earlier speech which he 
puts into the mouth of Alkibiadés at Athens, it is characteristic 
in a high degree; and interesting in another point of view as the 
latest composed speech of any length which we find in his history. 
I give here the substance, without professing to translate the 
words. 

“ First, I must address you, Lacedemonians, respecting the 
prejudices current against me personally, before I can hope to 
find a fair hearing on public matters. You know it was I, who 
renewed my public connection with Sparta, after my ancestors 
before me had quarrelled with you and renounced it. Moreover, 
I assiduously cultivated your favor on all points, especially by 
attentions to your prisoners at Athens: but while I was showing 
all this zeal towards you, you took the opportunity of the peace 
which you made with Athens to employ my enemies as your 
agents, thus strengthening their hands, and dishonoring me. Ié 


was this conduct of yours which drove me to unite with the Ar 


geians and Mantineians; nor ought you to be angry with me for 
mischief which you thus drew upon yourselves. - Probably some 
of you hate me too, without any good reason, as a forward parti- 
san of democracy. My family were always opposed to the Pei- 


of the Spartans; in fact, waiting for a safe-conduct and invitation from 
them. Thucydidés mentions nothing about his going to Argos () vi, 88). 
1 Thucyd. vi, 88. 
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sistratid. despots ; and as all opposition to a reigning dynasty 
takes the name of The People, so from that time forward we 
continued to act as leaders of the people.! Moreover, our estab- 
lished constitution was a democracy, so that I had no choice but 
to obey, though I did my best to maintain a moderate line of 
political conduct in the midst of the reigning license. It was not 
my family, but others, who in former times as well as now, led 
the people into the worst courses, those same men who sent me 
into exile. I always acted as leader, not of a party, but of the 
entire city ; thinking it right to uphold that constitution in which 
Athens had enjoyed her grandeur and freedom, and which I 
found already existing. For as to democracy, all we Athenians 
of common sense well knew its real character. Personally, I 
have better reason than any one else to rail against it, if one could 
say anything new about such confessed folly ; but I did not think 
it safe to change the government, while you were standing by as 
enemies. : 

“So much as to myself personally: I shall now talk to you 
about the business of the meeting, and tell you something more 
than you yet know. Our purpose in sailing from Athens, was, 
first. to conquer the Sicilian Greeks; next, the Italian Greeks ; 
afterwards, to make an attempt on the Carthaginian empire and 
on Carthage herself. If all or most of this succeeded, we were 
then to attack Peloponnesus. We intended to bring to this en- 
terprise the entire power of the Sicilian and Italian Greeks, 
besides large numbers of Iberian and other warlike barbaric mer- 


1 Thucyd. vi, 89. Tot¢ yap rupavvoce wei nore diadopot éopev, nav dd Td 
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It is to be recollected that the Lacedzemonians had been always opposed 
to Tipavvot, or despots, and had been particularly opposed to the Peisistra 
tid répavve1, whom they~in fact put down. In tracing his democratical 
tendencies, therefore, to this source, Alkibiadés took the best. means of ex- 
cusing them before a Lacedzmonian audience, 
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cenaries, together with many new triremes built from the abun- 
dant forests of Italy, and large supplies both of treasure and 
provision. We could thus blockade Peloponnesus all round with 
our fleet, and at the same time assail it with our Jand-force; and 
we calculated, by taking some towns by storm and occupying 
others as permanent fortified positions, that we should easily con- 
quer the whole peninsula, and then become undisputed masters 
of Greece. You thus hear the whole schemé of our expedition 
from the man who knows it best ; and you may depend on it that 
the remaining generals will execute all this, if they can. Noth- 
ing but your intervention can hinder them. If, indeed, the 
Sicilian Greeks were all united, they might hold out; but the 
Syracusans standing alone cannot, beaten as they already have 
been in a general action, and blocked up as they are by sea. If 
Syracuse falls into the hands of the Athenians, all Sicily and all 3 
Italy will share the same fate; and the danger which I have 
described will be soon upon you. 

“Tt is not therefore simply for the safety of Sicily, — it is for 
the safety of Peloponnesus, — that I now urge you to send across, 
forthwith, a fleet with an army of hoplites as rowers; and what 
I consider still more important than an army, a Spartan general 
to take the supreme command. Moreover, you must also carry 
on declared and vigorous war against Athens here, that the Syra- ) 
cusans may be encouraged to hold out, and that Athens may be 
in no condition to send additional reinforcements thither. You 
must farther fortify and permanently garrison Dekeleia in At- | 
tica:1 that is the contingency which the Athenians have always a 
been most afraid of, and which therefore you may know to be 
your best policy. You will thus get into your own hands the 
live and dead stock of Attica, interrupt the working of the silver 
mines at Laureion, deprive the Athenians of their profits from 
judicial fines as well as of their landed revenue, and dispose the 
subject-allies to withhold their tribute. 

“None of you ought to think the worse of me because I make 
this vigorous onset upon my country in conjunction with her 


1 The establishment and permanent occupation of a fortified post in At- 
tica, had been contemplated by the Corinthians even before the beginning 
of the war (Thucyd. i, 122). 
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enemies, I who once passed for a patriot... Nor ought you to 
mistrust my assurances, as coming from the reckless passion of an 
exile. The worst enemies of Athens are not those who make 
open war like you, but those who drive her best friends into 
hostility. I loved my country,? while I was secure as a citizen ; 
I love her no more, now that I am wronged. In fact, I do not 
conceive myself to be assailing a country still mine; I am rather 
trying to win back a country now lost tome. The real patriot 
is not he, who, having unjustly lost his country, acquiesces in 
patience, but he whose ardor makes him try every means to 
regain her. 

“ Employ me without fear, Lacedzmonians, in any service of 
danger or suffering; the more harm I did you formerly as an 
enemy, the more good I can now do you as a friend. But above 
all, do not shrink back from instant operations both in Sicily and 
in Attica, upon which so much depends. You will thus put 
down the power of Athens, present as well as future; you will 
dwell yourselves in safety ; and you will become the leaders of 
undivided Hellas, by free consent and without force.”3 

Enormous consequences turned upon this speech, no less 
masterly in reference to the purpose and the audience, than 
infamous as an indication of the character of the speaker. If its 
contents became known at Athens, as they probably did, the 
enemies of Alkibiadés would be supplied with a justification of 
their most violent political attacks. ‘That imputation which they 
had taken so much pains to fasten upon him, citing in proof of it 
alike his profligate expenditure, overbearing insolence, and deri- 
sion of the religious ceremonies of the state,4— that he detested 
the democracy in his heart, submitted to it only from necessity, 
and was watching for the first safe opportunity of subverting it, 
—appears here in his own language as matter of avowal and 


1 Thueyd. vi, 92. Kai yeipwv ovdevt d&10 doxety budv eivar, el rh éuavtod 
feTe TOV TOAEWLOTGToY, GLAdTOAic more JoKdY Elva, viv eyKpaTd¢ érépyouar, 

2Thucyd. vi, 92. To te diAdmode obt év g ddiKoduar Exo, GAN bv J 
dobarde éxodirevSyv. Ode éxt ratpida obcay Ere Hyoduar viv lévat, roAd 
08 "GAAov THv obK odoay dvaxtaoda.. Kat gtAdmodte ob ro¢ dpdac, oby d¢ dv 
mv éavtod ddixac arohécac pn erin, GAM d¢ Gv éx mavTd¢ Tpdrov did 7d 
brvdupety reipady aityy avadaBelv. 

® Thucyd. vi, 89-92. 4 Thucyd. vi, 28 
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boast. The sentence of condemnation against him would now be 
unanimously approved, even by those who at the time had depre- 
cated it; and the people would be more firmly persuaded than 
before of the reality of the association between irreligious mani- 
festations and treasonable designs. Doubtless the inferences so 
drawn from the speech would be unsound, because it represented, 
not the actual past sentiments of Alkibiadés, but those to which 
he now found it convenient to lay claim. As far as so very 
selfish a politician could be said to have any preference, democ- 
racy was, in some respects, more convenient to him than oligarchy. 
Though offensive to his taste, it held out larger prospects to his 
love of show, his adventurous ambition, and his rapacity for 
foreign plunder; while under an oligarchy, the jealous restraints 
and repulses imposed on him by a few equals, would be perhaps 
more galling to his temper than those arising from the whole 
people.!. He takes credit in his speech for moderation, as opposed 
to the standing license of democracy. But this is a pretence 
absurd even to extravagance, and which Athenians of all parties 
would have listened to with astonishment. Such license as that 
of Alkibiadés had never been seen at Athens; and it was the 
adventurous instincts of the democracy towards foreign conquest, 
combined with their imperfect apprehension of the limits and 
conditions under which alone their empire could be permanently 
maintained, which he stimulated up to the highest point, and then 
made use of for his own power and profit. As against himself, 
he had reason for accusing his political enemies of unworthy 
manceuvres, and even of gross political wickedness, if they were 
authors or accomplices —as seems probable of some—in the 
mutilation of the Herma. But most certainly, their public 
advice to the commonwealth was far less mischievous than his. 
And if we are to strike the balance of personal political merit 
between Alkibiadés and his enemies, we must take into the com- 
parison his fraud upon the simplicity of the Lacedzmonian 
envoys, recounted in the last chapter but one of this History. 

If, then, that portion of the speech of Alkibiadés, wherein he 


1 See a remarkable passage of Thucyd. viii, 89, bgov Ta droBaivovra, we 
ovx ard THv duotwr, éAaccobpevdc tic Hépel, and the note in explanation of 
it, in a later chapter of this History, chap. Ixii. 
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of his superior acquaintance with the circumstances of the Italian 
and Sicilian Greeks; since his father Kleandridas, afte ‘having 
been banished from Sparta fourteen years before the Peloponne- 
sian war for taking Athenian bribes, had been domiciliated as a 
citizen at Thurii.1 Gylippus desired the Corinthians to send 
immediately two triremes for him to Asiné, in the Messenian 
gulf, and to prepare as many others as their docks could furnish. 


CHAPTER LIX. 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE SIEGE OF SYRACUSE BY 
NIKIAS, DOWN TO THE SECOND ATHENIAN EXPEDITION UNDER 
DEMOSTHENES, AND THE RESUMPTION OF THE GENERAL WAR. 


Tue Athenian troops at Katana, probably tired of inaction, 
were put in motion in the early spring, even before the arrival of 
_the reinforcements from Athens, and sailed to the deserted walls 
of Megara, not far from Syracuse, which the Syracusans had 
recently garrisoned. Having in vain attacked the Syracusan 
garrison, and laid waste the neighboring fields, they reémbarked, 
landed again for similar purposes at the mouth of the river 
Terias, and then, after an insignificant skirmish, returned to 
Katana. An expedition into the interior of the island pro- 
cured for them the alliance of the Sikel town of Kentoripa; and 
the cavalry being now arrived from Athens, they prepared for 
operations against Syracuse. Nikias had received from Athens 
two hundred and fifty horsemen fully equipped, for whom horses 
were to be procured in Sicily, thirty horse-bowmen, and three 


1 Thucyd. vi, 104. 
2 Horses were so largely bred in Sicily, that they even found their way 
into Attica and Central Greece, Sophoklés, Cid. Kolon. 312 :— 
yovaiy’ 6po 
Sreiyovoay juiv, dooov, Aitvaiac éxt 
‘T1dAov BeBdoar. 
If the Scholiast is to be trusted, the Sicilian horses were of unusually 
great size. 
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hundred talents in money. He was not long in furnishing them 
with horses from Egesta and Katana, from which cities he also 
received some farther cavalry, so that he was presently able to 
muster six hundred and fifty cavalry in all.} 

Even before this cavalry could be mounted, Nikias made his 
first approach to Syracuse. For the Syracusan generals on their 
side, apprized of the arrival of the teinforcement from Athens, 
and aware that~besieging operations were on the point of being 
commenced, now thought it necessary to take the precaution of 
occupying and guarding the roads of access to the high ground 
of Epipole which overhung their outer city. 

Syracuse consisted at this time of two parts, an inner and 
outer city. The former was comprised in the island of Ortygia, 
the original settlement founded by Archias, and within which the 
modern city is at this moment included: the latter or outer city, 
afterwards known by the name of Achradina, occupied the high 
ground of the peninsula north of Ortygia, but does not seem to 
have joined the inner city, or to have been comprised in the same 
fortifica' on. This outer city was defended, on the north and east, 

-by the sea, with rocks presenting great difficulties of landing, and 
by a sea-wall; so that on these sides it was out of the reach of 
attack. Its wall on the land-side, beginning from the sea some- 
what eastward of the entrance of the cleft now called Santa 
Bonagia, or Panagia, ran in a direction westward of south as far 
as the termination of the high ground of Achradina, and then 
turned eastward along the stone quarries now known as those of 
the Capucins and Novanteris, where the ground is in part so 
steep, that probably little fortification was needed. This fortified 
high land of Achradina thus constituted the outer city ; while the 
lower ground, situated between it and the inner city, or Ortygia, 
seems at this time not to have been included in the fortifications 
of either, but was employed (and probably had been employed 
even from the first settlement in the island), partly for religious 
processions, games, and other multitudinous ceremonies; partly 
for the burial of the dead, which, according to invariable Grecian 
custom, was performed without the walls of the city. Ixtensive 
catacombs yet remain to mark the length of time during which 
this ancient Nekropolis served its purpose. 


2 Thucyd. vi, 95-98. 
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To the northwest of the outer city wall, in the direction of the 
port called Trogilus, stood an unfortified suburb which afterwards 
became enlarged into the distinct walled town of Tyché. West 
of the southern part of the same outer city wall, nearly south- 
west of the outer city itself, stood another suburb, afterwards 
known and fortified as Neapolis, but deriving its name, in the 
year 415 B.c., from having within it the statue and consecrated 
ground of Apollo Temenités,! which stood a little way up on the 
ascent of the hill of Epipole, and stretching from thence down 
southward in the direction of the Great Harbor. Between these 
two suburbs lay a broad open space, the ground rising in gradual 
acclivity from Achradina to the westward, and diichvihiis in 
breadth as it rose higher, until at length it ended in a small 
conical mound, called in modern times the Belvedere. This 
acclivity formed the eastern ascent of the long ridge of high 
ground called Epipole. It was a triangle upon an inclined 
plane, of which Achradina was the base: to the north as well as 
to the south, it was suddenly broken off by lines of limestone 
cliff (forming the sides of the triangle), about fifteen or twenty 
feet high, and quite precipitous, except in some few openings 
made for convenient ascent. From the western point or apex 
of the triangle, the descent was easy and gradual — excepting 
two or three special mounds, or cliffs—towards the city, the 
interior of which was visible from this outer slope. 

According to the warfare of that time, Nikias, could only take 
_ Syracuse by building a wall of circumvallation so as to cut off 
its supplies by land, and at the same time blockading it by sea. 
Now looking at the inner and outer city as above described, at 
the moment when he first reached Sicily, we see that —- after. 
defeating the Syracusans and driving them within their walls, 
which would be of course the first part of the process —he 
might have carried his blockading wall ina direction nearly south- 
erly from the innermost point of the cleft of Santa Bonagia, 
between the city wall and the Temenités so as to reach the 


1 At the neighboring city of Gela, also, a little without the walls, there 
stood a large brazen statue of Apollo; of so much sanctity, beauty, or noto- 
riety, that the Carthaginians in their invasion of the island, seven years 
after the siege of Syracuse by Nikias, carried it-away with them and trans- 
ported it to Tyre (Diodor. xiii, 108). 
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Great Harbor at a spot not far westward of the junction of 
Ortygia with the main land. Or he might have landed in the 
Great Harbor, and executed the same wall, beginning from the 
opposite end. Or he might have preferred to construct two 
blockading walls, one for each city separately: a short wall would 
have sufficed in front of the isthmus joining Ortygia, while a 
separate wall might have been carried to shut up the outer city, 
across the unfortified space constituting the Nekropolis, so as to 
end not in the Great Harbor, but in the coast of the Nekropolis 
opposite to Ortygia. Such were the possibilities of the case at 
the time when Nikias first reached Rhegium. But during the 
many months of inaction which he had allowed, the Syracusans 
had barred out both these possibilities, and had greatly augmented 
the difficulties of his intended enterprise. They had constructed 
a new wall, covering both their inner and their outer city, — 
stretching across the whole front which faced the slope of Epipole, 
from the Great Harbor to the opposite sea near Santa Bonagia, 
—and expanding westward so as to include within it the statue 
and consecrated ground of Apollo Temenités, with the cliff near 
adjoining to it known by the name of the Temenite Cliff. This 
was done for the express purpose of lengthening the line indis- 
pensable for the besiegers to make their wall a good blockade.t 
After it was finished, Nikias could not begin his blockade from 
the side of the Great Harbor, since he would have been obstructed 
by the precipitous southern cliff of Epipole. He was under the 
necessity of beginning his wall from a portion of the higher 
ground of Epipole, and of carrying it both along a greater space 
and higher up on the slope, until he touched the Great Harbor 
at a point farther removed from Ortygia. 

Syracuse having thus become assailable only from the side of 
Epipolz, the necessity so created for carrying on operations 
much higher up on the slope, gave to the summit of that eminence 
a greater importance than it had before possessed. Nikias, doubt- 
less furnished with good local information by the exiles, seems to 
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have made this discovery earlier than the Syracusan generals, 
who — having been occupied in augmenting their defences on 
another point, where they were yet more vulnerable — did not 
make it until immediately before the opening of the spring cam- 
paign. It was at that critical moment that they proclaimed a full 
muster, for break of day, in the low mead on the left bank of the 
Anapus. After an inspection of arms, and probably final distri- 
bution of forces for the approaching struggle, a chosen regiment 
of six hundred hoplites was placed under the orders of an Andrian 
exile named Diomilus, in order to act as garrison of Epipole, as 
well as to be in constant readiness wherever they might be 
wanted.! These men were intended to occupy the strong ground 
on the summit of the hill, and thus obstruct all the various 
approaches to it, seemingly not many in number, and all narrow. 

But before they had yet left their muster, to march to the sum- 
mit, intelligence reached them that the Athenians were already 
in possession of it. Nikias and Lamachus, putting their troops 
on board at Katana, had-sailed during the preceding night to a 
Janding-place not far from a place called Leon, or the Lion, which 
was only six or seven furlongs from Epipole, and seems to have 
lain between Megara and the peninsula of Thapsus. They here 
landed their hoplites, and placed their fleet in safety under cover 
of a palisade across the narrow isthmus of Thapsus, before day 
and before the Syracusans had any intimation of their arrival. 
Their hoplites immediately moved forward with rapid step to 
ascend Epipole, mounting seemingly from the northeast, by the 
side towards Megara and farthest removed from Syracuse ; so 
that they first reached the summit called Kuryalus, near the apex 
of the triangle above described. From hence they commanded 
the slope of Epipolz beneath them, and the town of Syracuse to 
the eastward. They were presently attacked by the Syracusans, 
who broke up their muster in the mead as soon as they heard the 
news. But as the road by which they had to march, approaching 
Euryalus from the southwest, was circuitous, and hardly less 
than three English miles in length, they had the mortification 


__ of seeing that the Athenians were already masters of the position ; 


and when they hastened up to retake it, the rapid pace had so 


? Thucyd. vi, 96. 
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disordered their ranks, that the Athenians attacked them at great 
advantage, besides having the higher ground. The Syracusans 
were driven back to their city with loss, Diomilus with half his 
regiment being slain; while the Athenians remained masters of 
the high ground of Euryalus, as well as of the upper portion of 
the slope of Epipole.! 

This was a most important advantage; indeed, seemingly 
essential to the successful prosecution of the siege. It was gained 
by a plan both well laid and well executed, grounded upon the 
omission of the Syracusans to occupy a post of which they did not 
at first perceive the importance, and which in fact only acquired 
its preéminent importance from the new enlargement made by 
the Syracusans in their fortifications. To that extent, therefore, it 
depended upon a favorable accident which could not have been 
reasonably expected to occur. The capture of Syracuse was cer- 
tain, upon the supposition that the attack and «siege of the city 
had been commenced on the first arrival of the Athenians in the 
island, without giving time for any improvement in its defensi- 
bility. But the moment such delay was allowed, success ceased 
to be certain, depending more or less upon this favorable turn 
of accident. The Syracusans actually did a great deal to create 
additional difficulty to the besiegers, and might have done more, 
especially in regard to the occupation of the high ground above 
Epipole. Had they taken this precaution, the effective prose- 
cution of the siege would have been rendered extremely difficult, 
if not completely frustrated. 

On the next morning, Nikias and Lamachus marched their 
army down the slope of Epipole near to the Syracusan walls, 
and offered battle, which the enemy did not accept. They then 
withdrew the Athenian troops; after which their first operation 
was to construct a fort on the high ground called Labdalum, near 
the western end of the upper northern cliffs bordering Epipole, 
on the brink of the cliff, and looking northward towards Megara. 
This was intended as a place of security wherein both treasures 
and stores might be deposited, so as to leave the army unincum- 
bered in its motions. The Athenian cavalry being now completed 
by the new arrivals from Egesta, Nikias descended from Labda- 


1 Thucyd. vi, 97. | 
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lum to a new position called Syké, lower down on Epipola, 
seemingly about midway between the northern and southern cliffs. 
He here constructed, with as much rapidity as possible, a walled 
inclosure, called the Circle, intended as a centre from whence the 
projected wall of circumvallation was to start northward towards 
the sea at Trogilus, southward towards the Great Harbor. This 
Circle appears to have covered a considerable space, and was 
farther protected by an outwork in front covering an area of one 
thousand square feet.1_ Astounded at the rapidity with which the 
Athenians executed this construction, the Syracusans marched 
their forces out, and prepared to give battle in order to interrupt it. 
But when the Athenians, relinquishing the work, drew up on their 
side in battle order, the Syracusan generals were so struck with 
their manifest superiority in soldierlike array, as compared with 
the disorderly trim of their own ranks, that they withdrew their 
soldiers back into the city without venturing to engage; merely 
leaving a body of horse to harass the operations of the besiegers, 
and constrain them to keep in masses. The newly-acquired Athe- 
nian cavalry, however, were here brought for the first time into 
effective combat. With the aid of one tribe of their own hoplites, 
they charged the Syracusan horse, drove them off with some loss, 
and erected their trophy. This is the only occasion on which we 
read of the Athenian cavalry being brought into conflict; though 
Nikias had made the absence of cavalry the great reason for 
his prolonged inaction. 

Interruption being thus checked, Nikias continued his block- 
ading operations; first completing the Circle, then beginning 


' Thueyd. vi, 97. éyGpouv poe tiv Sunqy of AVnvaior, ivarep radelouevor 
éreiytoay Tov KbKAOY O1d TaYoUE. 

2 The Athenians seem to have surpassed all other Greeks in the diligence 
and skill with which they executed fortifications : see some examples, Thu- 
cyd. v, 75-82; Xenoph. Hellen. iv, 4,18. 

1 Dr. Arnold, in his note on Thucyd. vi, 98, says that the Circle is spoken 
of, in one passage of Thucydidés, as if it had never been completed. I con- 
strue this one passage differently from him (vii, 2,4) —7T@ GAAw Tod KdKAov 
mpd¢ Tov TpdyiAov én tiv érépay SéAaccav: where I think 76 dAAw Tod 
KoKAov is equivalent to érépwSe rod Ki«Aov, as plainly appears from the ac- 
companying mention of Trogilus and the northern sea, I am persuaded 
that the Circle was finished; and Dr. Arnold himself indicates two pas- 
sages in which it is distinctly ee of as having been completed. 
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his wall of circumvallation in a northerly direction from the 
Circle towards Trogilus: for which purpose a portion of his 
forces were employed in bringing stones and wood, and deposit- 
ing them in proper places along the intended line. So strongly 
did Hermokratés feel the inferiority of the Syracusan hoplites in 
the field, that he discouraged any fresh general action, and pro- 
posed to construct a counter-wall, or cross-wall, traversing the 
space along which the Athenian circumvallation must necessarily 
be continued so as to impede its farther progress. A tenable 
counter-wall, if they could get time to carry it sufficiently far to 
a defensible terminus, would completely defeat the intent of the 
besiegers: but even if Nikias should interrupt the work by his 
attacks, the Syracusans calculated on being able to provide a 
sufficient force to repel them, during the short time necessary for 
hastily constructing the palisade, or front outwork. Such palisade 
would serve them as a temporary defence, while they finished 
the more elaborate cross-wall behind it, and would, even at the 
worst, compel Nikias to suspend all his proceedings and employ 
his whole force to dislodge them.! 


? Thucyd. vi, 99. ‘{Yroresyilery & auewvov éddxer elvat (roi¢ Bupa- 
Kovotoic) 4 éxeivou (the Athenians) éueAAov agewv 7d Teiyoc: Kal ei pSaceLav, 
anokijoese yiyveodal, kat ipa kat év TobT@ ei extBonSoier, pépog avTuméu- 
mew abrol tie otpatidc, Kal O0averv dv Toic oTavpolc MNOKATAaAAUBG- 
vovtec TAC éEfdd0VE* ékelvoug dé Av Tavomévove Tor Epyov rivTac dw 
Tpo¢ obac Tpérrecdat. 

The Scholiast here explains tac édodove to mean ra Peecipra adding 
bdtya O& Ta ErtBadjvar Svvapeva, Osa Td TEekwatddec eivar TO YOpLOV. 
Though he is here followed by the best commentators, I cannot think that 
his explanation is correct. He evidently supposes that this’ first’ counter- 
wall of the Syracusans was built — as we shall see presently that the second 
counter-work was — across the marsh, or low ground between the southern 
cliff of Epipole and the Great Harbor. “The ground being generally 
marshy (teAuatGdec) there were only a few places where it could be — 
crossed.” But I conceive this supposition to be erroneous. The first 
counter-wall of the Syracusans was carried, as it seems to me, up the slope 
of Epipole, between the Athenian circle and the southern cliff: it commenced 
at the Syracusan newly-erected advanced wall, inclosing the Temenités. 
This was all hard, firm ground, such as the Athenians could march across 
at any point: there might perhaps be some roughness here aud there, but 
they would be mere exceptions to the general character of the ground. 

It appears to me that ré¢ é¢ddove means simply, “the attacks of the 
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Accordingly, they took their start from the postern-gate near 
the grove of Apollo Temenités; a gate in the new wall, erected 
four or five months before, to enlarge the fortified space of the 
city. From this point, which was lower down on the slope of 
Epipole than the Athenian circle, they carried their palisade 
and counter-wall up the slope, in a direction calculated to inter- 
sect the intended line of hostile circumyallation southward of the 
Cirele. The nautical population from Ortygia could be employed 
in this enterprise, since the city was still completely undisturbed 
by sea, and mistress of the great harbor, the Athenian fleet 
not having yet moved from Thapsus. Besides this active crowd 
of workmen, the sacred olive-trees in the Temenite grove were 
eut down to serve as materials; and by such efforts the work was 
presently finished to a sufficient distance for traversing and inter- 
cepting the blockading wall intended to come southward from the 
Circle. It seems to have terminated at the brink of the precip- 
itous southern cliff of Epipole, which prevented the Athenians 
from turning it and attacking it in flank; while it was defended 
in front by a stockade and topped with wooden towers for dis- 
charge of missiles. One tribe of hoplites was left to defend it, 
while the crowd of Syracusans who had either been employed on 
the work or on guard, returned back to the city. 

During all this process, Nikias had not thought it prudent to 
interrupt them.! Employed as he seems to have been on the 
Circle; and on the wall branching out from his Circle northward, 
he was unwilling to march across the slope of Epipole to attack 
them with half his forces, leaving his own rear exposed to attack 
from the numerous Syracusans in the city, and his own Circle 


Athenians,” without intending to denote any special assailable points; zpo- 
KarahapBaver ta¢ é¢odovc, means “to get beforehand with the attacks,” 
(see Thucyd. i, 57, v, 30.) -This is in fact the more usual meaning of 
&podoc (compare vii, 5; vii, 43; 1,6; v, 35; vi, 63), “attack, approach, 
visit,” etc. ‘There are doubtless other passages in which it means, “ the way 
or road through which the attack was made:” in one of these, however (vii, 
51), all the best editors now read éo6dov instead of épddov. 

It will be seen that arguments have been founded upon the inadmissible 
sense which the Scholiast here gives to the word édodov: see Dr. Arnold, 
Memoir on the Map of Piet Appendix to his ed. of Thucyd. vol. iii, 
p 271. ' Thucyd. vi, 100. 
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only partially guarded. Moreover, by such delay, he was 
enabled to prosecute his own part of the circumvallation without 
hindrance, and to watch for an opportunity of assaulting the new 
counter-wall with advantage. Such an opportunity soon occurred, 
just at the time when he had accomplished the farther important 
object of destroying the aqueducts, which supplied the city, 
partially at least, with water for drinking. The Syracusans appear 
to have been filled with confidence, both by the completion of 
their counter-wall, which seemed an effective bar to the besiegers, 
and by his inaction. The tribe left on guard presently began to 
relax in their vigilance: instead of occupying the wall, tents 
were erected behind it to shelter them from the midday sun; 
while some even permitted themselves to take repose during that 
hour within the city walls. Such negligence did not escape the 
Athenian generals, who silently prepared an assault for midday. 
Three hundred chosen hoplites, with some light troops clothed in 
panoplies for the occasion, were instructed to sally out suddenly 
and run across straight to attack the stockade and counter-wall ; 
while the main Athenian force marched in two divisions under 
Nikias and Lamachus; half towards the city walls, to prevent 
any succor from coming out of the gates, half towards the 
Temenite postern-gate from whence the stockade and cross-wall 
commenced. The rapid forward movement of the chosen three 
hundred was crowned with full success. They captured both 
the stockade and the counter-wall, feebly defended by its guards ; 
who, taken by surprise, abandoned their post and fled along 
behind their wall to enter the city by the Temenite postern-gate. 
Before all of them could get in, however, both the pursuing three 
hundred, and the Athenian division which marched straight to 
that point, had partially come up with them: so that some of 
these assailants even forced their way along with them through 
the gate into the interior of the iRepicatie city wall. Here, 
however, the Syracusan strength within was too much for them: 
these foremost Athenians and. Argeians were thrust out again 
with loss. But the general movement of the Athenians had 
been completely triumphant. They pulled down the counter- 
wall, plucked up the palisade, and carried the materials away for 
the use of their own circumvallation. 

As the recent Syracnsan counter-work had been carried to the 
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brink of the southern cliff, which rendered it unassailable in 
flank, Nikias was warned of the necessity of becoming master 
of this cliff,s0 as to deprive them of this resource in future. 
Accordingly, without staying to finish his blockading wall, regu- 
larly and continuously from the Circle southward, across the slope 
of Epipole, he left the Circle under a guard, and marched across 
at once to take possession of the southern cliff, at the point where 
the blockading wall was intended to reach it. This point of the 
southern cliff he immediately fortified as a defensive position, 
whereby he accomplished two objects. First, he prevented the 
Syracusans from again employing the cliff as a flank defence for 
@ second counter-wall.!1 Next, he acquired the means of provid- 
ing a safe and easy road of communication between the high 
ground of Epipole and the low marshy ground beneath, which 
divided Epipole from the Great Harbor, and across which the 
Athenian wall of circumyallation must necessarily be presently 


1 Thucyd. vi, 101. T7 0 borepaig dnd Tod KbKAOY éreixilop ol ‘ADn- 
valor Tov Kpnuvov Tov Irtp Tod Lhouc, b¢ Tav’ExiroAdy rabry mpdc Tov wéyav 
Atpéva bpe, kat yrep abtoig Boaybrarov éyiyvero kataBaot dia Tov duddov 
kat Tod Ldove é¢ Tov Aiweva Td TeplTEixLoma. 

I give in the text what I believe to be the meaning of this sentence, 
though the words dd rod «bxAov are not clear,and have been differently 
construed. Gdller, in his first edition, had construed them as if if stood 
Gptapevor ard rod xicdAov: as if the fortification now begun on the cliff 
‘was continuous and in actual junction with the Circle. In his second edi- 
tion, he seems to relinquish this opinion, and to translate them in a manner 
similar to Dr. Arnold, who considers them as equivalent to dd rod KbKkAov 
éppouevot, but not at all implying that the fresh work performed was con- 
tinuous with the Circle, which he believes not to have been the fact. If 

' thus construed, the words would imply, “ starting from the Circle as a base 
of operations.” Agreeing with Dr. Arnold in his conception of the event 
signified, I incline, in construing the words, to proceed upon the analogy of 
two or three passages in Thucyd. i, 7; i, 46; 1,99; vi, 64— Al d8 madacat 
mohele OLd THY AgoTeiav eximodd dvticxoicav dd Bahkaoone warrAov 
DKLOON OAV. .600 Eotl d& Aiuiy, kal nbdte br?p abrod Ketrat amd 
Pahdoone tv tH ’Edaarids tig Oeonparidoc, "Edipn. In these passages 
éré is used in the same sense as we find drovev, iv, 125, signifying “apart 
from, at some distance from ;” but not implying any accompanying idea of 
motion, or proceeding from, either literal or metaphorical. 

“The Athenians began to fortify, at some distance from their Circle, the 

cliff above the marsh,” etc. 
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carried. As his troops would have to carry on simultaneous 
operations, partly on the high ground above, partly on the low 
ground beneath, he could not allow them to be separated from each 
other by a precipitous cliff which would prevent ready mutual 
assistance. ‘The intermediate space between the Circle and the 
fortified point of the cliff, was for the time left with an unfinished 
wall, with the intention of coming back to it, as was in fact 
afterwards done, and this portion of wall was in the end com- 
pleted. The Circle though isolated, was strong enough for the 
time to maintain itself against attack, and was adequately garri- 
soned. 

By this new movement, the Syracusans were debarred from 
carrying a second counter-wall on the same side of Epipole, since’ 
the enemy were masters of the terminating cliff on the southern 
side of the slope. They now turned their operations to the lower 
ground or marsh between the southern cliff of the Epipole and 
the Great Harbor; being as yet free on that side, since the 
Athenian fleet was still at Thapsus. Across that marsh — and 
seemingly as far as the river Anapus, to serve as a flank barrier 
— they resolved to carry a palisade work with a ditch, so as to 
intersect the line which the Athenians must next pursue in com- 
pleting the southernmost portion of their circumvallation. They 
so pressed the prosecution of this new cross palisade, beginning 
from the lower portion of their own city walls, and stretching 
in a southwesterly direction across the low ground as far as 
the river Anapus, that, by the time the new Athenian fortification 
on the cliff was completed, the new Syracusan obstacle was com- 
pleted also, and a stockade with a ditch seemed to shut out 
the besiegers from reaching the Great Harbor. 

Lamachus overcame the difficulty before him with ability and 
bravery. Descending unexpectedly, one morning before day- 
break, from his fort on the cliff of Epipole into the low ground — 
beneath, — and providing his troops with planks and broad gates 
to bridge over the marsh where it was scarcely passable, — he 
contrived to reach and surprise the palisade with the first dawn 
of morning. Orders were at the same time given for the Athe- 
nian fleet to sail round from Thapsus into the Great Harbor, so 
as to divert the attention of the enemy, and get-on the rear of 
the new palisade work. But before:the fleet vould arrive, the 
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palisade and ditch had been carried, and its defenders driven off. 
A large Syracusan force came out from the city to sustain them, 
and retake it, so that a general action now ensued, in the low 
ground between the cliff of Epipole, the harbor, and the river 
_Anapus. The superior discipline of the Athenians proved suc- 
cessful: the Syracusans were defeated and driven back on all 
sides, so that their right wing fled into the city, and their left 
(including the larger portion of their best force, the horsemen), 
along the banks of the river Anapus, to reach the bridge. Flushed 
with victory, the Athenians hoped to cut them off from this 
retreat, and a chosen body of three hundred hoplites ran fast in 
hopes of getting to the bridge first. In this hasty movement they 
fell into disorder, so that the Syracusan cavalry turned upon them, 
put them to flight, and threw them back upon the Athenian right 
wing, to which the fugitives communicated their own panic and 
disorder. ‘The fate of the battle appeared to be turning against 
the Athenians, when Lamachus, who was on the left wing, 
hastened to their aid with the Argeian hoplites and as many 
bowmen as he could collect. His ardor carried him incautiously 
forward, so that he crossed a ditch with very few followers, before 
the remaining troops could follow him. He was here attacked 
and slain,! in single combat with a horseman named Kallikratés : 
but the Syracusans were driven back when his soldiers came up, 
and had only just time to snatch and carry off his dead body, with 
which they crossed the bridge and retreated behind the Anapus. 
The rapid movement of this gallant officer was thus crowned. with 
complete success, restoring the victory to his own right wing: a 
victory dearly purchased by the forfeit of his own life.? 
Meanwhile the visible disorder and temporary flight of the 
Athenian right wing, and the withdrawal of Lamachus from the 
left to reinforce it, imparted fresh courage to the Syracusan right, 
which had fled into the town. ‘They again came forth to renew 
the contest; while their generals attempted a diversion by send- 
ing out a detachment from the northwestern gates of the city to 
attack the Athenian circle on the mid-slope of Epipole. As this 


1 Thueyd. vi, 102; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 18. Diodorus erroneously places 
- the battle, in which Lamachus was slain, after the arrival of Gylippus 
Gai 6). 2 Thucyd. vi, 102 
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Circle lay completely apart and at considerable distance from the 
battle, they hoped to find the garrison unprepared for attack, and 
thus to carry it by surprise. Their manceuvre, bold and well- 
timed, was on the point of succeeding. ‘They carried with little 
difficulty the covering outwork in front, and the Circle itself, prob- 
ably stripped of part of its garrison to reinforce the combatants 
in the lower ground, was only saved by the presence of mind 
and resource of Nikias, who was lying ill within it. He directed 
the attendants immediately to set fire to a quantity of wood which 
lay, together with the battering engines of the army, in front of 
the circle-wall, so that the flames prevented all farther advance 
on the part of the assailants, and forced them to retreat. The 
same flames also served as a signal to the Athenians engaged in 
the battle beneath, who immediately sent reinforcements to the 
relief of their general; while at the same time the Athenian fleet, 
just arrived from Thapsus, was seen sailing into the Great Har- 
bor. This last event, threatening the Syracusans on a new side, 
drew off their whole attention to the defence of their city, so that 
both their combatants from the field and their detachment from 
the Circle were brought back within the walls. 

Had the recent attempt on the Circle succeeded, carrying with 
it the death or capture of Nikias, and combined with the death 
of Lamachus in the field on that same day, it would have greatly 
brightened the prospects of the Syracusans, and might even have 
arrested the farther progress of the siege, from the want of an 
authorized commander. But in spite of such imminent hazard, the 
actual result of the day left the Athenians completely victorious, 
and the Syracusans more discouraged than ever. What materially 
contributed to their discouragement, was, the recent entrance of 
the Athenian fleet into the Great Harbor, wherein it was hence- 
forward permanently established, in cooperation with the any. 
in a station near the left bank of the Anapus. 

Both the army and the fleet now began to occupy ehienaasleate 
seriously with the construction of the southernmost part of the 
wall of circumvallation ; beginning immediately below the Athe- 
nian fortified point of descent from the southern cliff of Epipole, 


1 Thucyd. vi, 102. 
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and stretching across the lower marshy ground to the Great 
Harbor. The distance between these two extreme points was 
about eight stadia or nearly an English mile: the wall was 
double, with gates, and probably towers, at suitable intervals, 
inclosing a space of considerable breadth, doubtless roofed over 
in part, since it served afterwards, with the help of the adjoining 
citadel on the cliff, as shelter and defence for the whole Athenian 
army. The Syracusans could not interrupt this process, nor 
could they undertake a new~counter-wall up the mid-slope of 
Epipole, without coming out to fight a general battle, which they 
did not feel competent todo. Of course the Circle had now been 
put into condition to defy a second surprise. 

But not only were they thus compelled to look on without 
hindering the blockading wall towards the Harbor. It was now, 
for the first time, that they began to taste the real restraints and 
privations of a siege.1 Down to this moment, their communication 
with the Anapus and the country beyond, as well as with all 
sides of the Great Harbor, had been, open and unimpeded; 
whereas now, the arrival of the Athenian fleet, and the change of 
position ofthe Athenian army, had cut them off from both,? so that 
little or no fresh supplies of provision could reach them except at 
the hazard ofcapture from the hostile ships. On the side of Thap- 
sus, where the northern cliff of Epipole affords only two or three 
practicable passages of ascent, they had before been blocked up 
by the Athenian army and fleet ; and a portion of the fleet seems 
even now to have been left at Thapsus: so that nothing now 
remained open, except a portion, especially the northern portion, 
of the slope of Epipole. Of this outlet the besieged, especially 
their numerous cavalry, doubtless availed themselves, for the 
purpose of excursions and of bringing in supplies. But it was 
both longer and more circuitous for such purposes than the plain 
near the Great Harbor and the Helérine road: moreover, it had 


1 Thucyd. vi, 103. ola 08 eixde dySpdrav aropobvtay Kal paddrov 7 mpiv 
ToAopKoupévwv, ete. 

* Diodorus, however, is wrong in stating (xiii, 7) that the Athenians 
occupied the temple of Zeus Olympius and the polichné, or hamlet, 
surrounding it, on the right bank of the Anapus. These posts remained 
always occupied by the Syracusans, throughout the whole war (Thucyd. 
vii, 4, 37). 
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to pass by the high and narrow pass of Eurydlus, and might thus 
be rendered unayailable to the besieged, whenever Nikias thought 
fit to occupy and fortify that position. Unfortunately for himself 
and his army, he omitted this easy but capital precaution, even 
at the moment when he must have known Gylippus to be ap- 
proaching. 

In regard to the works actually undertaken, the order followed 
by Nikias and Lamachus can be satisfactorily explained. Having 
established their fortified post on the centre of the slope of Epi- 
pole, they were in condition to combat opposition and attack any 
counter-wall on whichever side the enemy might erect it. Com- 
mencing in the first place the execution of the northern portion 
of the blockading line, they soon desist from this and turn their 
attention to the southern portion, because it was here that the 
Syracusans carried their two first counter-works. In attacking 
the second counter-work of the Syracusans, across the marsh to 
the Anapus, they chose a suitable moment for bringing the main 
fleet round from Thapsus into the Great Harbor, with a view to 
its codperation. After clearing the lower ground, they probably 
deemed it advisable, in order to establish a safe and easy com- 
munication with their fleet, that the double wall across the marsh, 
from Epipole to the Harbor, should stand next for execution ; 
for which there was this farther reason, that they thereby blocked 
up the most convenient exit and channel of supply for Syracuse. 
There are thus plausible reasons assignable why the northern 
portion of the line of blockade, from the Athenian camp on Epi- 
pole to the sea at Trogilus, was left to the last, and was found 
open, at least the greater part of it, by Gylippus. 

While the Syracusans thus began to despair of their situation, 
the prospects of the Athenians were better than ever, promising 
certain and not very distant triumph. The reports circulating 
through the neighboring cities all represented them as in the full 
tide of success, so that many Sikel tribes, hitherto wavering, came 
in to tender their alliance, while three armed pentekonters also 
arrived from the Tyrrhenian coast. Moreover, abundant supplies 
were furnished from the Italian Greeks generally. Nikias, now 
sole commander since the death of Lamachus, had even the glory 
of receiving and discussing proposals from Syracuse for capitula- 
tion, a necessity which was openly and abundantly canvassed 
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within the city itself. The ill-success of Hermokratés and his 
colleagues had caused them to be recently displaced from their 
functions as generals, to which Herakleidés, Euklés, and Tellias, 
were appointed. But this change did not give them confidence 
to hazard a fresh battle, while the temper of the city, during such. 
period of forced inaction, was melancholy in the extreme. Though 
several propositions for surrender, perhaps unofficial, yet seem- 
ingly sincere, were made to Nikias, nothing definitive could be 
agreed upon as to the terms.! Had the Syracusan government 
- been oligarchical, the present distress would have exhibited a 
large body of malcontents upon whom he could have worked 
with advantage; but the democratical character of the govern- 
ment maintained union at home in this trying emergency.? 

We must take particular note of these propositions in order to 
understand the conduct of Nikias during the present critical 
interval. He had been from the beginning in secret correspond- 
ence with a party in Syracuse ;3 who, though neither numerous 
nor powerful in themselves, were now doubtless both more active 
and more influential than ever they had been before. From 
them he received constant and not unreasonable assurances that 
the city was on the point of surrendering, and could not possibly 
hold out. And as the tone of opinion without, as well as within, 
conspired to raise such an impression in his mind, so he suffered 
himself to be betrayed into a fatal languor and security as to the 
farther prosecution of the besieging operations. The injurious 
consequences of the death of Lamachus now became evident. 
From the time of the departure from Katana down to the battle 
in which that gallant officer perished,—a period seemingly of 
about three months, from about March to June 414 B.c., — the 

operations of the siege had been conducted with great vigor as 
well as unremitting perseverance, and the building-work, espe- 
cially, had been so rapidly executed as to fill the Syracusans 
with amazement. But so soon as Nikias is left sole commander, 
this vigorous march disappears and is exchanged for slackness 
and apathy. The wall across the low ground near the harbor 


1 Thucyd. vi, 103. Mona éhéyero mpoc Te éxeivov kal whciw Ere KaTa THY 
TOA. 
? Thucyd. vii, 55, 3 Thucyd. vii, 49-86. 
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might have been expected to proceed more rapidly, because the 
Athenian position generally was much stronger, the chance of 
opposition from the Syracusans was much lessened, and the fleet 
had been brought into the Great Harbor to cooperate. Yet in 
fact it seems to have proceeded more slowly; Nikias builds it at 
first as a double wall, though it would have been practicable to 
complete the whole line of blockade with a single wall before the 
arrival of Gylippus, and afterwards, if necessary, to have doubled 
it either wholly or partially, instead of employing so much time 
in completing this one portion that Gylippus arrived before it: 
was finished, scarcely less than two months after the death of 
Lamachus. Both the besiegers and their commander now seem 
to consider success as certain, without any chance of effective 
interruption from within, still less from without; so that they 
may take their time over the work, without caring whether the 
ultimate consummation comes a month sooner or later. 

Though such was the present temper of the Athenian troops, 
Nikias could doubtless have spurred them on and accelerated the 
operations, had he himself been convinced of the necessity of 
doing so. Hitherto, we have seen him always overrating the 
gloomy contingencies of the future, and disposed to calculate as 
if the worst was to happen which possibly could happen. Buta 
great part of what passes for caution in his character, was in fact 
backwardness and inertia of temperament, aggravated by the 
melancholy addition of a painful internal complaint. If he wasted 
in indolence the first six months after his arrival in Sicily, and 
turned to inadequate account the present two months of tri- 
umphant position before Syracuse, both these mistakes arose 
from the same cause; from reluctance to act except under the 
pressure and stimulus of some obvious necessity. Accordingly, 
he was always behindhand with events; but when necessity 
became terrible, so as to subdue the energies of other men, then 
did he come forward and display unwonted vigor, as we shall see 
in the following chapter. But now, relieved from all urgency 
of apparent danger, and misled by the delusive hopes held out 
through his correspondence in the town, combined with the 
atmosphere of success which exhilarated his own armament, 
Nikias fancied the surrender of Syracuse inevitable, and became, 
for one brief moment preceding his calamitous end, not merely 
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sanguine, but even careless and presumptuous in the extreme. 
Nothing short of this presumption could have let in his destroy- 
ing enemy, Gylippus.! 

That officer — named by the Lacedemonians commander in 
Sicily, at the winter-meeting which Alkibiadés had addressed 
at Sparta — had employed himself in getting together forces for 
the purpose of the expedition. But the Lacedemonians, though 
so far stimulated by the representations of the Athenian exile as 
to promise aid, were not forward to perform the promise. Even 
the Corinthians, decidedly the most hearty of all in behalf of 
Syracuse, were yet so tardy, that in the month of June, Gylippus 
was still at Leukas, with his armament not quite ‘ready to sail. 
To embark in a squadron for Sicily, against the numerous and 
excellent Athenian fleet now acting there, was a service not 
tempting to any one, and demanding both personal daring and 
devotion. Moreover, every vessel from Sicily, between March 
and June 414 B.c., brought intelligence of progressive success on 
the part of Nikias and Lamachus, thus rendering the prospects 
of Corinthian auxiliaries still more discouraging. 

At length, in the month of June, arrived the news of that defeat 
of the Syracusans wherein Lamachus was slain, and of its impor- 
tant consequences in forwarding the operations of the besiegers. 
Great as those consequences were, they were still farther exag- 
gerated by report. It was confidently affirmed, by messenger 
after messenger, that the wall of circumvallation had been com- 
pleted, and that Syracuse was now invested on all sides.2 Both 
Gylippus and the Corinthians were so far misled as to believe 
this to be the fact, and despaired, in consequence, of being able 
to render any effective aid against the Athenians in Sicily. But 
as there still remained hopes of being able to preserve the Greek 
cities in Italy, Gylippus thought it important to pass over thither 
at once with his own little squadron of four sail, two Lacedx- 


1 Plutarch, Nikias, ¢c. 18. 

2 Thucyd. vi, 104. ¢ abroi¢ ai dyyéAvae époitwy dewval Kat aoa ext Td 
abr épevopévat, dc 7dn mavTEdGe arotererylouévat al Lvpakovoai eior, THE 
pév Dicediag odxérs Arrida obdepiav eixev 46 VodAumroc, rHy 0é "Iradiav Bovid- 
pevoc mepitovjoat, etc. Compare Plutarch, Nikias, c. 18. 

Tt will be seen from Thucydidés, that Gylippus heard this news while he 
was yet at Leukas. 
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monians and two Corinthians, and the Corinthian captain Pythén ; 
leaving the Corinthian main squadron to follow as soon as it was 
ready. Intending then to act only in Italy, Gylippus did not 
fear falling in with the Athenian fleet. He first sailed to Taren- 
tum, friendly and warm in his cause. From hence he undertook 
a visit to Thurii, where his father Kleandridas, exiled from 
Sparta, had formerly resided as citizen. After trying to profit 
by this opening for the purpose of gaining the Thurians, and 
finding nothing but refusal, he passed on farther southward, until 
he came opposite to the Terinzan gulf near the southeastern 
cape of Italy. Here a violent gust of wind off the land overtook 
him, exposed*his vessels to the greatest’ dangers, and drove him 
out to sea, until at length, standing in a northerly direction, he 
was fortunate enough to find shelter again at Tarentum1 But 


1 Thucyd. vi, 104. "Apac (['éAurroc) mapérAcce thy Iradiay Kat dpracveig 
im dvéwov Kara tov Tepivaioy KoAroy, d¢ éxmvet taiTy pwéyac, Kata Bopéay 
éornkae amopépetar é¢ Td méAayoc, Kal madi yewaodelc é¢ Ta wahtoTa 
Tapavrt mpoopioyet. 

Though all the commentators here construe the words kara Bopéav 
éotnkdc as if they agreed with d¢ or dveyoc, I cannot but think that these 
words really agree with TtAurmog, Gylippus is overtaken by this. violent 
off-shore wind while he is sailing southward along the eastern shore of what. 
is now called Calabria Ultra: “setting his ship towards the north or stand- 
ing to the north (to use the English nautical phrase), he is carried out to sea, 
from whence, after great difficulties, he again gets into Tarentum.” If 
Gylippus was carried out to sea when in this position, and trying to get to 
Tarentum, he would naturally lay his course northward. What is meant 
by the words kara Bopéav éornxoc, as applied to the wind, I confess I do not 
understand; nor do the critics throw much light upon it. Whenever a 
point of the compass is mentioned in conjunction with any wind, it always 
seems to mean the point from whence the wind blows. Now, that Hy 
Bopéay éornkOc, means “a wind which blows steadily from the north,” 
the commentators affirm, I cannot believe without better authority than they 
produce. Moreover, Gylippus could never have laid his course for Taren- 
tum, if there had been a strong wind in this direction; while such a wind 
would have forwarded him to Lokri, the very place whither he wanted to 
go. The, mention of the Terinwan gulf is certainly embarrassing. If the 
words are right (which perhaps may be doubted), the explanation of Dr. 
Arnold in his note seems the best which can be offered. Perhaps, indeed, 
— for though improbable, this is not wholly impossible, — Thucydidés may 
himself have committed a geographical inadvertence, in supposing the 
Terinzan gulf to be on the east side of Calabria. 
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such was the damage which his ships had sustained, that he 
was forced to remain here while they were hauled ashore and 
refitted.1 

So untoward a delay threatened to intercept altogether his 
farther progress. For the Thurians had sent intimation of his 
visit as well as of the number of his vessels, to Nikias at Syra- 
euse; treating with contempt the idea of four triremes coming to 
attack the powerful Athenian fleet. In the present sanguine 
phase of his character, Nikias sympathized with the flattering 
tenor of the message, and overlooked the gravity of the fact 
announced. He despised Gylippus as a mere privateer, nor 
would he even take the precaution of sending four ships from 
his numerous fleet to watch and intercept the new-comer. Ac- 
cordingly Gylippus, after having refitted his ships at Tarentum, 
advanced southward along the coast without opposition to the 
Epizephyrian Lokri. Here he first learned, to his great satisfac- 
tion, that Syracuse was not yet so completely blockaded but that 
an army might still reach and relieve it from the interior, enter- 
ing it by the Euryalus and the heights of Epipole. Having 
deliberated whether he should take the chance of running his 
ships into the harbor of Syracuse, despite the watch of the Athe- 
nian fleet, or whether he should sail through the strait of Messina 
to Himera at the north of Sicily, and from thence levy an army 
to cross the island and relieve Syracuse by land, he resolved on 
the latter course, and passed forthwith through the strait, which 
he found altogether unguarded. After touching both at Rhegium 
and Messéné, he arrived safely at Himera. Even at Rhegium, 
there was no Athenian naval force; though Nikias had, indeed, 
sent thither four Athenian triremes, after he had been apprized 
that Gylippus had reached Lokri, rather from excess of precau- 
tion, than because he thought it necessary. But this Athenian 
squadron reached Rhegium too late: Gylippus had already 
passed the strait; and fortune, smiting his enemy with blindness, 
landed him unopposed on the fatal soil of Sicily. 

The blindness of Nikias would indeed appear unaccountable, 
Were it not that we shall have worse yet to recount. To appre- 
eiate his misjudgment fully, and to be sensible that we are not 
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making him responsible for results which could not have been 
foreseen, we have only to turn back to what had been said six 
months before by the exile Alkibiadés at Sparta : “Send forthwith 
an army to Sicily (he exhorted the Lacedemonians) ; but send at 
the same time, what will be yet more valuable than an army, a Spar- 
tan to take the supreme command.” It was in fulfilment of this 
recommendation, the wisdom of which will abundantly appear, 
that Gylippus had been appointed. And had he even reached 
Syracuse alone in a fishing-boat, the effect of his presence, carry- 
ing the great name of Sparta, and full assurance of Spartan 
intervention to come, not to mention his great personal ability, 
would have sufficed to give new life to the besieged. Yet Nikias 
— having, through a lucky accident, timely notice of his ap- 
proach, when a squadron of four ships would have prevented his 
reaching the island — disdains even this most easy precaution, 
and neglects him as a freebooter of no significance. Such neg- 
lect too is the more surprising, since the well-known philo-Laco- 
nian tendencies of Nikias would have led us to expect, that he 
would overvalue rather than undervalue the imposing ascendency 
of the Spartan name. 

Gylippus, on arriving at Himera, as commander named by 
Sparta, and announcing himself as forerunner of Peloponnesian 
reinforcements, met with a hearty welcome. The Himerzans 
agreed to aid him with a body of hoplites, and to furnish pano- 
plies for the seamen in his vessels. On sending to Selinus, Gela, © 
and some of the Sikel tribes in the interior, he received equally 
favorable assurances; so that he was enabled in no very long 
time to get together a respectable force. The interest of Athens 
among the Sikels had been recently weakened by the death of 
one of her most active partisans, the Sikel prince Archonidés; a 
circumstance which both enabled Gylippus to obtain more of their 
aid, and facilitated his march across the island. He was enabled 
to undertake this inland march from Himera to Syracuse at the 
head of seven hundred hoplites from his own vessels, seamen and 
epibate taken together; one thousand hoplites and light troops, 
with one hundred horse, from Himera, some horse and light 
troops from Selinus and Gela, and one thousand Sikels.1 With 
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these forces, some of whom joined him on the march, he reached 
Eurydlus and the heights of Epipolz above Syracuse, assaulting 
and capturing the Sikel fort of Iete in his way, but without 
experiencing any other opposition. 

His arrival was all but too late, and might have been actually 
too late, had not the Corinthian admiral Goggylus got to Syra- 
euse a little before him. The Corinthian fleet of twelve triremes, 
under Erasinidés — having started from Leukas later than Gy- 
lippus, but as soon as it was ready—-was now on its way to 
Syracuse. But Goggylus had been detained at Leukas by some 
aecident, so that he did notdepart until after all the rest. Yet 
he reached Syracuse the soonest; probably striking a straighter 
eourse across the sea, and favored by weather. He got safely 
into the harbor of Syracuse, escaping the Athenian guardships, 
whose watch doubtless partook of the general negligence of the 
besieging operations.) 

The arrival of Goggylus at that moment was an accident of 
unspeakable moment, and was in fact nothing less than the sal- 
yation of the city. Among all the causes of despair in the 
Syracusan mind, there was none more powerful than the circum- 
stance, that they had not as yet heard of any relief approaching, 
or of any active intervention in their favor, from Peloponnesus. 
‘Their discouragement increasing from day to day, and the inter- 
change of propositions with Nikias becoming more frequent, 
matters had at last so ripened that a public assembly was just 
about to be held to sanction a definitive capitulation.2 It was at 
this critical juncture that Goggylus arrived, apparently a little 
before Gylippus reached Himera. He was the first to announce 
that both the Corinthian fleet and a Spartan commander were 
now actually on their voyage, and might be expected immedi- 
ately, intelligence which filled the Syracusans with enthusiasm 
and with renewed courage. They instantly threw aside all idea 
of capitulation, and resolved to hold out to the last. 

It was not long before they received intimation that Gylippus 
had reached Himera, which Goggylus at his arrival could not 
know, and was raising an army to march across for their relief. 
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After the interval necessary for his preparations and foi ais 
march, probably not less than between a fortnight and three 
woeks, they learned that he was approaching Syracuse by the 
way of Euryalus and Epipole. He was presently seen coming, 
having ascended Epipole by Euryalus ; the same way by which 
the Athenians had come from Katana in the spring, when they 
commenced the siege. As he descended the slope of Epipole, 
the whole Syracusan force went out in a body to hail his arrival 
and accompany him into the city.! 

Few incidents throughout the whole siege of Syracuse appear 
so unaccountable as the fact, that the proceedings and march of 
Gylippus, from his landing at Himera to the moment of his enter- 
ing the town, were accomplished without the smallest resistance 
on the part of Nikias. After this instant, the besiegers pass from 
incontestable superiority in the field, and apparent certainty of 
prospective capture of the city, to a state of inferiority, not only 
excluding all hope of capture, but even sinking, step by step, into 
absolute ruin. Yet Nikias had remained with his eyes shut and 
his hands tied, not making the least effort to obstruct so fatal a 
consummation. After having despised Gylippus, in his voyage 
along the coast of Italy, as a freebooter with four ships, he now 
despises him not less at the head of an army marching from 
Himera. If he was taken unawares, as he really appears to have 
been,? the fault was altogether his own, and the ignorance such 
as we must almost call voluntary. For the approach of Gylip- 
pus must have been well known to him beforehand. He must 
have learned from the four ships which he sent to Rhegium, that 
Gylippus had already touched thither in passing through the 
strait, on his way to Himera. He must therefore have been well 
aware, that the purpose was to attempt the relief of Syracuse by 
an army from the interior; and his correspondence among the 
Sikel tribes must have placed him in cognizance of the equip- 
ment going on at Himera. Moreover, when we recollect that 
Gylippus reached that place without either troops or arms; that 
he had to obtain forces not merely from Himera, but also from 
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Selinus and Gela, as well as to sound the Sikel towns, not all of 
them friendly ; lastly; that he had to march all across the island, 
partly through hostile territory, it is impossible to allow less 
interval than a fortnight or three weeks between his landing at 
Himera and his arrival at Epipole. Farther, Nikias must have. 

‘learned, through his intelligence in the interior of Syracuse, the 

_important revolution which had taken place in Syracusan opinion 
through the arrival of Goggylus, even before the landing of 
Gylippus in Sicily was known. He was apprized, from that 
moment, that he had to take measures, not only against renewed 
obstinate hostility within the town, but against a fresh invading 
enemy without. Lastly, that enemy had first to march all across 
Sicily, during which march he might have been embarrassed and 
perhaps defeated,! and could then approach Syracuse only by 
one road, over the high ground of Euryalus in the Athenian 
rear, through passes few in number, easy to defend, by which 
Nikias had himself first approached, and through which he had 
only got by a well-laid plan of surprise. Yet Nikias leaves these 
passes unoccupied and undefended; he takes not a single new 
precaution; the relieving army enters Syracuse as it were over 
a broad and free plain. 

If we are amazed at the insolent carelessness with which 
Nikias disdained the commonest precautions for repelling the 
foreknown approach, by sea, of an enemy formidable even single- 
handed, what are we to say of that unaccountable blindness which 
led him to neglect the same enemy when coming at the head of a 
relieving army, and to omit the most obvious means of defence 
in a crisis upon which his future fate turned? Homer would have 
designated such neglect as a temporary delirium inflicted by the 
fearful inspiration of Até: the historian has no such explanatory 
name to give, and can only note it as a sad and suitable prelude 
to the calamities too nearly at hand. 

At the moment when the fortunate Spartan auxiliary was thus 


+ Compare an incident in the ensuing year, Thucyd, vii, 32. The Athe- 
nians, at a moment when they had become much weaker than they were 
now, had influence enough among the Sikel tribes to raise opposition to the 
march of a corps coming from the interior to the help of Syracuse. This 
auxiliary corps was defeated and nearly destroyed in its march. 
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allowed to march quietly into Syracuse, the Athenian double wall 
of circumvallation, between the southern cliff of Epipole and the 
Great Harbor, eight stadia long, was all but completed: a few 
yards only of the end close to the harbor were wanting. But 
Gylippus cared not to interrupt its completion. He aimed at 
higher objects, and he knew, what Nikias, unhappily, never felt 
and never lived to learn, the immense advantage of turning 
to active account that first impression and full tide of confidence” 
which his arrival had just infused into the Syracusans. Hardly 
had he accomplished his junction with them, when he marshalled 
the united force in order of battle, and marched up to the lines 
of the Athenians. Amazed as they were, and struck dumb by 
his unexpected arrival, they too formed in battle order, and 
awaited his approach. His first proceeding, marked how much 
the odds of the game were changed. Hesent a herald to tender 
to them a five days’ armistice, on condition that they should col- 
lect their effects and withdraw from the island. Nikias disdained 
to return any reply to this insulting proposal; but his conduct 
showed how much He felt, as well as Gylippus, that the tide was 
now turned. For when the Spartan commander, perceiving now 
for the first time the disorderly trim of his Syracusan hoplites, 
thought fit to retreat into more open ground farther removed from 
the walls, probably in order that he might have a better field for 
his cavalry, Nikias declined to follow him, and remained in. posi- 
tion. close to his own fortifications.! This was tantamount to a 
confession of inferiority in the field. It was a virtual abandon- 
ment of the capture of Syracuse, a tacit admission that the 
Athenians could hope for nothing better in the end than the 
humiliating offer which the herald had just. made to them. So 
it seems to have been felt by both parties; for from this time 
forward, the Syracusans become and continue aggressors, the 
Athenians remaining always on the defensive, except for one 
brief instant after the arrival of Demosthenés. 

After drawing off his troops and keeping them encamped for 
that night on the Temenite cliff, seemingly within the added for- 
tified inclosure of Syracuse, Gylippus brought them out again 
the next morning, and marshalled them in front of the Athenian 
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lines, as if about to attack. But while the attention of the 
Athenians was thus engaged, he sent a detachment to surprise 
the fort of Labdalum, which was not within view of their lines. 
The enterprise was completely successful. The fort was taken, 
and the garrison put to the sword ; while the Syracusans gained 
another unexpected advantage during the day, by the capture of 
one of the Athenian triremes which was watching their harbor. 
Gylippus pursued his successes actively, by immediately begin- 
ning the construction of a fresh counter-wall, from the outer city 
wall in a northwesterly direction aslant up the slope of Epipole ; 
so as to traverse the intended line of the Athenian circumvalla- 
tion on the north side of their Circle, and render blockade im- 
possible. He availed himself, for this purpose, of stones laid by 
the Athenians for their own circumvallation, at the same time 
alarming them by threatening attack upon their lower wall, be- 
tween the southern cliff of Epipole and the Great Harbor, which 
was now just finished, so as to leave their troops disposable for 
action on the higher ground. Against one part of the wall, which 
seemed weaker than the rest, he attempted a nocturnal surprise, 
but finding the Athenians in vigilant guard without, he was forced 
to retire. This part of the wall was now heightened, and the 
Athenians took charge of it themselves, distributing their allies 
along the remainder.! 

These attacks, however, appear to have been chiefly intended 
’ as diversions, in order to hinder the enemy from obstructing the 
completion of the counter-wall.. Now was the time for Nikias to 
adopt vigorous aggressive measures both against this wall and 
against the Syracusans in the field, unless he chose to relinquish 
all hope of ever being able to beleaguer Syracuse. And, indeed, 
he seems actually to have relinquished such hope, even thus early 
after he had seemed certain master of the city. . For he now un- 
dertook a measure altogether new ; highly important in itself, but 
indicating an altered scheme of policy. He resolved to fortify 
Cape Plemmyrium,— the rocky promontory which forms one 
extremity of the narrow entrance of the Great Harbor, immedi- 
ately south of the point of Ortygia,—and to make it a secure 
main station for the fleet and stores, The fleet had been hitherto 
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stationed in close neighborhood of the land-force, in a fortified 
position at the extremity of the double blockading wall between 
the southern cliff of Epipole and the Great Harbor. From such 
a station in the interior of the harbor, it was difficult for the 
Athenian triremes to perform the duties incumbent on them, of 
watching the two ports of Syracuse —one on each side of the 
isthmus which joins Ortygia to the mainland — so as to prevent 
any exit of ships from within, or ingress of ships from without, 
and of insuring the unobstructed admission by sea of supplies for 
their own army. For both these purposes, the station of Plem- 
myrium was far more convenient; and Nikias now saw that 
henceforward his operations would be for the most part maritime. 
Without confessing it openly, he thus practically acknowledged 
that the superiority of land-force had passed to the side of his 
opponents, and that a successful prosecution of the blockade had 
become impossible.1 

Three forts, one of considerable size and two subsidiary, were 
erected on the sea-board of Cape Plemmyrium, which became the 
station for triremes as well as for ships of burden. Though the 
situation was found convenient for all naval operations, it entailed 
also serious disadvantages ; being destitute of any spring of water, 
such as the memorable fountain of Arethusa on the opposite 
island of Ortygia. So that for supplies of water, and of wood 
also, the crews of the ships had to range a considerable distance, 
exposed to surprise from the numerous Syracusan cavalry placed 
in garrison at the temple of Zeus Olympius. Day after day, 
losses were sustained in this manner, besides the increased facili- 
ties given for desertion, which soon fatally diminished the efficiency 
of each ship’s crew. -As the Athenian hopes of success now de- 
clined, both the slaves and the numerous foreigners who served 
in their navy became disposed to steal away. And though the 
ships of war, down to this time, had been scarcely at all engaged 
in actual warfare, yet they had been for many months con- 
tinually at sea and on the watch, without any opportunity of 
hauling ashore to refit. Hence the naval force, now about to 
be called into action as the chief hope of the Athenians, was 
found lamentably degenerated from that ostentatious perfection 
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in which it had set sail fifteen months before, from the harbor of 
Peirzus. 

The erection of the new forts at Plemmyrium, while by with- 
drawing the Athenian forces it left Gylippus unopposed in the 
prosecution of his counter-wall, at the same time emboldened him 
by the manifest decline of hope which it implied. Day after day 
he brought out his Syracusans in battle-array, planting them near 
the Athenian lines ; but the Athenians showed no disposition to 
attack. At length he took advantage of what he thought a 
favorable opportunity to make the attack himself; but the ground 
was so hemmed in by various walls — the Athenian fortified lines 
on one side, the Syracusan front or Temenitic fortification on . 
another, and the counter-wall now in course of construction on a 
third — that his cavalry and darters had no space to act. Accord- 
ingly, the Syracusan hoplites, having to fight without these aux- 
iliaries, were beaten and driven back with loss, the Corinthian 
Goggylus being among the slain.1 On the next day, Gylippus 
had the prudence to take the blame of this defeat upon himself. 
Ti was all owing to his mistake, he publicly confessed, in having 
made choice of a confined space wherein neither cavalry nor 
darters could avail. He would presently give them another op- 
portunity, in a fairer field, and he exhorted them to show their 
inbred superiority, as Dorians and Peloponnesians, by chasing 
these Jonians with their rabble of islanders out of Sicily. Accord- 
ingly, after no long time, he again brought them up in order of 
battle; taking care, however, to keep in the open space, beyond 
the extremity of the walls and fortifications. 

On this occasion, Nikias did not decline the combat, but marched 
out into the open space to meet him. He probably felt encour- 
aged by the result of the recent action; but there was a farther 
and more pressing motive. The counter-wall of intersection, 
which the Syracusans were constructing, was on the point of cut- 
ting the Athenian line of circumvallation, so that it was essential 
for Nikias to attack without delay, unless he formally abnegated 
all farther hope of successful siege. Nor could the army endure, 
in spite of altered fortune, irrevocably to shut themselves out 
from such hope, without one struggle more. Both armies were 
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therefore ranged in battle order on the open space beyond the 
walls, higher up the slope of Epipole; Gylippus placing his 
cavalry and darters to the right of his line, on the highest and 
most open ground. In the midst of the action between the hop- 
lites on both sides, these troops on the right charged the left flank 
of the Athenians with such vigor, that they completely broke it. 
The whole Athenian army underwent a thorough defeat, and 
only found shelter within its fortified limes. And in the course 
of the very next night, the Syracusan counter-wall was pushed 
so far as to traverse and get beyond the projected line of Athe- 
nian blockade, reaching presently as far as the edge of the northern 
cliff: so that Syracuse was now safe, unless the enemy should 
not only recover their superiority in the field, but also become 
strong enough to storm and carry the new-built wall. 

Farther defence was also obtained by the safe arrival of the 
Corinthian, Ambrakiotic, and Leukaidian fleet of twelve triremes, 
under Erasinidés, which Nikias had vainly endeavored to inter- 
cept. He had sent twenty sail fo the southern coast of Italy ; 
but the new-comers had had the good luck to avoid them. 

Erasinidés and his division lent their hands to the execution 
of a work which completed the scheme of defence for the city. 
Gylippus took the precaution of constructing a fort or redoubt on 
the high ground of Epipole, so as to command the approach to 
Syracuse from the high ground of Euryalus; a step which Her- 
mokratés had not thought of until too late, and which Nikias had 
never thought of at all, during his period of triumph and mastery. 
He erected a new fort on a suitable point of the high ground, 
backed by three fortified positions or encampments at proper dis- 
tances in the rear of it, intended for bodies of troops to support the 
advanced post in case it was attacked. A continuous wall was 
then carried from this advanced post down the slope of Epipole, 
so as to reach and join the counter-wall recently constructed ; 
whereby this counter-wall, already traversing and cutting the 
Athenian line of circumvallation, became in fact prolonged up the 
whole slope of Epipole, and barred all direct ‘access from the 
Athenians in their existing lines up to the summit of that emi- 
nence, as well as up to the northern cliff. The Syracusans had 
now one continuous and uninterrupted line of defence; a long 
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single wall, resting at one extremity on the new-built fort upon 
the high ground of Epipolz, at the other extremity, upon the city 
wall. This wall was only single; but it was defended, along its 
whole length, by the permanent detachments occupying the three 
several fortified positions or encampments just mentioned. One 
of these positions was occupied by native Syracusans; a second, 
by Sicilian Greeks; a third, by other allies. Such was the 
improved and systematic scheme of defence which the genius of 
Gylippus first projected, and which he brought to execution at 
the present moment:! a scheme, the full value of which will be 
appreciated when we come to describe the proceedings of the 
second Athenian armament under Demosthenés. 

Not content with having placed the Syracusans out of the reach 
of danger, Gylippus took advantage of their renewed confidence 
to infuse into them projects of retaliation against the enemy who 
had brought them so near to ruin. They began to equip their 
ships in the harbor, and to put their seamen under training, in 
hopes of qualifying themselves to contend with the Athenians 
even on their own element; while Gylippus himself quitted the 
city to visit the various cities of the island, and to get together 
farther reinforcements, naval as well as military. And as it was 
foreseen that Nikias on his part would probably demand aid from 
Athens, envoys, Syracusan as well as Corinthian, were despatched 
to Peloponnesus, to urge the necessity of forwarding additional 
troops, even in merchant vessels, if no triremes could be spared 
to convey them.? Should no reinforcements reach the Athenian 
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camp, the Syracusans well knew that its efficiency must diminish 
by every month’s delay, while their own strength, in spite of 
heavy cost and effort, was growing with their increased prospects 
of success. 

If this double conviction was present to sustain the ardor of the 
Syracusans, it was not less painfully felt amidst the Athenian 
camp, now blocked up like a besieged city, and enjoying no free 
movement except through their ships and their command of the 
sea. Nikias saw that if Gylippus should return with any con- 
siderable additional force, even the attack upon him by land 
would become too powerful to resist, besides the increasing disor- 
ganization of his fleet. He became fully convinced that to remain as 
they were was absolute ruin. As all possibility of prosecuting the 
siege of Syracuse successfully was now at an end, asound judgment 
would have dictated that his position in the harbor had become 
useless as well as dangerous, and that the sooner it was evacu- 
ated the better. Probably Demosthenés would have acted thus, 
under similar circumstances; but such foresight and resolution 
were not in the character of Nikias, who was afraid, moreover, of 
the blame which it would bring down upon him at home, if not 
from his own army. Not venturing to quit his position without 
orders from Athens, he determined to send home thither an undis- 
guised account of his critical position, and to solicit either rein- 
forcements or instructions to return. 

It was now, indeed, the end of September (2.0. 414), so that ve 
could not even hope for an answer before midwinter, nor for rein- 
forcements, if such were to be sent, until the ensuing spring was 
far advanced. Nevertheless, he determined to encounter this risk, 
and to trust to vigilant precautions for safety during the interval, 
precautions which, as the result will show, were within a hair’s 
breadth of proving insufficient. But as it was of the last importance 
to him to make his countrymen at home fully sensible of the 
grave danger of his position, he resolved to transmit a written 
despatch ; not trusting to the oral statement of a messenger, who 
might be wanting either in courage, in presence of mind, or in 
competent expression, to impress the full and sad truth upon 4 
reluctant audience. Accordingly he sent home a despatch, which 
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seems to have reached Athens about the end of November, and 
was read formally in the public assembly by the secretary of the 
city. Preserved by Thucydidés verbatim, it stands as one of the 
most interesting remnants of antiquity, and well deserves a literal 
translation. f 

“ Our previous proceedings have been already made known to 
you, Athenians, in many other despatches ;! but the present 
crisis is such as to require your deliberation more than ever, 
when you shall have heard the situation in which we stand. 
After we had overcome in many engagements the Syracusans, 
against whom we were sent, and had built the fortified lines 
which we now occupy, there came upon us the Lacedemonian 
Gylippus, with an army partly Peloponnesian, partly Sicilian. 
Him too we defeated, in the first action; but in a second, we 
were overwhelmed by a crowd of cavalry and darters, and forced 
to retire within our lines. And thus the superior number of our 
enemies has compelled us to suspend our circumvallation, and 
remain inactive; indeed, we cannot employ in the field even the 
full force which we. possess, since a portion of our hoplites are 
necessarily required for the protection of our walls. Meanwhile 
the enemy have carried out a single intersecting counter-wall 
beyond our line of circumvallation, so that we can no longer con- 
tinue the latter to completion, unless we have force enough to 
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attack and storm their counter-wall. And things have come to 
such a pass, that we, who profess to besiege others, are ourselves 
rather the party besieged, by land at least, since the cavalry 
leave us scarce any liberty of motion. Farther, the enemy have 
sent envoys to Peloponnesus to obtain reinforcements, while 
Gylippus in person is going round the Sicilian cities, trying to 
stir up to action such of them as are now neutral, and to get, 
from the rest, additional naval and military supplies. For it is 
their determination, as I understand, not merely to assail our 
lines on shore with their land-force, but also to attack us by sea 
with their ships. 

“Be not shocked when I tell you, that they intend to become 
aggressors even at sea. They know well, that our fleet was at first 
in high condition, with dry ships! and excellent crews; but now the 
ships have rotted, from remaining too long at sea, and the crews 
are ruined. Nor have we the means of hauling our ships ashore 
to refit, since the enemy’s fleet, equal or superior in numbers, 
always appears on the point of attacking us. We see them in 
constant practice, and they can choose their own moment for 
attack. Moreover, they can keep their ships high and dry more 
than we can; for they are not engaged in maintaining watch 
upon others ; while to us, who are obliged to retain all our fleet 
on guard, nothing less than prodigious superiority of number 
could insure the like facility. And were we to relax ever so 
little in our vigilance, we should no longer be sure of our sup- 
plies, which we bring in even now with difficulty close under 
their walls. 

“Our crews, too, have been and are still wasting away from 
various causes. Among the seamen who are our own citizens, 
many, in going to a distance for wood, for water, or for pillage, 
are cut off by the Syracusan cavalry. Such of them as are 
slaves, desert, now that our superiority is gone, and that we have 
come to equal chances with our enemy; while the foreigners 
whom we pressed into our service, make off straight to some of 
the neighboring cities; and those who came, tempted by high 


1 It seems, that in Greek ship-building, moist and unseasoned wood was 
preferred, from the facility of bending it into the PRORSE shape (Theophras- 
tus, Hist. Plant. v, 7, 4). 
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pay, under the idea of enriching themselves by traffic rather 
than of fighting, now that they find the enemy in full competence 
to cope with us by sea as well as by land, either go over to him 
as professed deserters, or get away as they can amidst the wide 
area of Sicily.! Nay, there are even some, who, while trafficking 


1 Thucyd. vii, 13. Kat of gévoe of wiv dvayracrol éoBavtec, ebdd¢ Kata 
Tag TOAELG aroxwpovory, ol dé Imd weyGAov wood Td mpdTov éxapdévrec, 
kat oiduevor xpnpartetoSar uaAAov 7) uayetodat, Ererdy mapa yvouny vabTLKov 
Te 67 Kal TaAAG and TOY ToOAEMiny dvSEecTaTa dpdowv, ol piv er’ adTo- 
portac mpodacet dmépyorvrat, of O& &¢ Exaotos Sivavtat TOAAR 0’ 
h Zuceria, 

All the commentators bestow long notes in explanation of this phrase é7” 
airouohiag mpopacet drépyovrat: but I cannot think that any of them are 
successful. There are even some who despair of success so much, as to 
wish to change abrouodiac by conjecture; see the citations in Poppo’s long 
note. 

But surely the literal sense of the words is here both defensible and 
instructive: “Some of them depart under pretence (or profession) of being 
deserters to the enemy.’ All the commentators reject this meaning, 
because they say, itis absurd to talk of a man’s announcing beforehand 
that he intends to desert to the enemy, and giving that as an excuse for 
quitting the camp. Such is not, in my judgment, the meaning of the word 
mpovacer here. It does not denote what a man said before he quitted the 
Athenian camp, he would of course say nothing of his intention to any one, 
but the color which he would put upon his conduct after he got within the 
Syracusan lines. He would present himself to them as a deserter to their 
cause ; he would profess anxiety to take part in the defence; he would 
pretend to be tired of the oppressive Athenian dominion ; for it is to be 
recollected, that all or most of these deserters were men belonging to the 
subject-allies of Athens. Those who passed over to the Syracusan lines 
would naturally recommend themselves by making profession of such dis- 
positions, even though they did not really feel any such; for their real 
reason was, that the Athenian service had now become irksome, unprofit- 
able, and dangerous; and the easiest manner of getting away from it was, 
to pass over as a deserter to Syracuse. : 

Nikias distinguishes these men from others, “who got away, as they 
could find opportunity, to some part or other of Sicily.” These latter also 
would of course keep their intention of departing secret, until they got safe 
away into some Sicilian town ; but when once there, they would make no 
profession of any feeling which they did not entertain. If they said any- 
thing, they would tell the plain truth, that they were making their escape 
from a position which now gave them more trouble than profit. 

It appears to me \that the words én’ abrouodia¢g xpodacer will bear this 
sense perfectly well, and that it is the real meaning of Nikias. 
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here on their own account, bribe the trierarchs to accept Hykka- 
rian slaves as substitutes, and thus destroy the strict discipline of 
our marine. And you know as well as I, that no crew ever con- 
tinues long in perfect condition, and that the first class of seamen, 
who set the ship in motion, and maintain the uniformity of the 
oar-stroke, is but a small fraction of the whole number. 

« Among all these embarrassments, the worst of all is, that I 
as general can neither prevent ‘the mischief, from the difficulty 
of your tempers to govern, nor can I provide supplementary 
recruits elsewhere, as the enemy can easily do from many places 
open tohim. We have nothing but the original stock which we 
brought out with us, both to make good losses and to do present 
duty; for Naxus and Katana, our only present allies, are of 
insignificant strength. And if our enemy gain but one farther 
point,— if the Italian cities, from whence we now draw our sup- 
plies, should turn against us, under the impression of our present 
bad condition, with no reinforcement arriving from you, — we 
shall be starved out, and he will bring the war to triumphant 
close, even without a battle. 

“ Pleasanter news than these I could easily have found to send 
you ; but assuredly nothing so useful, seeing that the full knowl- 
edge of the state of affairs here is essential to your deliberations. 
Moreover, I thought it even the safer policy to tell you the truth 
without disguise, understanding as I do your real dispositions, 
that you never listen willingly to any but the most favorable 
assurances, yet are angry in the end if they turn to unfavorable 
results. Be thoroughly satisfied, that in regard to the force 
against which you originally sent us, both your generals and 
your soldiers have done themselves no discredit. But now that 
all Sicily is united against us, and that farther reinforcements are 
expected from Peloponnesus, you must take your resolution with 
full knowledge that we here have not even strength to contend 


Even before the Peloponnesian war was begun, the Corinthian enyoy at 
Sparta affirms that the Athenians cannot depend upon their seamen stand- 
ing true to them, since their navy was manned with hired foreign seamen 
rather than with natives — dvyry yap 9 ASnvaiwy dbvautc uaAAov 7 Cikeia 
(Thucyd. i, 121). The statement of Nikias proves that this remark was to 
& great extent well founded. 
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against our present difficulties. You must either send for us 
home, or you must send us a second army, land-force as well as 
nayal, not inferior to that which is now here, together with a con- 
siderable supply of money. You must farther send a successor 
to supersede me, as I am incapable of work from a disease 
in the kidneys. I think myself entitled to ask this indulgence at 
your hands, for while my health lasted I did you much good 
service in various military commands. But whatever you intend, 
do it at the first opening of spring, without any delay: for the 
new succors which the enemy is getting together in Sicily, will 
soon be here, and those which are to come from Peloponnesus, 
though they will be longer in arriving, yet, if you do not keep 
watch, will either elude or forestall you as they have already once 
done.” 1 

Such was the memorable despatch of Nikias, which was read 
to the public assembly of Athens about the end of November, 
or beginning of December, 414 B.c., brought by officers who 
strengthened its effect by their own oral communications, and 
answered all such inquiries-as were put to them.2 We have 
much reason to regret that Thucydidés does not give us any idea 
of the debate which so gloomy a revelation called forth. He 
tells us merely the result: the Athenians resolved to comply 
with the second portion of the alternative put by Nikias ; not to 
send for the present armament home, but to reinforce it by a 
second powerful armament, both of land and naval force, in pros- 
ecution of the same objects. But they declined his other personal 
request, and insisted on continuing him in command ; passing a 
vote, however, to name Menander and Euthydemus, officers 
already in the army before Syracuse, joint commanders along 
with him, in order to assist him in his laborious duties. ‘They 
sent Eurymedon speedily, about the winter solstice, in command 
of ten triremes to Syracuse, carrying one hundred and twenty 
talents of silver, together with assurances of coming aid to the 
suffering army. And they resolved to equip a new and formida- 
ble force, under Demosthenés and Eurymedon, to go thither as 
reinforcement in the earliest months of the spring. Demosthenés 


1 Thucyd. vii, 11-15. 2 Thucyd. vii, 10. 
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was directed to employ himself actively in getting this larger 
force ready.1 
This letter of Nikias —so authentic, so full of matter, and so 
characteristic of the manners of the tinfe— suggests several seri- 
ous reflections, in reference both to himself and to the Athenian 
people. As to himself, there is nothing so remarkable as the 
sentence of condemnation which it pronounces on his own past 
proceedings in Sicily. When we find him lamenting the wear and 
tear of the armament, and treating the fact as notorious that 
even the best naval force could only maintain itself in good 
condition for a short time, what graver condemnation could be 
passed upon those eight months which he wasted in trifling 
measures, after his arrival in Sicily, before commencing the siege 
of Syracuse? When he announces that the arrival of Gylippus 
with his auxiliary force before Syracuse, made the difference to 
the Athenian army between triumph and something bordering on 
ruin, the inquiry naturally suggests itself, whether he had done 
his best to anticipate, and what precautions he had himself taken 
__ to prevent, the coming of the Spartan general. To which the 
answer must be, that, so far from anticipating the arrival of new 
enemies as a possible danger, he had almost invited them from 
abroad by his delay, and that he had taken no precautions at all 
against them, though forewarned and having sufficient means at 
his disposal. The desertion and demoralization of his naval force, 
doubtless but too real, was, as he himself points out, mainly the 
consequence of this turn of fortune, and was also the first com- 
mencement of that unmanageable temper of the Athenian 
soldiery, numbered among his difficulties. For it would be in- 


1 Thucyd. vii, 16. There is here a doubt as to the Teading, between one 
hundred and twenty talents, or twenty talents. a 

I agree with Dr. Arnold and other commentators in thinking that the 
money taken out by Eurymedon was far more probably the larger sum of 
the two, than the smaller. The former reading seems to deserve the pref- 
erence. Besides, Diodorus states that Hurymedon took out with him one 
hundred and forty talents: his authority, indeed, does noé count for much, 
but it counts for something, in coincidence with a certain force of intrinsic 
probability (Diodor. xiii, 8). 

On an occasion such as this, to send a very small sum, such as twenty 
talents, would produce a discouraging effect upon the armament. 
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justice to this unfortunate army not to recognize that they first 
acquiesced patiently in prolonged inaction, because their general 
directed it, and next did their duty most gallantly in the opera- 
tions of the siege, down to the death of Lamachus. 

If even with our imperfect knowledge of the case, the ruin 
complained of by Nikias be distinctly traceable to his own 
remissness and oversight, much more must this conviction have 
been felt by intelligent Athenians, both in the camp and in the 
city, as we shall see by the conduct of Demostheénés ! hereafter to 
be related. Let us conceive the series of despatches, to which 
Nikias himself alludes, as having been transmitted home, from 
their commencement. We must recollect that the expedition 
was originally sent from Athens with hopes of the most glowing 
character, and with a consciousness of extraordinary efforts about 
to be rewarded with commensurate triumphs. For some months, 
the despatches of the general disclose nothing but movements 
either abortive or inglorious; adorned, indeed, by one barren 
victory, but accompanied by an intimation that he must wait till 
the spring, and that reinforcements must be sent to him, before 
he can undertake the really serious enterprise. Though the. 
disappointment occasioned by this news at Athens must have 
been mortifying, nevertheless his requisition was complied with ; 
and the despatches of Nikias, during the spring and summer of 
414 B.c., become cheering. The siege of Syracuse is described 
as proceeding successfully, and at length, about July or August, 
as being on the point of coming to a triumphant close, in spite of 
a Spartan adventurer, named Gylippus, making his way across 
the Ionian sea with a force too contemptible to be noticed. Sud- 
denly, without any intermediate step to smoothe the transition, 
comes a despatch announcing that this adventurer has marched 
into Syracuse at the head of a potverful army, and that the 
Athenians are thrown upon the defensive, without power of pro- 
veeding with the siege. This is followed, after a short time, 
by the gloomy and almost desperate communication above trans- 
lated. 

When we thus look at the despatch, not merely as it stands 
singly, but as falling in series with its antecedents, the natural 


1 Thucyd. vii, 42. 
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effect which we should suppose it likely to produce upon the 
Athenians, would be a vehement burst of wrath afid displeasure 
against Nikias. Upon the most candid and impartial scrutiny, 
he deserved nothing less. And when we consider, farther, the 
character generally ascribed by historians of Greece to the Athe- 
nian people, that they are represented as fickle, ungrateful, and 
irritable, by standing habit; as abandoning upon the most trifling 
grounds those whom they had once esteemed, forgetting all prior 
services, visiting upon innocent generals the unavoidable misfor- 
tunes of war, and impelled by nothing better than demagogic 
excitements, we naturally expect that the blame really deserved 
by Nikias would be exaggerated beyond all due measure, and 
break forth in a storm of violence and fury. Yet what is the 
actual resolution taken in consequence of his despatch, after the 
full and free debate of the Athenian assembly ? Not a word of 
blame or displeasure is proclaimed. Doubtless there must have 
been individual speakers who criticized him as he deserved. To 
suppose the contrary, would be to think meanly indeed of the 
Athenian assembly. But the general vote was one not simply 
imputing no blame, but even pronouncing continued and unabated 
confidence. The people positively refuse to relieve him from the 
command, though he himself solicits it in a manner sincere and 
even touching. So great is the value which they set upon his 
services, and the esteem which they entertain for his character, 
that they will not avail themselves of the easy opportunity which 
he himself provides to get rid of him. 

It is not by way of compliment to the Athenians that I make 
these remarks on their present proceeding. Quite the contrary. 
The misplaced confidence of the Athenians in Nikias, on more 
than one previous occasion, but especially on this, betrays an 
incapacity of appreciating facts immediately before their eyes, 
and a blindness to decisive and multiplied evidences of incompe- 
tency, which is one of the least creditable manifestations of their 
political history. But we do learn from it a clear lesson, that the 
habitual defects of the Athenian character were very different 
from what historians commonly impute to them. Instead of being 
fickle, we find them tenacious in the extreme of confidence once 
bestowed, and of schemes once embarked upon: instead of ingrat- 
itude for :rvices actually rendered, we find credit given for ser- 
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vices which an officer ought to have rendered, but has not: instead 
of angry captiousness, we discover an indulgence not merely gen- — 
erous, but even culpable, in the midst of disappointment and 
humiliation: instead of a public assembly, wherein, as it-is com- 
monly depicted, the criminative orators were omnipotent, and 
could bring to condemnation any unsuccessful general, however 
meritorious ; we see that even grave and well-founded accusations 
make no impression upon the people in opposition to preéstab- 
lished personal esteem ; and personal esteem for a man who not 
only was no demagogue, but in every respect the opposite of a 
demagogue: an oligarch by taste, sentiment, and position; who 
yielded to the democracy nothing more than sincere obedience, 
coupled with gentleness and munificence in his private bearing. 
If Kleon had committed but a small part of those capital blunders 


which discredit the military career of Nikias, he would have been 


irretrievably ruined. So much weaker was his hold upon his 
countrymen, by means of demagogic excellences, as compared 
with those causes which attracted confidence to Nikias; his great 
family and position, his -wealth dexterously expended, his known 
incorruptibility against bribes, and even comparative absence of 
personal ambition, his personal courage combined with reputation 
for caution, his decorous private life and ultra-religious habits. 
All this assemblage of negative merits, and decencies of daily 
life, in a citizen whose station might have enabled him to act 
with the insolence of Alkibiadés, placed Nikias on a far firmer 
basis of public esteem than the mere power of accusatory speech 
in the public assembly or the dikastery could have done. It 
entitled him to have the most indulgent construction put upon all 
his short-comings, and spread a fatal varnish over his glaring 
incompetence for all grave and responsible command. 

The incident now before us is one of the most instructive in all 
history, as an illustration of the usual sentiment, and strongest 
causes of error, prevalent among the Athenian democracy, and 


as a refutation of that exaggerated mischief which it is common 


to impute to the person called a demagogue. Happy would it 
have been for Athens had she now had Kleon present, or any 
other demagogue of equal power, at that public assembly which 
took the melancholy resolution of sending fresh forces to Sicily 
and continuing Nikias in the command! The case was one in 
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which the accusatory eloquence of the demagogue was especially 
ealled for, to expose the real past mismanagement of Nikias, to 
break down that undeserved confidence in his ability and caution 
which had grown into a sentiment of faith or routine, to prove 
how much mischief he had already done, and how much more he 
would do if continued.!_ Unluckily for Athens, she had now no 
demagogue who could convince the assembly beforehand of this 
truth, and prevent them from taking the most unwise and de- 
structive resolution ever passed in the Pnyx. 

What makes the resolution so peculiarly discreditable, is, that 
it was adopted in defiance of clear and present evidence. To 
persist in the siege of Syracuse, under present circumstances, was 
sad misjudgment; to persist in it with Nikias as commander, was 
hardly less than insanity. The first expedition, though even that 
- was rash and ill-conceived, nevertheless presented tempting hopes 
which explain, if they do not excuse, the too light estimate of 
impossibility of lasting possession. Moreover, there was at that 
time a confusion, — between the narrow objects connected with 
Leontini and Egesta, and thé larger acquisitions to be realized 
through the siege of Syracuse, — which prevented any clear and 
unanimous estimate of the undertaking in the Athenian mind. 
But now, the circumstances of Sicily were fully known: the 
mendacious promises of Egesta had been exposed; the hopes of 
allies for Athens in the island were seen to be futile; while 
Syracuse, armed with a Spartan general and Peloponnesian aid, 
had not only become inexpugnable, but had assumed the ageres- 
sive: lastly, the chance of a renewal of Peloponnesian hostility 
against Attica had been now raised into certainty. While perse- 
verance in the siege of Syracuse, therefore, under circumstances 
so unpromising and under such necessity for increased exertions 
at home, was a melancholy imprudence in itself, perseverance in 
employing Nikias converted that imprudence into ruin, which 
even the addition of an energetic colleague in the person of 


1 Plutarch (Nikias, c. 20) tells us that the Athenians had been disposed _ 
to send asecond armament to Sicily, even before the despatch of Nikias 
reached them; but that they had been prevented by certain men who were 
envious (¢96vw) of the glory and good fortune of Nikias. 

No judgment can be more inconsistent with the facts of the case than 
this, facts recounted in general terms even by Pletarch himself. 
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Demosthenés was not sufficient to avert. Those who study the 
conduct of the Athenian people on this occasion, will not be> dis- 
posed to repeat against them the charge of fickleness which forms 
one of the standing reproaches against democracy. Their mis- 
take here arose from the very apposite quality; from what may 
be called obtuseness, or inability to get clear of two sentiments 
which had become deeply engraven on their minds; ideas of 
Sicilian conquest, and confidence in Nikias. 

A little more of this alleged fickleness——or easy escape from 
past associations and impressibility to actual circumstances — 
would have been at the present juncture a tutelary quality to 
Athens. She would then have appreciated more justly the in- 
ereased hazards thickening around her both in Sicily and at 
home. War with Sparta, though not yet actually proclaimed, 
had become impending and inevitable. Even in the preceding 
winter, the Lacedemonians had listened favorably to the recom- 
mendation of Alkibiadés! that they should establish a fortified 
post at Dekeleia in Attica. They had not yet indeed brought 
themselves to execution of this resolve; for the peace between 
them and Athens, though indirectly broken in many ways, still 
subsisted in name, and they hesitated to break it openly, partly 
because they knew that the breach of peace had been on their 
side at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war; attributing to 
this fault their capital misfortune at Sphakteria.2 Athens on her 
side had also scrupulously avoided direct violation of the Lace- 
dzmonian territory, in spite of much solicitation from her allies 
at Argos. But her reserve on this point gave way during the 
present summer, probably at the time when her prospect of 
taking Syracuse appeared certain. The Lacedemonians having 
invaded and plundered the Argeian territory, thirty Athenian tri- 
remes were sent to aid in its defence, under Pythodérus with two 
colleagues. ‘This armament disembarked on the eastern coast of 
Laconia near Prasie and committed devastations: which direct 
act of hostility — coming in addition to the marauding excursions 
of the garrison of Pylos, and to the refusal of pacific redress 
at Athens— satisfied the Lacedemonians that the peace had 


? Thucyd. vi, 93. ? Thucyd. vii, 18. 
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been now first and undeniably broken by their enemy, so that 
they might with a safe conscience recommence the war.) . 

Such was the state of feeling between the two great powers of 
Central Greece in November 414 B.c., when the envoys arrived 
from Syracuse ; envoys from Nikias on the one part, from Gy- 
lippus and the Syracusans on the other; each urgently calling for 
farther support. The Corinthians and Syracusans vehemently 
pressed their claims at Sparta; nor was Alkibiadés again want- 
ing, to renew his instances for the occupation of Dekeleia. It 
was in the face of this impending liability to renewed Pelopon- 
nesian invasion that the Athenians took their resolution, above 
commented on, to send a second army to Syracuse and prosecute 
the siege with vigor. If there were any hesitation yet remaining 
on the part of the Lacedemonians, it disappeared so soon as they 
were made aware of the imprudent resolution of Athens; which 
not only created an imperative necessity for sustaining Syracuse, 
but also rendered Athens so much more vulnerable at home, by 
removing the better part of her force. Accordingly, very soon 
after the vote passed at Athens, an equally decisive resolution 
for direct hostilities was adopted at Sparta. It was determined 
that a Peloponnesian allied force should be immediately pre- 
pared, to be sent at the first opening of spring to Syracuse, 
and that at the same time Attica should be invaded, and the 
post of Dekeleia fortified. Orders to this effect were immediately 
transmitted to the whole body of Peloponnesian allies; especially 
requisitions for implements, materials, and workmen, towards the 
construction of the projected fort at Dekeleia.? : 


? Thucyd. vi, 105; vii, 18. 2 Thucyd. vii, 18. 
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CHAPTER LX. 


FROM THE RESUMPTION OF DIRECT HOSTILITIES BETWEEN 
ATHENS AND SPARTA, DOWN TO THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
ATHENIAN ARMAMENT IN SICILY. 


Tue Syracusan war now no longer stands apart, as an event 
by itself, but becomes absorbed in the general war rekindling 
throughout Greece. Never was any winter so actively and ex- 
tensively employed in military preparations, as the winter of 
414-413 B.c., the months immediately preceding that which 
Thucydidés terms the nineteenth spring of the Peloponnesian 
war, but which other historians call the beginning of the Dekeleian 
war. While Eurymedon went with his ten triremes to Syracuse, 
even in midwinter, Demosthenés exerted himself all the winter 
to get together the second armament for early spring. Twenty 
other Athenian triremes were farther sent round Peloponnesus 
to the station of Naupaktus, to prevent any Corinthian reinforce- 
ments from sailing out of the Corinthian gulf. Against these 
latter, the Corinthians on their side prepared twenty-five fresh 
triremes, to serve as a convoy to the transports carrying their 
hoplites.2 In Corinth, Sikyén, and Beeotia, as well as at Lace- 
dzemon, levies of hoplites were going on for the armament to 
Syracuse, at the same time that everything was getting ready for 
the occupation of Dekeleia. Lastly, Gylippus was engaged with 
not less activity in stirring up all Sicily to take a more decisive 
part in the coming year’s struggle. 

From Cape Tenarus in Laconia, at the earliest moment of 
spring, embarked a force of six hundred Lacedemonian hoplites 
— Helots and Neodamodes — under the Spartan Ekkritus, and 
three hundred Beeotian hoplites under the Thebans Xenon and 
Nikon, with the Thespian Hegesandrus. They were directed to 
cross the sea southward to Kyréné in Libya, and from thence to 
make their way along the African coast to Sicily. At the same 
time a body of seven hundred hoplites under Alexarchus, partly 


1 Dioder. xiii, 8. ? Thucyd. vii, 17. 
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Corinthians, partly hired Arcadians, partly Sikyonians, under 
constraint from their powerful neighbors,! departed from the 
northwest of Peloponnesus and the mouth of the Corinthian gulf 
for Sicily, the Corinthian triremes watching them until they were 
past the Athenian squadron at Naupaktus. 

These were proceedings of importance: but the most impor- 
tant of all was the reinvasion of Attica at the same time by the 
great force of the Peloponnesian alliance, under the Spartan king 
Agis son of Archidamus. ‘Twelve years had elapsed since Attica 
last felt the hand of the destroyer, a little before the siege of 
Sphakteria. The plain in the neighborhood of Athens was now 
first laid waste, after which the inyaders proceeded to their 
special purpose of erecting a fortified post for occupation at 
Dekeleia. The work, apportioned among the allies present, who 
had come prepared with the means of executing it, was completed 
during the present. summer, and a garrison was established there 
composed of contingents relieving each other at intervals, under 
the command of king Agis himself. Dekeleia was situated on 
an outlying eminence belonging to the range called Parnés, about 
fourteen miles to the north of Athens, near the termination of 
the plain of Athens, and commanding an extensive view of that 
plain as well as of the plain of Eleusis. The hill on which it 
stood, if not the fort itself, was visible even from the walls of 
Athens. It was admirably situated both as a central point for 
excursions over Attica, and for communication with Beotia; 
while the road from Athens to Orépus, the main communication 
with Eubeea, passed through the gorge immediately under it.2 

We read with amazement, and the contemporary world saw 


with yet greater amazement, that while this important work was ac- | 


tually going on, and while the whole Peloponnesian confederacy 
was renewing its pressure with redoubled force upon Athens, at 
that very moment, the Athenians sent out, not only a fleet of 
thirty triremes under Chariklés to annoy the coasts of Pelopon- 
nesus, but also the great armament which they had resolved 


 Thucyd. vii, 19-58. Leevdvior dvaykaorol orparevovrec. 

2 Thucyd. vii, 19-28, with Dr. Arnold’s note. 

* Thucyd. vii, 20. dua tig Ackedeiac TH retyicu@, etc. Compare Isokratés, 
Orat. viii, De Pace, s. 102, p. 236, Bekk. 
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upon under Demosthenés, to push offensive operations against 
Syracuse. The force under the latter general consisted of sixty 
Athenian and five Chian triremes; of twelve hundred Athenian 
hoplites of the best class, chosen from the citizen muster-roll ; 
with a considerable number of hoplites besides, from the subject- 
allies and elsewhere. There had been also engaged on hire fif- 
teen hundred peltasts from Thrace, of the tribe called Dii; but 
these men did not arrive in time, so that Demosthenés set sail 
without them.! Chariklés having gone forward to take aboard 
a body of allies from Argos, the two fleets joined at Adgina, in- 
flicted some devastations on the coasts of Laconia, and established 
a strong post on the island of Kythéra to encourage desertion 
among the Helots. From hence Chariklés returned with the 
Argeians, while Demosthenés conducted his armament round 
Peloponnesus to Korkyra.2 On the Eleian coast, he destroyed a 
transport carrying hoplites to Syracuse, though the men escaped 
ashore: from thence he proceeded to Zakynthus and Kephallenia, 
from whence he engaged some additional hoplites, and to Anak- 
torium, in order to procure darters and slingers from Akarnania. 
It was here that he was met by Eurymedon with his ten triremes, 
who had gone forward to Syracuse in the winter with the pecu- 
niary remittance urgently required, and was now returning to 
act as colleague of Demosthenés in the command. The news 


1 Thucyd. vii, 20-27. * Thueyd. vii, 26. 

3 Thucyd. vii, 31. “Ovre & abré (Demosthenés) rep? tata (Anaktorium) 
Eipypédov aravrG, o¢ tore Tob yeyuGvog TA YOHUATA dyov TH oTpa- 
TLE anemén gon, Kat ayyéAret, etc. 

The meaning of this passage appears quite unambiguous, that Eurymedon 
had been sent to Sicily in the winter, to carry the sum of one hundred and 
twenty talents to Nikias, and was now on his return (see Thucyd. vii, 11). 
Nor is it without some astonishment that I read in Mr. Mitford: “ At 
Anactorium, Demosthenés found Eurymedon collecting provisions for Sicily,” 
ete. Mr. Mitford then says in a note (quoting the Scholiast, “Hrow ra mpdc¢ 
TpogyHy YpHowua, kal TA Aowra ovvreivovra adbroic, Schol.): “This is not the 
only occasion on which Thucydidés mses the term ypjuara for necessaries in 
general. Smith has translated accordingly: but the Latin has pecuniam, 
which does not express the sense intended here,” (ch. xviii, sect. vi, vol. iv, 

 —p. 118.) 

There cannot be the least doubt that the Latin is here right. The definite 
article makes the point guite certain, even if it were true (which I doubt) 
that Thucydidés sometimes uses the word ypjuara to mean “ necessaries in 
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brought by Eurymedon from Sicily was in every way discour- 
aging. Yet the two admirals were under the necessity of sparing 
ten triremes from their fleet to reinforce Konon at Naupaktus, 
-who was not strong enough alone to contend against the Corin- 
thian fleet which watched him from the opposite coast. To make 
good this diminution, Eurymedon went forward to Korkyra, with 
the view of obtaining from the Korkyreans fifteen fresh triremes 
and a contingent of hoplites, while Demosthenés was getting to- 
gether the Akarnanian darters and slingers.! 

Eurymedon not only brought back word of the distressed con- 
dition of the Athenians in the harbor of Syracuse, but had also 
learned, during his way back, their heavy additional loss by the 
capture of the fort at Plemmyrium. Gylippus returned to Syr- 
acuse early in the spring, nearly about the time when Agis ip- 
vaded Attica and when Demosthenés quitted Peirzus. He returned 
with fresh reinforcements from the interior, and with redoubled 
ardor for decisive operations against Nikias before aid could 
arrive from Athens. It was his first care, in conjunction with 
Hermokratés, to inspire the Syracusans with courage for fighting 
the Athenians on shipboard. Such was the acknowledged supe- 
riority of the latter at sea, that this was a task of some difficulty, 
calling for all the eloquence and ascendency of the two leaders : 
“The Athenians (said Hermokratés to his countrymen) have not 
been always eminent at sea as they now are: they were once 
landsmen like you, and more than you, they were only forced on 
shipboard by the Persian invasion. The only way to deal with 
bold men like them, is to show a front bolder still. They have 
often by their audacity daunted enemies of greater real force 
than themselves, and they must now be taught that others can. 
play the same game with them. Go right at them before they 
expect it; and you will gain more by thus surprising and intimi- 
dating them, than you will suffer by their superior science.” 
Such lessons, addressed to men already in the tide of success, 
were presently efficacious, and a naval attack was resolved.2 


general.” I doubt still more whether he ever uses Gywy in the sense of 
“ collecting.” 1 Thucyd. vii, 31. 
* Thucyd. vii, 21. Among the topics of encouragement dwelt upon by 
Hermokratés, it is remarkable that he makes no mention of that which the 
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The town of Syracuse had two ports, one on each side of the 
island of Ortygia. The lesser port—as it was called after- 
wards, the Portus Lakkius —lay northward of Ortygia, between 
that island and the low ground or Nekropolis near the outer city : 
the other lay on the opposite side of the isthmus of Ortygia 
within the Great Harbor. Both of them, it appears, were pro- 
' tected against attack from without, by piles and stakes planted in 
the bottom in front of them. But the lesser port was the more 
secure of the two, and the principal docks of the Syracusans 
were situated within it; the Syracusan fleet, eighty triremes 
strong, being distributed between them. The entire Athenian 
fleet was stationed under the fort of Plemmyrium, immediately 
opposite to the southern point of Ortygia. 

Gylippus laid his plan with great ability, so as to take the 
Athenians completely by surprise. Having trained and prepared 
the naval force as thoroughly as he could, he marched out his 
land-force secretly by night, over Epipolz and round by the right 
bank of the Anapus, to the neighborhood of the fort of Plemmy- 
rium. With the first dawn -of morning, the Syracusan fleet 
sailed out, at one and the same signal, from both the ports ; forty- 
five triremes out of the lesser port, thirty-five out of the other. 
Both squadrons tried to round the southern point of Ortygia, so 
as to unite and to attack the enemy at Plemmyrium in concert. 
The Athenians, though unprepared and confused, hastened to 
man sixty ships; with, twenty-five of which, they met the thirty- 
five Syracusans sailing forth from the Great Harbor, while with 
the other thirty-five they encountered the forty-five from the 
lesser port, immediately outside of the mouth of the Great Har- 
bor. In the former of these two actions the Syracusans were at 
first victors; in the second also, the Syracusans from the outside 
foreed their way into the mouth of the Great Harbor, and joined 
their comrades. But being little accustomed to naval warfare, 
they presently fell into complete confusion, partly in consequence 
of their unexpected success: so that the Athenians, recovering 
from the first shock, attacked them anew and completely defeated 
them; sinking or disabling eleven ships, of three of which the 


sequel proved to be the| most important of all, the confined space of the 
' harbor, which rendered Athenian ships and tactics unavailing. 
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crews were made prisoners, the rest being mostly slain.! Three 
Athenian triremes were destroyed also. 

But this victory, itself not easily won, was more than counter- 
balanced by the irreparable loss of Plemmyrium. During the 
first excitement at the Athenian naval station, when the ships 
were in course of being manned to meet the unexpected onset 
from both ports at once, the garrison of Plemmyrium went to the 
water’s edge to watch and encourage their countrymen, leaving 
their own walls thinly guarded, and little suspecting the presence 
of their enemy on the land side. This was just what Gylippus 
had anticipated. He attacked the forts at daybreak, taking the 
garrison completely by surprise, and captured them after a feeble 
resistance ; first the greatest and most important fort, next the 
two smaller. The garrison sought safety as they could, on board 

_ the transports and vessels of burden at the station, and rowed 
across the Great Harbor to the land-camp of Nikias on the other 
side. Those who fled from the greater fort, which was the first 
taken, ran some risk from the Syracusan triremes, which were at 
that moment victorious at sea. But by the time that the two 
lesser forts were taken, the Athenian fleet had regained its supe- 
riority, so that there was no danger of similar pursuit in the 
crossing of the Great Harbor. 

This well-concerted surprise was no less productive to the cap- 
tors than fatal as a blow to the Athenians. Not only were many 
men slain, and many made prisoners, in the assault, but. there 
were vast stores of every kind, and even a large stock of money 
found within the fort; partly belonging to the military chest, 
partly the property of the trierarchs and of private merchants, 
who had deposited it there as in the place of greatest security. 
The sails of not less than forty triremes were also found there, 
and three triremes which had been dragged up ashore. "“Gylip- 
pus ‘caused one of the three forts to be pulled down, and care- 
fully garrisoned the other two.? 

Great as the positive loss. was here to the Athenians at a fain 
when their situation could ill bear it, the collateral damage and 
peril growing out of the capture of Plemmyrium was yet more 
serious, besides the alarm and discouragement which it spread 


' Thucy. vii,23; Diod. xiii, 9; Plut. Nikias, c.20. 2 Thucy. vii, 23, 24. 
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among the army. The Syracusans were now masters of the mouth 
of the harbor on both sides, so that not a single storeship could 
enter without a convoy and abattle. What was of not less detri- 
ment, the Athenian fleet was now forced ‘to take station under the 
fortified lines of its own land-force, and was thus cramped up on 
a small space in the innermost portion of the Great Harbor, be- 
tween the city-wall and the river Anapus; the Syracusans being 
masters everywhere else, with full communication between their 
posts all round, hemming in the Athenian position both by sea 
and by land. 

To the Syracusans, on the contrary, the result of the recent 
battle proved every way encouraging; not merely from the 
valuable acquisition of Plemmyrium, but even from the sea-fight 
itself, which had indeed turned out to be a defeat, but which 
promised at first to be a victory, had they not thrown away the 
chance by their own disorder. It removed all superstitious fear 
of Athenian nautical superiority; while their position was so 
much improved by having acquired the command of the mouth 
of the harbor, that they began even to assume the aggressive at 
sea. ‘They detached a squadron of twelve triremes to the coast 
of Italy, for the purpose of intercepting some merchant vessels 
coming with a supply of money to the Athenians. So little fear 
was there of an enemy at sea, that these vessels seem to have 
been coming without convoy, and were for the most part destroyed 
by the Syracusans, together with a stock of ship-timber which the 
Athenians had collected near Kaulonia. In touching at Lokri, 
on their return, they took aboard a company of Thespian hoplites 
who had made their way thither in a transport. They were also 
fortunate enough to escape the squadron of twenty triremes which 
Nikias, detached to lie in wait for them near Megara, with the 
loss of one ship, however, including her crew.! 

One of this Syracusan squadron had gone forward from Italy 
with envoys to Peloponnesus, to communicate the favorable news 
of the capture of Plemmyrium, and to accelerate as much as 
possible, the operations against Attica, in order that no reinforce- 
ments might be sent from thence. At the same time, other 
envoys went from Syracuse — not merely Syracusans, but also 


1 Thucyd. vii, 25. 
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Corinthians and Lacedemonians — to visit the cities in the inte- 
rior of Sicily. They made known everywhere the prodigious 
improvement in Syracusan affairs arising from the gain of Plem- 
myrium, as well as the insignificant character of the recent naval 
defeat. They strenuously pleaded for farther aid to Syracuse 
without delay, since there were now the best hopes of being able 
to crush the Athenians in the harbor completely, before the 
reinforcements about to be despatched could reach them.! 

While these envoys were absent on their mission, the Great 
Harbor was the scene of much desultory conflict, though not of 
any comprehensive single battle. Since the loss of Plemmyrium, 
the Athenian naval station was in the northwest interior corner 
of that harbor, adjoining the fortified lines occupied by their 
land-army. It was inclosed and protected by a row of posts or 
stakes stuck in the bottom and standing out of the water.2 The 
Syracusans on their side had also planted a stockade in front of 
the interior port of Ortygia, to defend their ships, their ship- 
houses, and their docks within. As the two stations were not far 
apart, each party watched for opportunities of occasional attack 
or annoyance by missile weapons to the other ; and daily skir- 
mishes of this sort took place, in which on the whole the Athe- 
nians seem to have had the advantage. They even formed the 
plan of breaking through the outworks of the Syracusan dockyard, 
and burning the ships within. They brought up a ship of the 

_ largest size, with wooden towers and side defences, against the 
line of posts fronting the dockyard, and tried to force the 
entrance, either by means of divers, who sawed them through at 
the bottom, or by boat-crews, who fastened ropes round them and 
thus unfixed or plucked them out. All this was done under 
cover of the great vessel with its towers manned by light-armed, 
who exchanged showers of missiles with the Syracusan bowmen 
on: the top of the ship-houses, and prevented the latter from 
coming near enough to interrupt the operation. The Athenians 

contrived thus to remove many of the posts planted, even the 
most dangerous among them, those which did not reach to the 
surface of the water, and which therefore a ship @pproaching 
could not see. But they gained little by it, since the Syracusans 


? Thucyd, vii, 25. ? Thucyd. vii, 38. 
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were able to plant others in their room. On the whole, no seri- 
ous damage was done, either to the dockyard or to the ships 
within. And the state of affairs in the Great Harbor stood sub- 
stantially unaltered, during all the timé that the envoys were 
absent on their Sicilian tour, probably three weeks or a month.1 

These envoys. had found themselves almost everywhere well 
received. The prospects of Syracuse were now so triumphant, 
and those of Nikias with his present force so utterly hopeless, 
that the waverers thought it time to declare themselves; and all 
the Greek cities in Sicily, except Agrigentum, which still re- 
mained neutral (and of course except Naxos and Katana), 
resolved on aiding the winning cause. From Kamarina came 
five hundred hoplites, four hundred darters, and three hundred 
bowmen ; from Gela, five triremes, four hundred darters, and 
two hundred horsemen. Besides these, an additional force 
from the other cities was collected, to march to Syracuse in a 
body across the interior of the island, under the conduct of the 
envoys themselves. But this part of the scheme was frustrated 
by Nikias, who was rendered more vigilant by the present des- 
perate condition of his affairs, than he had been in reference to 
the cross march of Gylippus. At his instance, the Sikel tribes 
Kentoripes and Halikyzi, allies of Athens, were prevailed upon 
to attack the approaching enemy. ‘They planned a skilful am- 
buscade, set upon them unawares, and dispersed them with the 
loss of eight hundred men. All the envoys were also slai 
except the Corinthian, who conducted the remaining force, about . 
fifteen hundred in number, to Syracuse.2 

This reverse — which seems to have happened about the time 
when Demosthenés with his armament were at Korkyra, on the 
way to Syracuse —so greatly dismayed and mortified the Syra- 
cusans, that Gylippus thought it advisable to postpone awhile the 
attack which he intended to have made immediately on the rein- 
forcement arriving.? The delay of these few days proved nothing 
less than the salvation of the Athenian army. 

It was not until Demosthenés was approaching Rhegium within 
two or three days’ sail of Syracuse, that the attack was determined 
on without farther delay. Preparation in every way had been 


1 Thucyd, vii, 25. 2 Thucyd. vii, 32, 33. 3 Thucyd. vii, 33. 
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made for it long before, especially for the most effective employ- 
ment of the naval force. The captains and ship-masters of Syra- 
cuse and Corinth had now become fully aware of the superiority 
of Athenian nautical manceuvre, and of the causes upon which 
that superiority depended. The Athenian trireme was of a 
build comparatively light, fit for rapid motion through the water, 
and for easy change of direction: its prow was narrow, armed 
with a sharp projecting beak at the end, but hollow and thin, not 
calculated to force its way through very strong resistance. It 
was never intended to meet, in direct impact and collision, the 
prow of an enemy: such a proceeding passed among the able 
seamen of Athens for gross awkwardness. In advancing against 
an enemy’s vessel, they evaded the direct shock, steered so as to 
pass by it, then, by the excellence and exactness of their rowing, 
turned swiftly round, altered their direction and came back before 
the enemy could alter his : or perhaps rowed rapidly round him, 
or backed their ship stern foremost, until the opportunity was 
found for driving the beak of their ship against some weak part 
of his, against the midships, the quarter, the stern, or the oar- 
blades without. In such manceuvres the Athenians were unrival- 
led: but none such could be performed unless there were ample 
sea-room, which rendered their present naval station the most dis- 
advantageous that could be imagined. They were cooped up in 
the inmost part of a harbor of small dimensions, close on the 
station of their enemies, and with all the shore, except their own 
lines, in possession of those enemies: so that they could not 
pull round from want of space, nor could they back water, because 
they durst not come near shore. In this contracted area, the 
only mode of fighting possible was by straightforward collision, 
prow against prow; a process which not only shut out all their 
superior manceuvring, but was unsuited to the build of their tri- 
remes. On the other hand, the Syracusans, under the advice of 
the able Corinthian steersman Aristo, altered the construction of 
their triremes to meet the special exigency of the case, disregard- 
ing all idea of what had been generally looked upon as good 
nautical manceuyring.! Instead of the long, thin, porevis and 
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sharp, advancing beak, striking the enemy considerably above 
the water-level, and therefore deing less damage, they shortened 
the prow, but made it excessively heavy and solid, and lowered 
the elevation of the projecting beak: so that it became not so 
much calculated to pierce, as to break in and crush by main force 
all the opposing part of the enemy’s ship, not far above the water. 
What were called the epétids, “ ear-caps,” or nozzles, projecting 
forwards to the right and left of the beak, were made peculiarly 
thick, and sustained by under-beams let in to the hull of the ship. 
In the Attic build, the beak stood forward very prominent, and 
the epdtids on each side of it were kept back, serving the same 
purpose as what are called catheads, in modern ships, to which the 
anchors are suspended: but in the Corinthian build, the beak pro- 
jected less, and the epétids more, so that they served to strike 
the enemy: instead of having one single beak, the Corinthian 
ship might be said to have three nozzles.!_ The Syracusans relied 
on the narrowness of the space, for shutting out the Athenian 
evolutions, and bringing the contest to nothing more than a 
straightforward collision; in which the weaker vessel would be 
broken and stove in at the prow, and thus rendered unman- 
ageable, 

Having completed these arrangements, their land-force was 


7) dytinpwpov gvykpovoat, uGdtor’ dv abtol ypyoactat: wAsiorov yap év 
abT® oxnoery, etc. 

Diodor. xiii, 10. 

1 Compare Thucyd. vii, 34-36; Diodor. xiii, 10; Eurip. Iph. Taur. 1335. 
See also the notes of Arnold, Poppo, and Didot, on the passages of Thu- 
cydidés. | : 

It appears as if the dvrnpidec or sustaining beams were something new, 
now provided for the first time, in order to strengthen the epétid and render 
it fit to drive in collision against the enemy. The words which Thucydidés 
employs to describe the position of these dvrmpidec, are to me very obscure, 
nor do I think that any of the commentators clear them up satisfactorily. 

It is Diodorus who specifies that the Corinthians lowered the level of 
their prows, so as to strike nearer to the water, which Thucydidés does not 
mention. 

A captive ship, when towed in as a prize, was disarmed by being de- 
prived of her beak (Athenzeus, xii, p. 535). Lysander reserved the beaks 
of the Athenian triremes captured at Xgospotami to grace his triumphal 
return (Kenoph, Hellen. ii, 3, 8). 
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marched out under Gylippus to threaten one side of the Athe- 
nian lines, while the cavalry and the garrison of the Olympieion 
marched up to the other side. The Athenians were putting them- 
selves in position to defend their walls from what seemed to be a 
land attack, when they saw the Syracusan fleet, eighty triremes 
strong, sailing out from its dock prepared for action: upon which 
they too, though at first confused by this unexpected appearance, 
put their crews on shipboard, and went out of their palisaded 
station, seventy-five triremes in number, to meet the enemy. The 
whole day passed off, however, in desultory and indecisive skir- 
mish, with trifling advantage to the Syracusans, who disabled 
one or two Athenian ships, yet merely tried to invite the Athe- 
nians to attack, without choosing themselves to force on a close 
and general action.1 

It was competent to the Athenians to avoid altogether a naval 
action, at least until the necessity arose for escorting fresh sup- 
plies into the harbor, by keeping, within their station; and as 
Demosthenés was now at hand, prudence counselled this reserve. 
Nikias himself; too, is said to have deprecated immediate fight- 
ing, but to have been outvoted by his two newly-appointed col- 
leagues Menander and EKuthydemus, who were anxious to show 
what they could do without Demosthenés, and took their stand 
upon Athenian maritime honor, which peremptorily forbade them 
to shrink from the battle when offered.? 

Though on the next day the Syracusans made no movement, 
yet Nikias foreseeing that they would speedily recommence, and 
noway encouraged by the equal manifestations of the preceding 
day, caused every trierarch to repair what damage his ship had — 
sustained, and even took the precaution of farther securing his 
naval station by mooring merchant-vessels just alongside of the 
openings in the palisade, about two hundred feet apart. The 
prows of these vessels were provided with dolphins, or beams 
lifted up on high and armed at the end with massive heads of 


1 Thucyd. vii, i, 37, 38. 

2 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 20. Diodorus (xiii, 10) represents the battle as’ 
having been brought on against the wish and intention of the Athenians 
generally, not alluding to any difference of opinion among the com 
manders. . 
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iron, which could be so let fall as to crush any ship entering :1 
any Athenian trireme which might be hard-pressed, would thus 
be enabled to get through this opening where no enemy could fol- 
low, and choose her own time for sailing out again. Before 
night these arrangements were completed, and at the earliest 
dawn of next day, the Syracusans reappeared, with the same 
demonstrations both of land force and naval force as before. 
The Athenian fleet having gone forth to meet them, several hours 
were spent in the like indecisive and partial skirmishes, until at 
length the Syracusan fleet sailed back to the city again without 
bringing on any general or close combat. The Athenians, con- 
struing this retirement of the enemy as evidence of backward- 
ness and unwillingness to fight,? and supposing the day’s duty at 
an end, retired on their side within their own station, disem- 
barked, and separated to get their dinners at leisure, having 
_ tasted no food that day. 

But ere they had been long ashore, they were astenished to see 
the Syracusan fleet sailing back to renew the attack, in full battle 
order. This was a manceuvre suggested by the Corinthian Aristo, 
the ablest steersman in the fleet; at whose instance, the Syracu- 
san admirals had sent back an urgent request to the city author- 
ities, that an abundant stock of provisions might for that day be 
brought down to the sea-shore, and sale be rendered compulsory ; 
80 that no time should be lost, when the fleet returned thither, in 
taking a hasty meal without dispersion of the crews. Accordingly 
the fleet, after a short but sufficient interval allowed for refresh- 
ment thus close at hand, was brought back unexpectedly to the 
enemy’s station. Confounded at the sight, the Athenian crews 
forced themselves again on board, most of them yet without re- 
freshment, and in the midst of murmurs and disorder.3 On sail- 
ing out of their station, the indecisive skirmishing again com- 


1 Thucyd. vii, 41. af Kepaiac deAdivogépo: compare Pollux, i, 85, and 
Fragment vi, of the comedy of the poet Pherekratés, entitled ‘Aypzox ; 
Meineke, Fragm. Comic. Gree. vol. ii, p. 258, and the Scholiast. ad Aris- 
toph. Equit. 759. 
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menced, and continued for some time, until at length the Athe- 
nian captains became so impatient of prolonged and exhausting 
fatigue, that they resolved to begin of themselves, and make the 
action close as well as general. Accordingly, the word of com- 
mand was given, and they rowed forward to make the attack, 
which was cheerfully received by the Syracusans. By receiving 
the attack instead of making it, the latter were better enabled to 
insure a straightforward collision of prow against prow, excluding 
all circuit, backing, or evolutions, on the part of the enemy: at 
any rate, their steersmen contrived to realize this plan, and to 
crush, stave in, or damage, the forepart of many of the Athenian 
triremes, simply by superior weight of material and solidity on 
their own side. The Syracusan darters on the deck, moreover, 
as soon as the combat became close, were both numerous and 
destructive ; while their little boats rowed immediately under the 
sides of the Athenian triremes, broke the blades of their oars, and 
shot darts in through the oar-holes, against the rowers within. 
At length the Athenians, after sustaining the combat bravely for 
some time, found themselves at such disadvantage, that they were 
compelled to give way and to seek shelter within their own sta- 
tion. The armed merchant-vessels which Nikias had planted 
before the openings in. the palisade were now found of great use 
in checking the pursuing Syracusans; two of whose triremes, in 
the excitement of victory, pushed forward too near to them and 
were disabied by the heavy implements on board, one of them 
being captured with all her crew. The general victory of the 
Syracusans, however, was complete: seven Athenian triremes 
were sunk or disabled, many others were seriously damaged, and 
numbers of seamen either slain or made prisoners.! 

Overjoyed with the result of this battle, which seems to have 
been no less skilfully planned than bravely executed, the Syra- 
cusans now felt confident of their superiority by sea as well as on 
land, and contemplated nothing less than the complete destruction 
of their enemies in the harbor.. The generals were already con- 
certing measures for renewed attack both by land and bysea, and 
a week or two more would probably have seen the ruin of this 
once triumphant besieging armament, now full of nothing but 
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discouragement. The mere stoppage of supplies, in fact, as the 
Syracusans were masters of the mouth of the harbor, would be 
sure to starve it out in no long time, if they maintained their 
superiority at sea. All their calculations were suspended, how- 
eyer, and the hopes of the Athenians for the time revived, by the 
entry of Demosthenés and Eurymedon with the second armament 
into the Great Harbor; which seems to have taken place on the 
very day, or on the second day, after the recent battle. So 
important were the consequences which turned upon that post- 
ponement of the Syracusan attack, occasioned by the recent defeat 
of their reinforcing army from the interior. So little did either 
party think, at that moment, that it would have been a mitigation 
of calamity to Athens, if Demosthenés had nof arrived in time; 
if the ruin of the first armament had been actually consummated 
before the coming of the second! 

Demosthenés, after obtaining the required reinforcements at 
Korkyra, had crossed the Ionian sea to the islands called Choerades 
on the coast of Iapygia; where he took aboard a band of one 
hundred and fifty Messapian darters, through the friendly aid of 
the native prince Artas, with whom an ancient alliance was re- 
newed. Passing on farther to Metapontum, already in alliance 
with Athens, he was there reinforced with two triremes and three 
hundred darters, with which addition he sailed on to Thurii. Here 
he found himself cordially welcomed; for the philo-Athenian 
party was in full ascendency, having recently got the better in a 
vehement dissension, and passed a sentence of banishment against 
their opponents.2 They not only took a formal resolution to 
acknowledge the same friends and the same enemies as the Athe- 
nians, but equipped a regiment of seven hundred hoplites and 
three hundred darters to accompany Demosthenés, who remained 
there long enough to pass his troops in review and verify the 
completeness of each division. After having held this review on 
the banks of the river Sybaris, he marched his troops by land 
through the Thurian territory to the banks of the river Hylias 
which divided it from Kroton. He was here met by Krotoniate 
envoys, who forbade the access to their territory : upon which he 
marched down the river to the sea-shore, got on shipboard, and 


' Thucyd. vii, 42. | ? Thucyd. vii, 33-57. 
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pursued his voyage southward along the coast of Italy, touching 
at the various towns, all except the hostile Lokri.1 

His entry into the harbor of Syracuse,2 accomplished in the 
most ostentatious trim, with decorations and musical accompani- 
ments, was no less imposing from the magnitude of his force than 
critical in respect to opportunity. Taking Athenians, allies, and 
mercenary forces, together, he conducted seventy-three triremes, 
five thousand hoplites, and a large number of light troops of 
every description, — archers, slingers, darters, etc., with other 
requisites for effective operation. At the sight of such an arma- 
ment, not inferior to the first which had arrived under Nikias, 
the Syracusans lost for a moment the confidence of their recent 
triumph, and were struck with dismay as well as wonder? That 
Athens could be rash enough to spare such an armament, at a mo- 
ment when the full burst of Peloponnesian hostility was reopen- 
ing upon her, and when Dekeleia was in course of being fortified, 
was a fact out of all reasonable probability, and not to be credited 
unless actually seen. And probably the Syracusans, though they 
knew that Demosthenés was on his way, had no idea ibs 9:2 
of the magnitude of his armament. 

On the other hand, the hearts of the discomfited and ficleaguked 
Athenians again revived as they welcomed their new comrades. 
They saw sheraiédlves again masters by land as well as by sea; 
and they displayed their renewed superiority by marching out 
of their lines forthwith and ravaging the lands near the Anapus ; 
the Syracusans not venturing to engage in a general action, and 
merely watching the movement with some cavalry from the 
Olympieion. 

But Demosthenés was not imposed upon by this delusive show 
of power, so soon as he had made himself master of the full state 
of affairs, and had compared his own means with those of the 
enemy. He found the army of Nikias not merely worn down with 
long-continued toil, and disheartened by previous defeat, but also 
weakened in a terrible degree by the marsh fever general towards 
the close of summer, in the low ground where they were en- 
camped.4 


1 Thucyd. vii, 35. 2 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 21, 
* Thucyd. vii, 42. 4 Thucyd. vii, 47-50. 
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He saw that the Syracusans were strong in multiplied allies, 
extended fortifications, a leader of great ability, and general be- 
lief that theirs was the winning cause. - Moreover, he felt deeply 
the position of Athens.at home, and her need of all her citizens 
against enemies within sight of her own walls. But above all, 
he came penetrated with the deplorable effects which had resulted 
from the mistake of Nikias, in wasting irreparably so much 
precious time, and frittering away the first terror-striking impres- 
sion of his splendid armament. All these considerations de- 
termined Demosthenés to act, without a moment's delay and while 
the impression produced by his arrival was yet unimpaired, and 
to aim one great and decisive blow, such as might, if successful, 
make the conquest of Syracuse again probable. If this should 
fail, he resolved to abandon the whole enterprise, and return 
home with his armament forthwith.1 

By means of the Athenian lines, he had possession of the 
southernmost portion of the slope of Epipole. But all along that 
slope from east to west, immediately in front or to the north of 
his position, stretched the counter-wall built by the Syracusans ; 
beginning at the city wall on the lowest ground, and reaching up 
first in a northwesterly, next in a westerly direction, until it joined 
the fort on the upper ground near the cliff, where the road from 
Euryalus down to Syracuse passed. The Syracusans, as de- 
fenders, were on the north side of this counter-wall; he and the 
Athenians on the south side. It was a complete bar to his prog- 
ress, nor could ‘he stir a step without making himself master of 
it: towards which end there were only two possible means, — 
either to storm it in front, or to turn it from its western extremity 
by marching round up to the Euryalus. He began by trying the 
first method; but the wall was abundantly manned and vigor- 
ously defended ; his battering machines were all burnt or dis- 
qualified, and every attempt which he made was completely 
repulsed.2 There then remained only the second method, to turn 
the wall, ascending by circuitous roads to the heights of Eurya- 
jus behind it, and then attacking the fort in which it terminated. 

But the march necessary for this purpose, first, up the valley 
of the Anapus, visible from the Syracusan posts above; next, 


? Thucyd. vii, 42. * Thucyd. vii, 43. 
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ascending to the Euryalus by a narrow and winding path, was so 

difficult, that even Demosthenés, naturally sanguine, despaired of 

being able to force his way up in the daylight, against an enemy 
seeing the attack. He was therefore constrained to attempt a 
night-surprise, for which, Nikias and his other colleagues con-" 
senting, he accordingly made preparations on the largest and 
most effective scale. He took the command himself, along with 

Menander and Eurymedon (Nikias being left to command within 
the lines),! conducting hoplites and light troops, together with 
masons and carpenters, and all other matters necessary for estab- 
lishing a fortified post; lastly, giving orders that every man 
should carry with him provisions for five days. 

Fortune so far favored him, that not only all these preliminary 
arrangements, but even his march itself, was accomplished with- 
out any suspicion of the enemy. At the beginning of a moon- 
light night, he quitted the lines, moved along the low ground on 
the left bank of the Anapus and parallel to that river for a con- 
siderable distance, then following various roads to the right, 
arrived at the Euryalus, or highest pitch of Epipole, where he 
found himself in the same track by which the Athenians in 
coming from Katana a year and ahalf before—and Gylippus in 
coming from the interior of the island about ten months before 
—had passed, in order to get to the slope of Epipole above 
Syracuse. He reached, without being discovered, the extreme 
Syracusan fort on the high ground, assailed it completely by sur. 
prise, and captured it after a feeble resistance. Some of the 
garrison within it were slain; but the greater part escaped, and 
ran to give the alarm to the three fortified camps of Syracusans 
and allies, which were placed one below another behind the long 
continuous wall,? on the declivity of Epipole, as well as to a 


1 Thu vii, 43. Diodorus tells us that Demosthenés took with him 
ten thousand hoplites, and ten thousand light troops, numbers which are 
not at all to be trusted (xiii, 11). ; 

Plutarch (Nikias, c. 21) says that Nikias was extrentaiyn averse to the 
attack on Epipole: Thucydidés notices nothing of the kind, and the asser- 
tion seems improbable. 

* Thucyd. vii, 42, 43. Kat (Demosthenés) dpGv 7d raparetytoya ror 
Zvupakooior, § &edAvoav mepitetyioar opac rode AGyvaiove, dxAovy re by, Kat 
ei émikparhoesé Tie Tov Te Enixoray tie dvaBacewe, Kal abSi¢ Tod év abraic¢ 
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chosen regiment of six hundred Syracusan hoplites under 
Hermokratés,! who formed a night-watch, or bivouac. This 
regiment hastened up to the rescue, but Demosthenés and the 
Athenian vanguard charging impetuously forward, drove them 
back in disorder upon the fortified positions in their rear. Even 
Gylippus and the Syracusan troops advancing upwards out of 
these positions, were at first carried back by the same retreating 
movement. 

So far the enterprise of Demosthenés had been. successful 
beyond all reasonable hope. He was master not only of the 
outer fort of the Syracusan position, but also of the extremity of 


orparomédov, fading dv adbrd Angdéev (obdée vp bropeivae dv oda obdéva) 
qretyero énudéiodar TH i 

vii, 43. Kat npyépac piv adivara éddxer ‘po Aaveivy mpoceASivrag nat 
dvaBarrac, ete. 

Dr. Arnold and Géller both interpret this description of Thucydidés (see 
their notes on this chapter, and Dr. Arnold’s Appendix, p. 275) as if Nikias, 
immediately that the Syracusan counter-wall had crossed his blockading 


line, had evacuated his circle and works on the slope of Epipole, and had 


retired down exclusively into the lower ground below. Dr. Thirlwall too 
is of the same opinion (Hist. Gr. vol. iii, ch. xxvi, pp. 432-434). “ 

This appears to me unauthorized and incorrect. What conceivable 
motive can be assigned to induce Nikias to yield up to the enemy so impor- 
tant an advantage? If he had once relinquished the slope of Epipole, to 
occupy exclusively the marsh beneath the southern cliff, Gylippus and the 
Syracusans would have taken good care that he should never again have 
mounted that cliff; nor could he ever have got near to the rapareixtopa. 
The moment when the Athenians did at last abandon their fortifications on 
the slope of Epipole (7a dvw reiyn) is specially marked by Thucydidés 
afterwards, vii, 60: it was at the last moment of desperation, when the 
service of all was needed for the final maritime battle in the Great Harbor. 
Dr, Arnold (p. 275) misinterprets this passage, in my judgment, evading 
the direct sense of it. 

The words of Thucydidés, vii, 42 — ei érixparnoeté tig TOv Te "ErimoAdy 
The avaBacews Kai aidic Tod év abraic otpatonédov —are more “eorrectly 
conceived by M. Firmin Didot, in the note to his translation, than by Ar- 
nold and Goéller. The orparémedov here indicated does not mean the Athe- 
nian circle, and their partially completed line of circumyvallation on the 
slope of Epipolz. It means the ground higher up than this, which they 
had partially occupied at first while building the fort of Labdalum, and of 
which they had been substantially masters until the arrival of Gylippus, 
who had now converted it into a camp or orparéredoy of the Syracusans. 

1 Diodor, xiii, 11. 
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their counter-wall which rested upon that fort ; the counter-wall 
was no longer defensible, now that he had got on the north or 
Syracusan side of it, so that the men on the parapet, where it 
joined the fort, made no resistance, and fled. Some of the Athe- 
nians even began to tear down the parapets, and demolish this 
part of the counter-wall, an operation of extreme importance, 
since it would have opened to Demosthenés a communication 
with the southern side of the counter-wall, leading directly 
towards the Athenian lines on Epipole. At any rate, his plan 
of turning the counter-wall was already carried, if he could only 
have maintained himself in his actual position, even without 
advancing farther, and if he could have demolished two or three 
hundred yards of the upper extremity of the wall now in his 
power. Whether it would have been possible for him to maintain 
himself without farther advance, until day broke, and thus avoid 
the unknown perils of a night-battle, we cannot say. But both 
he and his men, too much flushed with success to think of halting, 
hastened forward to complete their victory, and to prevent the 
disordered Syracusans from again recovering a firm array. 
Unfortunately, however, their ardor of pursuit — as it constantly 
happened with Grecian hoplites— disturbed the regularity of 
their own ranks, so that they were not in condition to stand the 
shock of the Boeotian hoplites, just emerged from their position, 
and marching up in steady and excellent order to the scene of 
action. The Beotians charged them, and after a short resist- 
ance, broke them completely, forcing them to take flight. The 
fugitives of the van were thus driven back upon their own com- 
rades advancing from behind, still under the impression of success, 
ignorant of what had passed in front, and themselves urged on 
by the fresh troops closing up in their rear. 

In this manner the whole army presently became one scene of 
clamor and confusion wherein there was neither command nor 
obedience, nor could any one discern what was passing. ’ The 
light of the moon rendered objects and figures: generally visible, 
without being sufficient to discriminate ‘friend from foe. The 
beaten Athenians, thrown back upon their comrades, were in 
many cases mistaken for enemies, and slain. The Syracusans 
and Boeotians, shouting aloud and pursuing their advantage, 
became intermingled with the foremost Athenians, and both 
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armies thus grouped into knots which only distinguished each 
other by mutual demand of the watchword. This test also soon 
failed, since each party got acquainted with the watchword of the 
other, especially that of the Athenians, among whom the confusion 
was the greatest, became well known to the Syracusans, who 
kept together in larger parties. Above all, the effect of the 
pean or war-shout on both sides was remarkable. The Dorians 
in the Athenian army — from Argos, Korkyra, and other places 
—raised a pxan not distinguishable ftom that of the Syracusans ; 
accordingly, their shout struck terror into the Athenians them- 
selves, who fancied that they had enemies in their own rear and 
centre. Such disorder and panic presently ended in a general 
flight. The Athenians hurried back by the same roads which 
they had ascended; but these roads were found too narrow for 
terrified fugitives, and many of them threw away their arms in 
order to scramble or jump down the cliffs, in which most of them 
perished. Even of those who safely effected their descent into 
the plain below, many — especially the new-comers belonging to 
the armament of Demosthenés — lost their way through igno- 
rance, and were cut off the next day by the Syracusan horse. 
With terrible loss of numbers, and broken spirit, the Athenians 
at length found shelter within their own lines. Their loss of 
arms was even greater than that of men, from the throwing away 
of shields by those soldiers who leaped the cliff! 

The overjoyed Syracusans erected two trophies, one upon the 
road to Epipole, the other upon the exact and critical spot where 
the Beeotians had first withstood and first repelled the enemy. By 
this unexpected and overwhelming victory, their feelings were 
restored to the same pitch of confidence which had animated 
them before the arrival of Demosthenés. Again now masters of 
the field, they again indulged the hope of storming the Athenian 
lines and destroying the armament ; to which end, however, it was 
thought necessary to obtain additional reinforcements, and Gylip- 
pus went in person with this commission to the various cities of 
Sicily, while Sikanus with fifteen triremes was despatched to Agri- 
gentum, then understood to be wavering, and in a political crisis.2 


1 Phneyd. vii, 44, 45. | 
® Thucyd. vii, 46. Plutarch (Nikias, c. 21) states that the number of 
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During this absence of Gylippus, the Athenian generals were 
left to mourn the recent reverse, and to discuss the exigencies of 
their untoward position. The whole armament was now full of 
discouragement and weariness; impatient to escape from a scene 
where fever daily thinned their numbers, and where they seemed 
destined to nothing but dishonor. Such painful evidences of 
increasing disorganization only made Demosthenés more stren- 
uous in enforcing the resolution which he had taken before the 
attack on Epipole. He had done his best to strike one decisive 
blow; the chances of war had turned out against him, and inflicted 
a humiliating defeat ; he now therefore insisted on relinquishing 
the whole enterprise and returning home forthwith. The season 
was yet favorable for the voyage (it seems to have been the 
beginning of August), while the triremes recently brought, as 
yet unused, rendered them masters at sea for the present. It 
was idle, he added, to waste more time and money in staying to 
carry on war against Syracuse, which they could not now hope 
to subdue, especially when Athens had so much need of them all 
at home, against the garrison of Dekeleia.! 

This proposition, though espoused and seconded by Euryme- 
don, was peremptorily opposed by Nikias; who contended, first, 
that their present distress and the unpromising chances for the 
future, though he admitted the full reality of both, ought not 
nevertheless to be publicly proclaimed. A formal resolution to 
retire, passed in the presence of so many persons, would’ inevita- 
bly become known to the enemy, and therefore could never be 
executed with silence and secrecy,? as such a resolution ought to 


slain was two thousand. Diodorus gives it at two thousand five hundred 
(xiii, 11). Thucydidés does not state it at all. 

These two authors probably both copied from some common authority, 
not Thucydidés ; perhaps Philistus. 

1 Thucyd. vi, 47. : Poem re hy 

? Thucyd. vii, 48. ‘O 0% Nuxiac évouile piv Kab abtd¢ movnpa ofOy Ta. 
mpayyata slvar, TH dt A6yw obk eBobAETO abTa acSevy dmodeuKvovat, ovd? 
Eupavaecg ova yngilouévove peta TOAAGY Thy dvaxydpnow Toi¢ ToAe- 
iow KarayyéATove yiyveodar Aadetv yap dv, ém6re BobAowwTo, TodTo ToLobYTES 
TOMAG HTTOv. 

It seems probable that some of the taxiarchs and trierarchs were present 
at this deliberation, as we find in another case afterwards, c. 60. Possibly, 
Demosthenés might even desire that they should be present, as witnesses 
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be. But farthermore, he (Nikias) took a decided objection to 
the resolution itself. He would never consent to carry back 
the armament, without specific authority from home to do so. 
Sure he was, that the Athenian people would never tolerate such 
a proceeding. When submitted to the public assembly at home, 
the conduct of the generals would be judged, not by persons 
who had been at Syracuse and cognizant of the actual facts, but 
by hearers who would learn all that they knew from the artful 
speeches of criminative orators. Even the citizens actually 
serving, though now loud in cries of suffering, and impatient to 
get home, would alter their tone when they were safe in the 
public assembly; and would turn round to denounce their gen- 
erals as haying been bribed to bring away the army. Speaking 
his own personal feelings, he knew too well the tempers of his 
countrymen to expose himself to the danger of thus perish- 
ing under a charge alike unmerited and disgraceful. Sooner 
would he incur any extremity of risk from the enemy.! It must 
be recollected too, he added, that if their affairs were now bad, 
those of Syracuse were as bad, and even worse. For more than 
a year, the war had been imposing upon the Syracusans a ruinous 
cost, in subsistence for foreign allies as well as in keeping up out- 
lying posts; so that they had already spent two thousand talents, 
besides heavy debts contracted and not paid. They could not con- 
tinue in this course longer; yet the suspension of their payments 
would at once alienate their allies, and leave them helpless. The 
cost of the war — to which Demosthenés had alluded as a reason 
for returning home—could be much better borne by Athens; 
while a little farther pressure would utterly break down the Syr- 


respecting the feeling of the army; and also as supporters, if the matter 
came afterwards to be debated in the public assembly at Athens. It is to 
this fact that the words éu¢avd¢ wera roAAGy seem to allude. 

1 Thucyd. vii, 48. Odxcodv Bobrecbac abrog ye, émectdpevoc tac ’ASnvaiay 
goer, émt aloypa ye aitig kat adixwe bn’ ’ADQvaiwy drodécbat, waAAov 7 
brd Tov TOAEuiwr, ei det, Kivdvveboag TodTO TaVetv, i dig. 

The situation of the last word idi¢ in this sentence is perplexing, because 
it can hardly be construed except either with droAéoUar or with aitog ye: 
for Nikias could not run any risk of perishing separately by the hands of the 
enemy, unless we are to ascribe to him an absurd rhodomontade quite for- 
eign to his character. Compare Plutarch, Nikias, c. 22. 
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acusans. He (Nikias) therefore advised to remain where they 
were and continue the siege ;! the more so, as their fleet had now 
become unquestionably the superior. 

Both Demosthenés and Eurymedon protested in the strongest 
language against the proposition of Nikias. Especially they 
treated the plan of remaining in the Great Harbor as fraught 
with ruin, and insisted, at the very least, on quitting this position 
without a moment’s delay. Even admitting, for argument, the 
scruples of Nikias against abandoning the Syracusan war without 
formal authority from home, they still urged an immediate transfer 
of their camp from the Great Harbor to Thapsus or Katana. At 
either of these stations they could prosecute operations against 
Syracuse, with all the advantage of a wider range of country for 
supplies, a healthier spot, and above all, of an open sea, which 
was absolutely indispensable to the naval tactics of Athenians ; 
escaping from that narrow basin which condemned them to inferi- 
ority even on their own proper element. At all events to remove, 
and remove forthwith, out of the Great Harbor, such was the 
pressing requisition of Demosthenés and Eurymedon.? 

But even to the modified motion of transferring the actual 
position to Thapsus or Katana, Nikias refused to consent. He. 
insisted on remaining as they were; and it appears that. Menander 
and Euthydemus 3— colleagues named by the assembly at home, 
before the departure of the second armament — must have voted 
under the influence of his authority; whereby the majority be- 
came on his side. Nothing less than being in a minority, prob- 
ably, would have induced Demosthenés and Eurymedon to sub- 
mit, on a point of such transcendent importance. ; 

It was thus that the Athenian armament remained without 
quitting the harbor, yet apparently quite inactive, during a 
period which cannot have been less than between three weeks 
and a month, until Gylippus returned to Syracuse with fresh 
reinforcements. ‘Throughout the army, hope of success appears 


' Thucyd. vii, 48. rpiGerv obv &on yppvar mpookadnuevove, ete. 

2 Thucyd. vii, 49. ‘O 6% Anpoodévnc mept piv tod mpookadjodar 
ote bracoty évedéyeto—rd 8 Sbumav elmeiv, obdEv? THOT 
ol &b6n dpéckery dv TH abr Ert péverv, GAN bri Taytora 
ROn Kat wn pérAraecv sEavioracdat, Kat 6 Eipypédav abro rodro 
fuvnydopever. 3 Thucyd. vii, 69; Diodor. xiii, 12. 
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to have vanished, while anxiety for return had become general. 
The opinions of Demosthenés and Eurymedon were doubtless 
well known, and orders for retreat were, expected, but never 
eame. Nikias obstinately refused to give themseMniring the 
whole of this fatal interval; which plunged the army into the 
abyss of ruin, instead of mere failure in their aggressive enter- 
prise. 

So unaccountable did such obstinacy appear, that many per- 
sons gave Nikias credit for knowing more than he chose to 
reveal. Even Thucydidés thinks that he was misled by that 
party in Syracuse with whom he had always kept up a secret 
correspondence, seemingly apart from his colleagues, and who 
still urged him, by special messages, not to go away ; assuring 
him that Syracuse could not possibly go on longer. Without 
fully trusting these intimations, he could not bring himself to act 
against them; and he therefore hung back from day to day, and 
refused to pronounce the decisive word.! 

Nothing throughout the whole career of Nikias is so inexpli- 
cable as his guilty fatuity—for we can call it by no lighter 
name, seeing that it involved all the brave men around him in 
one common ruin with himself — at the present critical juncture. 
How can we suppose him to have really believed that the Syra- 
cusans, now in the flood-tide of success, and when Gylippus was> 
gone forth to procure additional forces, would break down. and be 
unable to carry on the war? Childish as such credulity seems, 
we are nevertheless compelled to admit it as real, to such an 


! Thucyd, vii, 48. “A émuoramevoc, TO es Epyo Ere én dy 
potepa Eyav kal dtackordyv davetye, TO 0 Euhavet TOTE 
Ady obk Eon awaEeLyv THY OTpaTLar. 

The insignificance of the party in Syracuse which corresponded with 
Nikias may be reasonably inferred from Thucyd. vii, 55. It consisted in 
part of those Leontines who had been incorporated into the Syracusan 
citizenship (Diodor. xiii, 18). 

Polyzuus (i, 43, 1) has a tale respecting a revolt of the slaves or villeins 
(olxérac) at Syracuse during the Athenian siege, under a leader named So- 
sikratés, a revolt suppressed by the stratagem of Hermokratés. That vari- 
ous attempts of this sort took place at Syracuse during these two trying 
years, is by no means improbable. In fact, it is difficult to understand how 
the numerous predial slaves were kept in order during the great pressure 
and danger, prior to the coming of Gylippus. 
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extent as to counterbalance all the pressing motives for depar- 
ture, motives enforced by discerning colleagues as well as by the 
complaints of the army, and brought home to his own observation 
by the experience of the late naval defeat. At any rate, it served 
as an excuse for that fatal weakness of his character which made 
him incapable of taking resolutions founded on prospective cal- 
culations, and chained him to his actual position until he was 
driven to act by imminent necessity. 

But we discern on the present occasion another motive, which 
counts for much in dictating his hesitation. The other generals 
think with satisfaction of going back to their country and rescu- 
ing the force which yet remained, even under circumstances of 
disappointment and failure. Not so Nikias: he knows too well 
the reception which he had deserved, and which might possibly 
be in store for him. Avowedly, indeed, he anticipates reproach 
from the Athenians against the generals, but only unmerited 
reproach, on the special ground of bringing away the army 
without orders from home; adding some harsh criticisms upon 
the injustice of the popular judgment and the pertidy of his own 
soldiers. But in the first place, we may remark, that Demos- 
thenés and Eurymedon, though as much responsible as he was for 
this decision, had no such fear of popular injustice; or, if they 
had, saw clearly that the obligation of braving it was here 
imperative. And in the next place, no man ever had s0 little 
reason to complain of the popular judgment as Nikias. The 
mistakes of the people in regard to him had always been those 
of indulgence, over-esteem, and over-constancy. But Nikias 
foresaw too well that he would have more to answer for at Ath- 
ens than the simple fact of sanctioning retreat under existing 
circumstances. He could not but remember the pride and san- 
guine hopes under which he had originally conducted the expe- 
dition out of Peirzeus, contrasted with the miserable sequel and 
ignominious close, even if the account had been now closed, 
without worse. He could not but be conscious, more or less, how 
much of all this was owing to his own misjudgment; and under 
such impressions, the idea of meeting the free criticisms and 
scrutiny of his fellow-citizens — even putting aside the ,chance 
of judicial trial — must have been insupportably humiliating. To 
Nikias, — a perfectly brave man, and suftering withal under an 
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incurable disease, — life at Athens had neither charm nor honor 
left. Hence, as much as from any other reason, he was induced 
to withhold the order for departure; clinging to the hope that 
some unforeseen boon of fortune might yet turn up, and yielding 
to the idlest delusions from correspondents in the interior of 
Syracuse.! 

Nearly a month afer the night-battle on Epipol,2 Gylippus 
and Sikanus both returned to Syracuse. The latter had been 
unsuccessful at Agrigentum, where the philo-Syracusan party had 
been sent into banishment before his arrival; but Gylippus 
brought with him a considerable force of Sicilian Greeks, together 
with those Peloponnesian hoplites who had started from Cape Tna- 
rus in the early spring, and who had made their way from Kyréné 
first along the coast of Africa, and then across to Selinus. Such 
increase of strength immediately determined the Syracusans to 
resume the aggressive both by land and by sea. In the Athe- 
nians, as they saw the new allies marching in over Epipole, it 
produced a deeper despondency, combined with bitter regret that 
they had not adopted the proposition of departing immediately 
after the battle of Epipole, when Demosthenés first proposed it. 
The late interval of lingering hopeless inaction with continued 
sickness, had farther weakened their strength, and Demosthenés 
now again pressed the resolution for immediate departure. 
Whatever fancies Nikias may have indulged about Syracusan 
embarrassments, were dissipated by the arrival of Gylippus ; nor 
did he venture to persist in his former peremptory opposition, 
though even now he seems to have assented against his own 
conviction.3 He however insisted, with good reason, that no formal 
or public yote should be taken on the occasion, but that the order 


1 Thucyd. vii, 49. ?AvriAéyovtoc dé Tod Nexiov, dxvog tig kal péAAnote 
éveyéveto, kal Gua brévoa wy te Kal wAEéov eldd¢ 6 Nekiac loxvpifnrat. 

The language of Justin respecting this proceeding is just and discrimin- 
ating: “ Nicias, seu pudore male actz rei, seu metu destitute spei civium, 
seu impellente fato, manere contendit.” (Justin, iv, 5.) 

? This interval may be inferred (see Dodwell, Ann. Thucyd. vii, 50) from 
the state of the moon at the time of the battle of Epipole, compared with 
the subsequent eclipse. | 

* Thucyd. vii, 50. o¢ abroic ob 6 Nuxiac Ett 6potwe Hvavriotro, 
ste. Diodor. xiii, 12. ‘O Nixiac jvayxndody ovyywpioat, ete. 
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should be circulated through the camp, as privately as possible, 
to be ready for departure at a given signal. Intimation was sent 
to Katana that the armament was on the point of coming away, 
with orders to forward no farther supplies. 

This plan was proceeding successfully: the ships were made 
ready, much of the property of the army had already been con- 
veyed aboard without awakening the suspicion of the enemy, the 
signal would have been hoisted on the ensuing morning, and 
within a few hours this fated armament would have found itself 
clear of the harbor, with comparatively small loss,2 when the - 
gods themselves —I speak in the language and feelings of the 
Athenian camp — interfered to forbid its departure. On the 
very night before, the 27th August, 413 3B.c., which was full 
moon, the moon was eclipsed. Such a portent, impressive to the 
Athenians at all times, was doubly so under their present despon- 
dency, and many of them construed it as a divine prohibition 
against departure until a certain time should have elapsed, with 
expiatory ceremonies to take off the effect. They made known 
their wish for postponement to Nikias and his colleagues; but 
their interference was superfluous, for Nikias himself was more 
deeply affected than any one else. He consulted the prophets, 
who declared that the army ought not to decamp until thrice nine 
days, a full circle of the moon, should have passed over. And 
Nikias took upon himself to announce, that until after the inter- 


1 Thucyd. vii, 60. 

2 Diodor. xiii, 12. Ol orpariGrat ta oxedyn éveridevro, etc. Plutarch, Nik- 
jas, c. 23. 

3 The moon was totally eclipsed on this night, August 27, 413 8.¢., from 
twenty-seven minutes past nine to thirty-four minutes past ten 2m. (Wurm 
De Ponderib. Grecor. sect. xciv, p. 184), speaking with reference to an ob- 
server in Sicily. 

Thucydidés states that Nikias adopted the injunction of the prophets, to 
tarry thrice nine days (vii, 50). Diodorus says three days.. Plutarch inti- 
mates that Nikias went beyond the injunction of the’ prophets, who only 
insisted on three days, while he resolved on remaining for an entire lunar 
period (Plutarch, Nikias, c. 23). 

I follow the statement of Thucydidés: there is no reason to believe that 
Nikias would lengthen the time beyond what the prophets prescribed. 

The erroneous statement respecting this memorable event, in so respect- 
able an author as Polybius, is not a little surprising (Polyb. ix, 19). 
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yal indicated by them, he would not permit even any discussion 
or proposition on the subject. 

The decision of the prophets, which Nikias thus made his\own, 
was a sentence of death to the Athenian army, yet it went along 
with the general feeling, and was obeyed without hesitation. 
Even Demosthenés, though if he had commanded alone, he 
might have tried to overrule it, found himself compelled to yield. 
Yet according to Philochorus, himself a professional diviner, skil- 
ful in construing the religious meaning of events, it was a decision 
decidedly wrong ; that is, wrong according to the canonical prin- 
ciples of divination. To men planning escape, or any other 
operation requiring silence and secrecy, an eclipse of the moon, 
as hiding light and producing darkness, was, he affirmed, an 
encouraging sign, and ought to have made the Athenians even 
more willing and forward in quitting the harbor. We are told, 
too, that Nikias had recently lost by death Stilbidés, the ablest 
prophet in his service, and that he was thus forced to have re- 
course to prophets of inferior ability.1 His piety left no means 
untried of appeasing the gods, by prayer, sacrifice, and expia- 
tory ceremonies, continued until the necessity of actual conflict 
arrived2 

The impediment thus finally and irreparably intercepting the 
Athenian departure, was the direct, though unintended, conse- 
quence of the delay previously caused by Nikias. We cannot 
doubt, however, that, when the eclipse first happened, he regarded 
it as a sign confirmatory of the opinion which he had himself 
before delivered, and that he congratulated himself upon having 
so long resisted the proposition for going away. Let us add, that 
all those Athenians who were predisposed to look upon eclipses 
as signs from heaven of calamity about to come, would find them- 
selves strengthened in that belief by the unparalleled woes even 
now impending over this unhappy army. 


1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 22; Diodor. xiii, 12; Thucyd. vii, 50. Stilbidés 
was eminent in his profession of a prophet: see Aristophan. Pac. 1029, with 
the citations from Eupolis and Philochorus in the Scholia. 

Compare the description of the effect produced by the eclipse of the sun 
at Thebes, immediately prior to the last expedition of Pelopidas into 
Thessaly (Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 31). 

? Plutarch, Nikias, c. 24, 
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What interpretation the Syracusans, confident and victorious, 
put on the eclipse, we are not told. But they knew well how to 
interpret the fact, which speedily came to their knowledge, that 
the Athenians had fully resolved to make a furtive escape, and 
had only been prevented by the eclipse. Such a resolution, 
amounting to an unequivocal confession of helplessness, em- 
boldened the Syracusans yet farther, to crush them as they were 
in the harbor, and never to permit them to occupy even any other 
post in Sicily. Accordingly, Gylippus caused his triremes to be 
manned and practised for several days: he then drew ous his 
land-force, and made a demonstration of no great significance 
against the Athenian lines. On the morrow, he brought out all his 
forces, both land and naval; with the former of which he beset 
the Athenian lines, while the fleet, seventy-six triremes in num- 
ber, was directed to sail up to the Athenian naval station. The 
Athenian fleet, eighty-six triremes strong, sailed out to meet it, 
and a close, general, and desperate action took place. The fortune 
of Athens had fled. The Syracusans first beat the centre di- 
vision of the Athenians; next, the right division under Euryme- 
don, who in attempting an evolution to outflank the enemy’s left, 
forgot those narrow limits of the harbor which were at every turn 
the ruin of the Athenian mariner, neared the land too much, and 
was pinned up against it, in the recess of Daskon, by the vigor- 
ous attack of the Syracusans. He was here slain, and his division 
destroyed: successively, the entire Athenian fleet was beaten and 
driven ashore. 

Few of the defeated ships could get into their own station. 
Most of them were forced ashore or grounded on points without 
those limits ; upon which Gylippus marched down his land-force 
to the water’s edge, in order to prevent the retreat of the crews 
as well as to assist the Syracusan seamen in hauling off the ships 
as prizes. His march, however, was so hurried and disorderly, 
that the Tyrrhenian troops, on guard at the flank of the Athenian 
station, sallied out against them as they approached, beat the fore- 
most of them, and drove them away from the shore into the marsh 
called Lysimeleia. More Syracusan troops came to their aid ; 
but the Athenians also, anxious above all things for the protection 
of their ships, came forth in greater numbers; and a general 
battle ensued in which the latter were victorious. Though they 
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did not inflict much loss upon the enemy, yet they saved most of 
their own triremes which had been driven ashore, together with 
the crews, and carried them into the naval station. Except for 
this success on land, the entire Athenian fleet would have been 
destroyed : as it was, the defeat was still complete, and eighteen 
triremes were lost, all their crews being slain. ‘This was proba- 
bly the division of Eurymedon, which having been driven ashore 
in the recess of Daskon, was too far off from the Athenian station 
to receive any land assistance. As the Athenians were hauling 
in their disabled triremes, the Syracusans made a last effort to 
destroy them by means of a fireship, for which the wind happened 
to be favorable. But the Athenians found means to prevent her 
approach, and to extinguish the flames.! 

Here was a complete victory gained over Athens on her own 
element, gained with inferior numbers, gained even over the 
fresh and yet formidable fleet recently brought by Demosthenés. 
Tt told but too plainly on which side the superiority now lay, how 
well the Syracusans-had-organized their naval strength for the 
specialties of their own harbor, how ruinous had been the folly 
of Nikias in retaining his excellent seamen imprisoned within 
that petty and unwholesome lake, where land and water alike did 
the work of their enemies. It not only disheartened the Athenians, 
but belied all their past experience, and utterly confounded them. 
Sickness of the whole enterprise, and repentance for having 
undertaken it, now became uppermost in their minds: yet it is 
remarkable that we hear of no complaints against Nikias sepa- 
rately.2 Butrepentance came too late. The Syracusans, fully 
alive to the importance of their victory, sailed round the harbor 
in triumph as again their own,’ and already looked on the enemy 
within it as their prisoners. They determined to close up and 
guard the mouth of it, from Plemmyrium to Ortygia, so as to 
leave no farther liberty of exit. 

Nor were they insensible how vastly the scope of the contest 


1 Thucyd, vii, 52, 53; Diodor. xiii, 13. 

2 Thucyd. vii, 55. O1 pév ’AVnvaior év ravti 07 GSupiac joav, Kal 6 Ta- 
paroyoc adbroic péyac hy, Toad dé peilwv ere TH oTpaTEtac 6 weTapLEAoG. 

3 Thucyd. vii, 56.. Ol dé Zupakdotos tov re Awéva ebde mapérAcov ddede, 
ete. This elate and visible manifestation of feeling ought not to pass unno- 
ticed, as an evidence of Grecian character. 
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was now widened, and the value of the stake before them en- 
hanced. It was not merely to rescue their own city from siege, 
nor even to repel and destroy the besieging army, that they were 
now contending. It was to extinguish the entire power of Athens, 
and liberate the half of Greece from dependence; for Athens 
could never be expected to survive so terrific a loss as that of 
the entire double armament before Syracuse.1 The Syracusans 
exulted in the thought that this great achievement would be theirs, 
that their city was the field, and their navy the chief instrument 
of victory: a lasting source of glory to them, not merely in the 
eyes of contemporaries, but even in those of posterity. Their 
pride swelled when they reflected on the Pan-Hellenic importance 
which the siege of Syracuse had now acquired, and when they 
counted up the number and variety of Greek warriors who were 
now fighting, on one side or the other, between Euryalus and 
Plen ium. With the exception of the great struggle between 
Athens and the Peloponnesian confederacy, never before had 
combatants so many and so miscellaneous been engaged under 
the same banners. Greeks, continental and insular, Ionic, Dorie, 
and /Xolic, autonomous and dependent, volunteers and mercena- 
ries, from Miletus and Chios in the east to Selinus in the west, 
were all here to be found; and not merely Greeks, but also the 
barbaric Sikels, Egesteans, Tyrrhenians, and Iapygians. If the 
Laceedemonians, Corinthians, and Boeotians were fighting on the 
side of Syracuse, the Argeians and Mantineians, not to mention 
the great insular cities, stood in arms against her. The jumble 
of kinship among the combatants on both sides, as well as the 
cross action of different local antipathies, is put in lively antithesis 
by Thucydidés.2 But amidst so vast an assembled number, of 
which they were the chiefs, the paymasters, and the centre of 
combination, the Syracusans might well feel a sense of personal 
agerandizement, and a consciousness of the great blow which 
they were about to strike, sufficient to exalt them for the time 
above the level even of their great Dorian chiefs in Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

It was their first operation, occupying three days, to close up 
the mouth of the Great Harbor, which was nearly one mile 


1 Thucyd. vii, 56. 4 2 Tiieyd. vii, 57, 58. 
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broad, with vessels of every description, triremes, traders, boats, 
etc., anchored in an oblique direction, and chained together.! 
They at the same time prepared their naval force with redoubled 
zeal for the desperate struggle which they knew to be coming. 
They then awaited the efforts of the Athenians, who watched 
their proceedings with sadness and anxiety. 

Nikias and his colleagues called together the principal officers 
to deliberate what was to be done. As they had few provisions 
remaining, and had counter-ordered their farther supplies, some 
instant and desperate effort was indispensable; and the only 
point in debate was, whether they should burn their fleet and 
retire by land, or make a fresh maritime exertion to break out of 
the harbor. Such had been the impression left by the recent sea- 
fight, that many in the camp leaned to the former scheme.2 But 
the generals resolved upon first trying the latter, and exhausted 
all their combinations to give to it the greatest possible effect. 
They now evacuated the upper portion of their lines, both on 
higher ground of Epipole, and even on the lower eround, such 
portion as was nearest to the southern cliff; confining themselves 
to a limited fortified space close to the shore, just daletwate for 
their sick, their wounded, and their stores; in order to spare the 
necessity for a large garrison to defend them, and thus leave 
nearly their whole force disposable for sea-service. They then 
made ready every trireme in the station, which could be rendered 
ever so imperfectly seaworthy, constraining every fit man to 
serve aboard them, without distinction of age, rank, or country. 
The triremes were manned with double crews of soldiers, hoplites 
as well as bowmen and darters, the latter mostly Akarnanians ; 
while the hoplites, stationed at the prow with orders to board the 
enemy as quickly as possible, were furnished with grappling- 
irons to detain the enemy’s ship immediately after the moment 
of collision, in order that it might not be withdrawn and the 
collision repeated, with all its injurious effects arising from the 
strength and massiveness of the Syracusan epétids. The best 
consultation was held with the steersmen as to arrangement and 
manceuvres of every trireme, nor was any precaution omitted 
which the scanty means at hand allowed. In the well-known 


* Thucyd. vii, 59; Diodor. xiii, 14. 2 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 24. 
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impossibility of obtaining new provisions, every man was anxious 
to hurry on the struggle.) But Nikias, as he mustered them on 
the shore immediately before going aboard, saw but too plainly 
that it was the mere stress of desperation which impelled them; 
that the elasticity, the disciplined confidence, the maritime pride, 
habitual to the Athenians on shipboard, was extinct, or dimly 
and faintly burning. 

He did his best to revive them, by exhortations unusually 
emphatic and impressive. “ Recollect (he said) that you too, 
not less than the Syracusans, are now fighting for your own 
safety and for your country; for it is only by victory in the 
coming struggle that any of you can ever hope to see his country 
again. Yield not to despair like raw recruits after a first defeat ; 
you, Athenians and allies, familiar with the unexpected revolu- 
tions of war, will hope now for the fair turn of fortune, and fight 
with a spirit worthy of the great force which you see here around 
you. We generals have now made effective provision against our 
two great disadvantages, the narrow circuit of the harbor, and 
the thickness of the enemy’s prows.2 Sad as the necessity is, 
we have thrown aside all our Athenian skill and tactics, and 
have prepared to fight under the conditions forced upon us by 
the enemy, a land-battle on shipboard? It will be for you to 
conquer in this last desperate struggle, where there is no friendly 
shore to receive you if you give way. You, hoplites on the 
deck, as soon as you have the enemy’s trireme in contact, keep 
him fast, and relax not until you have swept away his hoplites 
and mastered his deck. You, seamen and rowers, must yet keep 
up your courage, in spite of this sad failure in our means, and 
subversion of our tactics. You are.better defended on deck 
above, and you have more triremes to help you, than in the 
recent defeat. Such of you, as are not Athenian citizens, I 
entreat to recollect the valuable privileges which you have 
hitherto enjoyed from serving in the navy of Athens. Though 
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1 Thucyd. vii, 60. i 

2 Thucyd. vii, 62. “A d& dpwyd éveidouer éxt rH Tod A wevog oTEvoryti 
T™po¢ Tov pédAovTa byAov TOV vedv EceoSat, etc. 

3 Thucyd. vii, 62. ’E¢ rotro yap 6) jvayKaopeSa, GoTe meCopayety dxd 
Tov vedv, Kal Td pATE adtode avaxpobecdar, pte Exeivove éGv, OPéAipoy 
gaiverat. 
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not really citizens, you have been reputed and treated as such ; 
you have acquired our dialect, you have copied our habits, and 
have thus enjoyed the admiration, the imposing station, and the 
security, arising from our great empire. Partaking as you do 
freely in the benefits of that empire, do not now betray it to these 
Sicilians and Corinthians whom you have so often beaten. For 
such of you as are Athenians, I again remind you that Athens 
has neither fresh triremes, nor fresh hoplites, to replace those 
now here. Unless you are now victorious, her enemies near 
home will find her defenceless; and our countrymen there will 
become slaves to Sparta, as you will to Syracuse. Recollect, 
every man of you, that you now going aboard here are the ail of 
Athens, — her hoplites, her ships, her entire remaining city, and 
her splendid name.2_ Bear up then and conquer, every man with 
his best mettle, in this one last struggle, for Athens as well as 
yourselves, and on an occasion which will never return.” 

If, in translating the despatch written home ten months before 
by Nikias to the people of Athens, we were compelled to remark, 
that the greater part of it was the bitterest condemnation of his 


1 Thucyd. vii, 63. Tote dé vabvrare rmapawd, kat év tH abt TOde Kal 
déopat, un éxrrenAnySat TL Taic Evudopaic Gyav...... éxeivyy Te tiv Roovav 
evdupeioda, O¢ dia éorl diacdoactat, of Téwe ASHvator voutlo- 
pevotr Kat pH SvTEeg buy, THe TE darne TH émloThun kat TOV TpOTHDv 
TH pipgnoer, SavualeoSe Kata thy ‘EAAdda, wat tig apie The huéTepac odK 
fAaocoov Kata Td OpedeioSat, é¢ Te TO PoBEepdv Toic banKdoLg Kat TO pH 
adixeiodat TOAD TAeiov, peteixeTe, doTe KoLvavol povor EAevdépwc hyuiv Tipe 
apxne vtec, duking abray viv ui Katarpodidore, ete. 

Dr. Arnold (together with Géller and Poppo), following the Scholiast, 
explain these words as having particular reference to the metics in the 
Athenian nayal service. But I cannot think this correct. All persons in 
that service — who were freemen, but yet not citizens of Athens — are here 
designated ; partly metics, doubtless, but partly also citizens of the islands 
and dependent allies,— the évor vavGaraz alluded to by the Corinthians and 
by Periklés at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd, i, 121- 
143) as the avqrn ddvaucg wGAAov 7 oiketa of Athens. Without doubt there 
were numerous foreign seamen in the warlike navy of Athens, who derived 
great consideration as well as profit from the service, and often passed 
themselves off for Athenian citizens when they really were not so. 

Thucyd. vii, 64. “Oro of év rai¢ vavoiv tuay viv todpevor, kat réCor Tote 
’"ASnvatore eiol Kal vigec, Kal y brdAoimog TOALtG, Kab TO péya dvoua Tov 
"ADnvov...... 
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own previous policy as commander, so we are here carried back, 
when we find him striving to palliate the ruinous effects of that 
confined space of water which paralyzed the Athenian seamen, to 
his own obstinate improvidence in forbidding the egress of the 
fleet when insisted on by Demosthenés.* His hearers probably 
were too much absorbed with the terrible present, to revert to 
irremediable mistakes of the past. Immediately on the conelu- 
sion of his touching address, the order was given to go aboard, 
and the seamen took their places. But when the triremes were 
fully manned, and the trierarchs, after superintending the em- 
barkation, were themselves about to enter and push off, the agony 
of Nikias was too great to be repressed. Feeling more keenly 
than any man the intensity of this last death-struggle, and the 
serious, but inevitable, shortcomings of ‘the armament in its 
present condition, he still thought that he had not said enough 
for the occasion. He now renewed his appeal personally to the 
trierarchs, all of them citizens of rank and wealth at Athens. 
They were all familiarly known to him, and he addressed himself 
to every man separately by his own name, his father’s name, 
and his tribe, adjuring him by the deepest and most solemn 
motives which could touch the human feelings. Some he re- 
minded of their own previous glories, others of the achievements 
of illustrious ancestors, imploring them not to dishonor or betray 
these precious titles: to all alike he recalled the charm of their 
beloved country, with its full political freedom and its uncon- 
strained license of individual agency to every man: to all alike 
he appealed in tl nes of their wives, their children, and their 
paternal gods. He cared not for being suspected of trenching 
upon the common places of rhetoric: he caught at every topic 
which could touch the inmost affections, awaken the inbred patri- 
otism, and rekindle the abated courage of the officers, whom he 
was sending forth to this desperate venture. He at length con- 
strained himself to leave off, still fancying in his anxiety that he. 
ought to say more, and proceeded to marshal-the land-force for 
the defence of the lines, as well as along the shore, where they 
might render as much service and as much encouragement as 
possible to the combatants on shipboard.1 


1 See the striking chapter of Thucyd. vii, 69. Even the ‘tame style of 
Diodorus (xiii, 15) becomes animated’in describing this scene. 
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Very different was the spirit prevalent, and very opposite the 
burning words uttered, on the seaboard of the Syracusan station, 
as the leaders were mustering their men immediately before em- 
barkation. They had been apprized of the grappling-irons now 
about te be employed by the Athenians, and had guarded against 
them in part by stretching hides along their bows, so that the 
“jron hand” might slip off without acquiring any hold. The 
preparatory movements even within the Athenian station being 
perfectly visible, Gylippus sent the fleet out with the usual 
prefatory harangue. He complimented them on the great 
achievements which they had already performed in breaking 
down the naval power of Athens, so long held irresistible! He 
reminded them that the sally of their enemies was only a last 
effort of despair, ing nothing but escape, undertaken without 
confidence in themselves, and under the necessity of throwing 
aside all their own tactics in order to copy feebly those of the 
Syracusans.2 He called upon them to recollect the destructive 
purposes which the invaders had brought with them against 
Syracuse, to inflict with resentful hand the finishing stroke upon 
this half-ruined armament, and to taste the delight of satiating 
a legitimate revenge.3 

The Syracusan fleet— seventy-six triremes strong, as in the 
last battle — was the first to put off from shore; Pythen with 
the Corinthians in the centre, Sikanus and Agatharchus on the 
wings. A certain proportion of them were placed near the 
mouth of the harbor, in order to guard the barrier; while the 
rest were distributed around the harbo O1 der to attack the 
Athenians from different sides as soon as they should approach. 
Moreover, the surface of the harbor swarmed with the light craft 
of the Syracusans, in many of which embarked youthful volun-. 


1 Thucyd. vii, 65. ® Thucyd. vii, 66, 67. 

3 Thucyd. vii, 68. mpd¢ otv drakiav te rovabrny....dpyyj mpoouiswuer, 
Kal vopiocwuev dua ev voutuorarov elvar mpd¢ Tode évavriouc, of av ei ent 
Tipwwpia Tod mpooTEabvToO’ OLKaLdowoLly anoTAHoal THE yyOunc Td SvpobpeEvor, 
dpa d& ExSpode apivacdat tyyevnodpevov juiv, kal (Td Aeyouevdv mov) Hdta- 
Tov elvat, 

This plain and undisguised invocation of the angry and revengeful pas- 
sions should be noticed, as a mark of character and manners 
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teers, sons of the best families in the city;! boats of no mean 
service during the battle, saving or destroying the seamen cast 
overboard from disabled ships, as well as annoying the fighting 
Athenian triremes. The day was one sacred to Héraklés at 
Syracuse ; and the prophets announced that the god would insure 
victory to the Syracusans, provided they stood on the defensive, 
and did not begin the attack.2. Moreover, the entire shore round 
the harbor, except the Athenian’station and its immediate neigh- 
borhood, was crowded with Syracusan soldiers and spectators ; 
while the walls of Ortygia, immediately overhanging the water, 
were lined with the feebler population of the city, the old men, 
women, and children. From the Athenian station presently 
came forth one hundred and ten triremes, under Demosthenés, 
Menander, and Euthydémus, with the customary pean, its tone 
probably partaking of the general sadness of the camp. They 
steered across direct to the mouth of the harbor, beholding on all 
sides the armed enemies ranged along the shore, as well as the 
unarmed multitudes who were imprecating the vengeance of the 
gods upon their heads; while for them there was no sympathy, 
except among the fellow-sufferers within their own lines. Inside 
of this narrow basin, rather more than five English miles in 
circuit, one hundred and ninety-four ships of war, each manned 
with more than two hundred men, were about to join battle, in the 
presence of countless masses around, all with palpitating hearts, 
and near enough both to see and hear; the most picturesque 
battle — if we could abstract our minds from its terrible interest 


1 Diodorus, xiii, 14. Plutarch has a similar statement, in reference to 
the previous battle: but I think he must have confused one battle with the 
other, for his account can hardly be made to harmonize with Thucydidés 
(Plutarch, Nikias, c. 24). 

It is to be recollected that both Plutarch and Diodorus had probably 
read the description of the battles in the Great Harbor of Syracuse, con- 
tained in Philistus; a better witness, if we had his account before us, 
even than Thucydidés ; since he was probably at this time in Syracuse, and 
was perhaps actually engaged. 

2? Plutarch, Nikias, c. 24,25. Timseus reckoned the aid of Héraklés as 
having been one of the great causes of Syracusan victory over the Athe- 
nians. He gave several reasons why the god was PrOveens against the 
Athenians: see Timeus, Fragm. 104, ed. Didot. : 
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— probably in history, without smoke or other impediments to 
vision, and in the clear atmosphere of Sicily, a serious and mag- 
nified realization of those naumachiz which the Roman emperors 
used to exhibit with gladiators on the Italian lakes, for the recre- 
ation of the people. 

The Athenian fleet made directly for that portion of the barrier - 
where a narrow opening — perhaps closed by amovable chain — 
had been left for merchant-vessels. Their first impetuous attack 
broke through the Syracusan squadron defending it, and they 
were already attempting to sever its connecting bonds, when the 
enemy from all sides crowded in upon them and forced them to 
desist. Presently the battle became general, and the combatants 
were distributed in various parts of the harbor. On both sides a 
fierce and desperate courage was displayed, even greater than 
had been shown on any of the former occasions. At the first onset, 
the skill and tactics of the steersmen shone conspicuous, well 
seconded by zeal on the part of the rowers and by their ready 
obedience to the voice of the keleustés. As the vessels neared, 
the bowmen, slingers, and throwers on the deck, hurled clouds of 
missiles against the enemy ; next, was heard the loud crash of the 
two impinging metallic fronts, resounding all along the shore.1 
When the vessels were thus once in contact, they were rarely 
allowed to separate: a strenuous hand-fight then commenced by 
the hoplites in each, trying respectively to board and master their 
enemy’s deck. It was not always, however, that each trireme 
had its own single and special enemy : sometimes one ship had 


1 The destructive impact of these metallic masses at the head of the ships 
of war, as well as the periplus practised by a lighter ship to avoid direct 
collision against a heavier, is strikingly illustrated by a passage in Plutarch’s 
Life of Lucullus, where a naval engagement between the Roman general, 
and Neoptolemus the admiral of Mithridates, is described. “Lucullus was 
on board a Rhodian quinquerime, commanded by Damagoras, a skilful 
Rhodian pilot; while Neoptolemus was approaching with a ship much 
heavier, and driving forward to a direct collision: upon which Damagoras 
evaded the blow, rowed rapidly round, and sttuck the enemy in the stern.” 

«.+..deioag 6 Aauayopac Td Bapoc rig BaotAuKhe, Kal THY TpaxbTyATAa 
Tod YaAKGparog, od« érdAunoe cvurecety dvTimpwpoc, GAM d&éwg é« 
Teplaywyne aroorpéac éxédevoev éni rpbuvav Goacdar: Kal mreoSetone év- 
tavSa THe véwe edéEaTo THY TAnyHY 4BAABH yevouévny, dre 07 Toe SadaTred- 
overt THE véws pépect Tpoorecovcav.— Plutarch, Lucull. c. 3. 
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two or three enemies to contend with at once, sometimes she fell 
aboard of one unsought, and became entangled. After a certain 
time, the fight still obstinately continuing, all sort of battle order 
became lost; the skill of the steersman was of little avail, and the 
voice of the keleustés was drowned amidst the universal din and 
mingled cries from victors as well as vanquished. On both sides 
emulous exhortations were poured forth, together with reproach 
and sarcasm addressed to any ship which appeared flinching from 
the contest; though factitious stimulus of this sort was indeed but 
little needed. 

Such was the heroic courage on both sides, that for a long time 
victory was altogether doubtful, andthe whole harbor was a scene 
of partial encounters, wherein sometimes Syracusans, sometimes 
Athenians, prevailed. According as success thus fluctuated, so 
followed the cheers or wailings of the spectators ashore. At one 
and the same time, every variety of human emotion might be 
witnessed ; according as attention was turned towards a victorious 
or a defeated ship. It was among the spectators in the Athenian 
station above all, whose entire life and liberty were staked in the 
combat, that this emotion might be seen exaggerated into agony, 
and overpassing the excitement even of the combatants them- 
selyes.! Those among them who looked towards a portion of the 
harbor where their friends seemed winning, were full of joy and 
thanksgiving to the gods: such of their neighbors who contem- 
plated an Athenian ship in difficulty, gave vent to their feelings 
in shrieks and lamentation; while a third group, with their eyes 
fixed on ‘some portion of the combat still disputed, were plunged 
in all the agitations of doubt, manifested even in the tremulous 
swing of their bodies, as hope or fear alternately predominated. 
During all the time that the combat remained undecided, the 
Athenians ashore were distracted by all these manifold varieties 
of intense sympathy. But at length the moment came, after a 
long-protracted struggle, when victory began to declare in favor 
of the Syracusans, who, perceiving that their enemies were slack- 
ening, redoubled their shouts as well as their efforts, and pushed 
them all back towards the land. All the Athenian triremes, 
abandoning farther resistance, were thrust ashore like shipwrecked 


} Thucyd. vii, 71. 
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vessels in or near their own station; a few being even captured 
before théy could arrive there. The diverse manifestations of 
sympathy among the Athenians in the station itself were now 
exchanged for one unanimous shriek of agony and despair. The 
boldest of them rushed to rescue the ships and their crews from 
pursuit, others to man their walls in case of attack from land: 
many were even paralyzed at the sight, and absorbed with the 
thoughts of their own irretrievable ruin. ‘Their souls were doubt- 
less still farther subdued by the wild and enthusiastic joy which 
burst forth in maddening shouts from the hostile crowds around 
the harbor, in response to their own victorious comrades on ship- 
board. 

Such was the close of this awful, heart-stirring, and decisive 
combat. The modern historian strives in vain to convey the 
impression of it which appears in the condensed and burning 
phrases of Thucydidés. We find in his description of battles 
generally, and of this battle beyond all others, a depth and 
abundance of human emotion which has now passed out of mili- 
tary proceedings. The Greeks who fight, like the Greeks who 
look on, are not soldiers withdrawn from the community, and 
specialized as well as hardened by long professional training, but 
citizens with all the passions, instincts, sympathies, joys, and sor- 
rows of domestic as well as political life. Moreover, the non- 
military population in ancient times had an interest of the most 
intense kind in the result of the struggle; which made the differ- 
ence to them, if not of life and death, at least of the extremity of 
happiness and misery. Hence the strong light and shade, the 
Homeric exhibition of undiseuised impulse, the tragic detail of 
personal motive and suffering, which pervades this and other 
military descriptions of Thucydidés. When we read the few but 
most vehement words which he employs to depict the Athenian 
camp under this fearful trial, we must recollect that these were 
not only men whose all was at stake, but that they were more- 
over citizens full of impressibility, sensitive and demonstrative 
Greeks ; and, indeed, the most sensitive and demonstrative of all 
Greeks. To repress all manifestations of strong emotion was not 
considered in ancient times essential to the dignity of the human 
character. . 

Amidst all the deep pathos, however, which the great historian 
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has imparted to the final battle at Syracuse, he has not explained 
the causes upon which its ultimate issue turned. Considering 
that the Athenians were superior to their enemies in number, as 
one hundred and ten to seventy-six triremes, that they fought 
with courage not less heroic, and that the action was on their 
own element, we might have anticipated for them, if not a victory, 
at least a drawn battle, with equal loss on both sides. But we 
may observe, 1. The number of one hundred and ten triremes 
was formed by including some hardly seaworthy.! 2. The crews 
were composed partly of men not used to sea-service; and the 
Akarnanian darters, especially, were for this reason unhandy with 
their missiles.2 3. Though the water had been hitherto the 
element favorable to Athens, yet her superiority in this respect 
was declining, and her enemies approaching nearer to her, even 
in the open sea. But the narrow dimensions of the harbor would 
have nullified her superiority at all times, and placed her even at 
great disadvantage, — without the means of twisting and turning 
her triremes so as to strike only at a vulnerable point of the 
enemy, — compared with the thick, heavy, straightforward butting 
of the Syracusans ; like a nimble pugilist of light weight con- 
tending, in a very confined ring, against superior weight and 
muscle. For the mere land-fight on shipboard, Athenians had 
not only no advantage, but had on the contrary the odds against 
them. 4. The Syracusans enjoyed great advantage from having 
nearly the whole harbor lined round with their soldiers and 
friends ; not simply from the force of encouraging sympathy, no 


1 Thucyd. vii, 60. Tda¢ vai¢ dnacag boat hoav Kai dvvaral kat amdo- 
OTEpal. 

? Thucyd. vii, 60. mévta tiva éoBiBacovtes mAnpGoat—dvayKdoavtec 
éoBaivew botg Kal OmGoovy EddKEeL HAtKiag metéixov éExiTH- 
detog elvat. Compare also the speech of Gylippus, c. 67. 

3 The language of Theokritus, in describing the pugilistic contest be- 
tween Pollux and the Bebrykian Amykus, is not inapplicable to the posi- 
tion of the Athenian ships and seamen when cramped up in this harbor 
(Idyll. xxii, 91): — 

sey Reese secccees eee Ek O ETEpMSED 

“Hpwec xparepov IloAvdebxea Yapobveckor, 

Aewdiorec pn moc uv Emr Bploacg dapaceter, 

Xdpo évl oretvG, Tirbw bvariyncoe ava. 
Compare Virgil’s picture of Entellus and Darés, Aincid, v, 430, ° 
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mean auxiliary, but because any of their triremes, if compelled 
to fall back before an Athenian, found protection on the shore, 
and could return to the fight at leisure; while an Athenian in 
the same predicament had no escape. 5. The numerous light 
craft of the Syracusans doubtless rendered great service in this 
battle, as they had done in the preceding, though Thucydidés 
does not again mention them. 6. Lastly, both in the Athenian 
and Syracusan characters, the pressure of necessity was less 
potent as a stimulus to action, than hopeful confidence and elation, 
with the idea of a flood-tide yet mounting. In the character of 
some other races, the Jews for instance, the comparative force of 
these motives appears to be the other way. 

About sixty Athenian triremes, little more than half of the 
fleet which came forth, were saved as the wreck from this terrible 
conflict. ‘The Syracusans on their part had suffered severely ; 
only fifty triremes remaining out of seventy-six. The triumph 
with which, nevertheless, on returning to the city, they erected 
their trophy, and the exultation which reigned among the vast 
crowds encircling the harbor, was beyond all measure or prece- 
dent. Its clamorous manifestations were doubtless but too well 
heard in the neighboring camp of the Athenians, and increased, 
if anything could increase, the soul-subduing extremity of dis- 
tress which paralyzed the vanquished. So utterly did the 
pressure of suffering, anticipated as well as actual, benumb their 
minds and extinguish their most sacred associations, that no man 
among them, not even the ultra-religious Nikias, thought of pick- 
ing up the floating bodies or asking for a truce to bury the dead. - 
This obligation, usually so serious and imperative upon the sur- 
vivors after a battle, now passed unheeded amidst the sorrow, 
terror, and despair, of the living man for himself. 

Such despair, however, was not shared by the generals, to 
their honor be it spoken. On the afternoon of this terrible defeat, 
Demosthenés proposed to Nikias that at daybreak the ensuing 
morning they should man all the remaining ships — even now 
more in number than the Syracusan — and make a fresh attempt 
to break out of the harbor. To this Nikias agreed, and both 
proceeded to try their influence in getting the resolution executed. 
But so irreparably was the spirit of the seamen broken, that 
nothing could prevail upon them to go again on shipboard: they 
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would hear of nothing but attempting to escape by land.! Prep- 
arations were therefore made for commencing their march in 
the darkness of that very night. The roads were still open, and, 
had they so marched, a portion of them, at least, might even yet 
have been saved.? But there occurred one more mistake, one 
farther postponement, which cut off the last hopes of this gallant 
and fated remnant. 

The Syracusan Hermokratés, fully anticipating that the Athe- 
nians would decamp that very night, was eager to prevent their 
retreat, because of the mischief which they might do if estab- 
lished in any other part of Sicily. He pressed Gylippus and the 
military authorities to send out forthwith, and block up the prin- 
cipal roads, passes, and fords, by which the fugitives would get off. 
Though sensible of the wisdom of his advice, the generals thought 
it wholly unexecutable. Such was the universal and unbounded 
joy which now pervaded the city, in consequence of the recent 
victory, still farther magnified by the circumstance that the day 
was sacred to Héraklés, —so wild the jollity, the feasting, the 
intoxication, the congratulations, amidst men rewarding them- 
selves after their recent effort and triumph, and amidst the neces- 
sary care for the wounded,— that an order to arm and march out 
would have been as little listened to as the order to go on shipboard 
was by the desponding Athenians. Perceivirig that he could get 
nothing done until the next morning, Hermokratés resorted to a 
stratagem in order to delay the departure of the Athenians 
for that night. At the moment when darkness was beginning, he 
sent down some confidential friends on horseback to the Athenian 
wall. These men, riding up near enough to make themselves 
heard, and calling for the sentries, addressed them as messengers 
from the private correspondents of Nikias in Syracuse, who had 
sent to warn him, they affirmed, not to decamp during the night, 
inasmuch as the Syracusans had already beset and occupied the 
roads; but to begin his march quietly the next nee after 
adequate preparation.? = 

This fraud — the same as the Athenians had thedaaaheds prac- 
tised two years before,4 in order to tempt the Syracusans to 


— 


? Thucyd. vii, 72. * Diodor, xiii, 18. 
3 Thucyd. vii, 73; Diodor. xiii, 18. 4 Thucyd. vi, 64, 
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march out against Katana— was perfectly successful: the sin- 
cerity of the information was believed, and the advice adopted. 
Had Demosthenés been in command alone, we may doubt whether 
he would have been so easily duped; for granting the accuracy 
of the fact asserted, it was not the less obvious that the difficulties, 
instead of being diminished, would be increased tenfold on the 
following day. ‘We have seen, however, on more than one pre- 
vious occasion, how fatally Nikias was misled by his treacherous 
advices from the philo-Athenians at Syracuse. An excuse for 
inaction was always congenial to his character; and the present 
recommendation, moreover, fell in but too happily with the tem- 
per of the army, now benumbed with depression and terror, like 
those unfortunate soldiers, in the Retreat of the Ten Thousand 
Greeks, who were yielding to the lethargy of extreme cold on 
the snows of Armenia, and whom Xenophon vainly tried to 
arouse.! Having remained over that night, the generals deter- 
mined also to stay the next day,—in order that the army might 
carry away with them as much of their baggage as possible,—send- 
ing forward a messenger to the Sikels in the interior to request 
that they would meet the army, and bring with them a supply of 
provisions. Gylippus and Hermokratés had thus ample time, 
on the following day, to send out forces and occupy all the posi- 
tions convenient for obstructing the Athenian march. They at 
the same time towed into Syracuse as prizes all the Athenian 
triremes which had been driven ashore in the recent battle, and 
which now lay like worthless hulks, unguarded and unheeded,’ 
seemingly even those within the station itself. 

It was on the next day but one after the maritime defeat that 
Nikias and Demosthenés put their army in motion to attempt 
retreat. ‘The camp had long been a scene of sickness and death 
from the prevalence of marsh fever ; but since the recent battle 
the number of wounded men, and the unburied bodies of the slain, 
had rendered it yet more pitiabie. Forty thousand miserable men 
— so prodigious was the total, including all ranks and functions 
— now set forth to quit it, on a march of which few could hope 
to see the end; like the pouring forth of the population of a 


1 Xenophon. Anab. iv, 5, 15, 19; v, 8, 15. ? Thucyd. vii, 77 
3 Thucyd. vii, 74. 
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large city starved out by blockade. Many had little or no pro- 
visions to carry, so low had the stock become reduced; but of 
those who had, every man carried his own, even the horsemen 
and hoplites, now for the first time either already left without 
slaves, by desertion, or knowing that no slave could now be 
trusted. But neither such melancholy equality of suffering, nor 
the number of sufferers, counted for much in the way of allevia- 
tion. A downcast stupor and sense of abasement possessed every 
man ; the more intolerable, when they recollected the exit of the 
armament from Peireus two years before, with prayers, and sol- 
emn peans, and all the splendid dreams of conquest, set against 
the humiliation of the closing scene now before them, without a 
single trireme left out of two prodigious fleets. 

But it was not until the army had actually begun its march 
that the full measure of wretchedness was felt and manifested. 
It was then that the necessity first became proclaimed, which no 
one probably spoke out beforehand, of leaving behind not merely 
the unburied bodies, but also the sick and the wounded. The 
scenes of woe which marked this hour passed endurance or 
description. The departing soldier sorrowed and shuddered with 
the sentiment of an unperformed duty, as he turned from the 
unburied bodies of the slain; but far more terrible was the trial, 
when he had to tear himself from the living sufferers, who im- 
plored their comrades, with wailings of agony and distraction, not 
to abandon them. Appealing to all the claims of pious friend- 
ship, they clung round their knees, and even crawled along the 
line of march until their strength failed. The silent dejection 
of the previous day was now exchanged for universal tears and 
groans, and clamorous outbursts of sorrow, amidst which the 
army could not without the utmost difficulty be disengaged and 
put in motion. 

After such heart-rending scenes, it might seem that their cup 
of bitterness was exhausted; but worse was yet in store, and the 
terrors of the future dictated a struggle against all the miseries 
of past and present. The generals did their best to keep up 
some sense of order as well as courage; and Nikias, particularly, 
in this closing hour of his career, displayed a degree of energy 
and heroism which he had never before seemed to possess. 
Though himself among the greatest personal sufferers of all, 
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from his incurable complaint, he was seen everywhere in the 
ranks marshalling the troops, heartening up their dejection, and 
addressing them with a voice louder, more strenuous, and more 
commanding than was his wont. 

“ Keep up your hope still, Athenians (he said), even as we are 
now: others have been saved out of circumstances worse than 
ours. Be not too much humiliated, either with your defeats or with 
your present unmerited hardships. I too, having no advantage 
over any of you in strength,—nay, you see the condition to 
which I have been brought by my disease,— and accustomed 
even to superior splendor and good fortune in private as well as 
public life, I too am plunged in the same peril with the humblest 
soldier among you. Nevertheless, my conduct has been constantly 
pious towards the gods as well as just and blameless towards 
men; in recompense for which, my hope for the future is yet 
sanguine, at the same time that our actual misfortunes do not 
appall me in proportion to their intrinsic magnitude.! Perhaps, 


1 Thucyd. vii, 77. Kaitos moana pév é¢ Seode vouiwa dedujrnuat, roAda 
68 b¢ dvbporove dSixata Kad dveripSova. "Av® dv h wiv ATIC bmae 
Sopaceia Tow wéddAovtoc, ai dé Evudopal ob Kar déiav dF 
poBovot Taya d? dv kai Awpjcecav: ikavad yap toic Te ToAEuiore ebrbyy- 
TAL, Kal et TY Vedv éripSovor éotpareboaper, dpKkodvTws Hon TETYLwpnuEda. 

I have translated the words 0d ar’ déiav, and the sentence of which they 
form a part, differently from what has been hitherto sanctioned by the com- 
mentators, who construe car’ déiav as meaning “according to our desert,” 
understand the words al vudopai od car’ agiav as bearing the same sense 
with the words taig rapa tiv diay Kaxorpayiatc some lines before; and 
likewise construe od, not with ¢ofoicr, but with kar’ diay, assigning to 
gofobcr an affirmative sense. They translate: “ Quare, quamvis nostra fortuna 
prorsus afflicta videatur (these words have no parallel in the original) rerum 
tamen futurarum spes est audax : sed clades, quas nullo nostro merito ac- 
cepimus, nos jam terrent. At fortasse cessabunt,” etc. M. Didot translates : 
“ Aussij’ai un ferme espoir dans l’avenir, malgré l’effroi que des malheurs non 
mérité& nous causent.” Dr. Arnold passes the sentence over without notice. 

This manner of translating appears to me not less unsuitable in reference 
to the spirit and thread of the harangue, than awkward as regards the indi- 
vidual words. Looking to the spirit of the harangue, the object of encour 
aging the dejected soldiers would hardly be much answered by repeating — 
what in fact had been glanced at in a manner sufficient and becoming, 
before — that “the unmerited reverses terrified either Nikias or the sol- 
diers.” Then as to the words; the expressions dv?’ dv, duwc, uév, and 02, 
seem to me to denote, not only that the two halves of the sentence apply 
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indeed, they may from this time forward abate ; for our enemies 
have had their full swing of good fortune, and if, at the moment 
of our starting, we were under the jealous wrath of any of the 


both of them to Nikias, but that the first half of.the sentence is in har- 
mony, not in opposition, with the second. Matthiz (in my judgment, 
erroneously) refers (Gr. Gr. § 623) éu¢ to some words which have pre- 
ceded; I think that du¢ contributes to hold together the first and the sec- 
ond affirmation of the sentence. Now the Latin translation refers the first 
half of the sentence to Nikias, and the last half to the soldiers whom he 
addresses ; while the translation of M. Didot, by means of the word malgré, 
for which there is nothing corresponding in the Greek, puts the second half 
in antithesis to the first. 

Icannot but think that od ought to be construed with gofovor, and that the 
words kar’ déiav do not bear the meaning assigned to them by the transla- 
tors. ’Agiav not only means, “desert, merit, the title to that which a man 
has earned by his conduct,” as in the previous phrase rapa tiv dgiav, but it 
also means, “ price, value, title to be cared for, capacity of exciting more 
or less desire or aversion,” in which last sense it is predicated as an attri- 
bute, not only of moral beings, but of other objects besides, ‘Thus Aris- 
totle says (Ethic. Nikom. iii, 11): 6 yap ottwe éyov, wdddov dyarg Tac 
toavtag WOovac THE aEiac’ 6 dé CHdpwp od ToLodTOG, ete, Again, ibid. 
iii, 5. ‘O pév ody d det Kat od Evexa, bropévav Kal poPobpevoc, Kat O¢ dei, 
Kat bre, duoime d& Kat Sappdv, avdpeiog: Kar aéEiav yap, Kal we av 6 
Abyoc, maoxet Kat mparrer 6 dvdpeioc. Again, ibid. iv, 2. Ava tovré éore 
Tod weyadorperode, év Gv mop yévet, ueyadonpen@e ToLelv* TO yap ToLod- 
tov oby ebumépBAnrov, Kat éyov kar? akiav rod damavguaroc. Again, 
ibid. viii, 14. ’Aypetov ydp dvra ob daor deity toov éyery> AsuTovpyiav Te yap 
yiveoSat, kat od piriav, el uppKar &éiav Tdv épywv éorar Ta &k The pidiac. 
Compare also ib. viii, 13. 

Xenophon, Cyrop. vili, 4, 82, 7rd yap roAAd doxodvra Eye ph Kar’ 
asiav tHe ovoiag daiverdar OhdedoivTa trode didove, dvedevdepiay euotye 
Soxet repiantety, Compare Xenophon, Memorab. ii, 5,2. Gomep Tov oike- 
tov, obtw kal Tov P$lAwy, eioty G6a4; also ibid. i, 6, 11, and Isokratés, cont. 
Lochit. Or. xx, 8. 8, ‘ 

The words xa’ diay in Thucydidés appear to me to bear the same 
meaning as in these passages of Xenophon and Aristotle, “in proportion 
to their value,” or to their real magnitude. If we so construe them, the 
words dv? dv, duoc uév, and 2, all fall into their proper order: the whole 
sentence after dv)’ Gv applies to Nikias personally, is a cordllary from what 
he had asserted before, and forms a suitable point in an harangue for en- 
couraging his dispirited soldiers: “Look how J bear up, who haye as much 
cause for mourning as any of you. I have behayed well both towards gods 
and towards men: in return for which, 1 am comparatively comfortable 
both as to the future and as to the present: as to the future, [have strong 


cr 
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_ gods, we have already undergone chastisement amply sufficient. 
Other people before us have invaded foreign lands, and after 
having done what was competent to human power, have suffered 
what was within the limit of human endurance. We too may 
reasonably hope henceforward to have the offended god dealing 
with us more mildly, for we are now objects fitter for his compas- 
sion than for his jealousy.1 Look, moreover, at your own ranks, 
hoplites so numerous and so excellent: let that guard you against 
excessive despair, and recollect that, wherever you may sit down, 
you are yourselves at once a city; nor is there any other city in 


hopes ; at the same time that, as to the present, I am not overwhelmed by the 
vresent misfortunes in proportion to their prodigious intensity.” 

This is the precise thing for a man of resolution to say upon so terrible 
an occasion. | 

The particle 07 has its appropriate meaning, al dé Svugopat od Kar’ agiav 67 
goBovor; “and the present distresses, though they do appall me, do not 
appall me assuredly in proportion to their actual magnitude.” Lastly, the 
particle «a? (in the succeeding phrase, raya 0’ dv kal Awdjoecay) does not 
fit on to the preceding passage as usually construed: accordingly the 
Latin translator, as well as M. Didot, leave it out, and translate: “ At for- 
tasse cessabunt.” “ Mais peut étre vont ils cesser.” It ought to be trans- 
lated : “ And perhaps they may even abate,” which implies that what had 
been asserted in the preceding sentence is here intended not to be contra- 
dicted, but to be carried forward and strengthened: see Kiihner, Griech. 
Gramm. sects. 725-728. Such would not be the case as the sentence is 
usually construed. ‘ 

' Thueyd. vii, 77. ‘Ikava yap tote Te woAeuiorg ebtoynrat, kal et TY Gedy 
éripYovor totparevoaper, Groypavrac 70n TeTLuwpnueda* HASov yap Tov kal 
GArot twee Hn ep? Erépove, Kal dvdIpdreia dpaoavtes dvexta éxadov. Kat 
jude eixde viv TA Te Grd Tod Veod éAmifew Hridtepa Bevv' olxtov yap an’ 
abrov a&orepor 76 éopiv 7} o06vov. 

This is a remarkable illustration of the doctrine, so frequently set forth 
in Herodotus, that the gods were jealous of any man or any nation who 
was preéminently powerful, fortunate, or prosperous. Nikias, recollecting 
the immense manifestation and promise with which his armament had 
started from Peirzeus, now.believed that this had provoked the jealousy of 
some of the gods, and brought about the misfortunes in Sicily. He com- 
forts his soldiers by saying that the enemy is now at the same dangerous 
pinnacle of exaltation, whilst they haye exhausted the sad effects of the 
divine jealousy. 

Compare the story of Amasis and Polykratés in Herodotus (iii, 39), and 
the striking remarks put into the mouth of Paulus Amilius by Plutarch 
(Vit. Paul. Amil. c. 36). 
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Sicily that can either repulse your attack or expel you if you 
choose to stay. Be careful yourselves to keep your march firm and 
orderly, every man of you with this conviction, that whatever 
spot he may be forced to fight in, that spot is his country and his 
fortress, and must be kept by victorious effort. As our provisions 
are very scanty, we shall hasten on night and day alike; and so 
soon as you reach any friendly village of the Sikels, who still 
remain constant to us from hatred to Syracuse, then consider 
yourselves in security. We have sent forward to apprize them, 
and intreat them to meet us with supplies. Once more, soldiers, 
recollect that to act like brave men is now a matter of necessity 
to you, and that if you falter, there is no refuge for you anywhere. 
Whereas if you now get clear of your enemies, such of you as 
are not Athenians will again enjoy the sight of home, while such 
of you as are Athenians will live to renovate the great power of 
our city, fallen though it now be. Jt is men that make a city; not 
walls, nor ships without men.” } 

The efforts of both commanders were in full harmony with 
these strenuous words. The army was distributed into two 
divisions; the hoplites marching in a hollow oblong, with the 
baggage and unarmed in the interior. The front division was 
commanded by Nikias, the rear by Demosthenés. Directing their 
course towards the Sikel territory, in the interior of the island, 
they first marched along the left bank of the Anapus until they 
came to the ford of that river, which they found guarded by a 
Syracusan detachment. They forced the passage, however, with- 
out much resistance, and accomplished on that day a march of 
about five miles, under the delay arising from the harassing of 
the enemy’s cavalry and light troops. Encamping for that night 
on an eminence, they recommenced their march with the earliest 
dawn, and halted, after about two miles and a half, in a deserted 
village on a plain. They were in hopes of finding some pro- 
visions in the houses, and were even under the necessity of carry- 
ing along with them some water from this spot ; there being none 
to be found farther on. As their intended line of march had 
now become evident, the Syracusans profited by this halt to get 


! Thucyd. vii, 77. “Avdpeo yap mAtc, Kat ob Teixn, cbdé veg avdpay 
wevat. : 
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on before them, and to occupy in force a position on the road, 
called the Akrean cliff. Here the road, ascending a high hill, 
formed a sort of ravine bordered on each side by steep cliffs. 
The Syracusans erected a wall or barricade across the whole 
breadth of the road, and occupied the high ground on each side. 
But even to reach this pass was beyond the competence of the 
Athenians; so impracticable was it to get over the ground in the 
face of overwhelming attacks from the enemy’s cavalry and light 
troops. They were compelled, after a short march, to retreat to 
their camp of the night before.1 

Every hour added to the distress of their position; for their 
food was all but exhausted, nor could any man straggle from the 
main body without encountering certain destruction from the cav- 
alry. Accordingly, on the next morning, they tried one more 
desperate effort to get over the hilly ground into the interior. 
Starting very early, they arrived at the foot of the hill called the 
Akrean cliff, where they found the barricades placed across the 
road, with deep files of Syracusan hoplites behind them, and 
erowds of light troops lining the cliffs on each border. They 
made the most strenuous and obstinate efforts to force this inex- 
pugnable position, but all their struggles were vain, while they 
suffered miserably from the missiles of the troops above. Amidst 
all the discouragement of this repulse, they were yet farther dis- 
heartened by storms of thunder and lightning, which occurred 
during the time, and which they construed as portents significant 
of their impending ruin.2 

This fact strikingly illustrates both the change which the last 
two years had wrought in the contending parties, and the degree 
to which such religious interpretations of phenomena’ depended 
for their efficacy on predisposing temper, gloomy or cheerful. In 
the first battle between Nikias and the Syracusans, near the 
Great Harbor, some months before the siege was begun, a similar 
thunder-storm had taken place: on that occasion the Athenian 
soldiers had continued the battle unmoved, treating it as a natural 
event belonging to the season, and such indifference on their part 


! Thueyd. vii, 78. | 
2 Thucyd. vii, 79. a9’ dv of ’ASnvaios padAdAov ere HSipouv, Kal evouslov 
ini t@ oherépy AES pH Kai Taita ravTa yiyvecdat, 
VOL. VIL. 15 22oc. 
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had still farther imposed upon the alarmed Syracusans.1 Now, 
both the self-confidence and the religious impression had changed 
sides. 

Exhausted by their fruitless efforts, the Athenians fell back a. 
short space to repose, when Gylippus tried to surround them by 
sending a detachment to block up the narrow road in their rear. 
This, however, they prevented, effecting their retreat into the 
open plain, where they passed the night, and on the ensuing day 
attempted once more the hopeless march over the Akrean cliff. 
But they were not allowed even to advance so far as the pass and 
the barricade. They were so assailed and harassed by the cay- 
alry and darters, in flank and rear, that, in spite of heroic effort 
and endurance, they could not accomplish a progress of so much 
as one single mile. Extenuated by fatigue, half-starved, and with 
numbers of wounded men, they were sup escorce to spend a third 
miserable night in the same fatal plain. 

As soon as the Syracusans had retired for the night to their 
camp, Nikias and Demosthenés took counsel. They saw plainly 
that the route which they had originally projected, over the 
Akrean cliff into the Sikel regions of the interior and from thence 
to Katana, had become impracticable, and that their unhappy 
troops would be still less in condition to force it on the morrow 
than they had been on the day preceding. Accordingly, they 
resolved to make off during the night, leaving numerous fires 
burning to mislead the enemy; but completely to alter the di- 
rection, and to turn down towards the southern coast on which 
lay Kamarina and Gela. Their guides informed them that if 
they could cross the river Kakyparis, which fell into the sea 
south of Syracuse, on the southeastern coast of Sicily, or a river 
still farther on, called the Erineus, —they might march up the 
right bank of either into the regionsof the interior. Accordingly, 
they broke up in the night, amidst confusion and alarm; in spite 
of which, the front division of the army under Nikias got into 
full march, and made considerable advance. By daybreak this 
division reached the southeastern coast of the island not far south 
of Syracuse, and fell into the track of the Helérine road, which 
they pursued until they arrived at the Kakyparis. Even here, 


1 Thucyd. vi, 70. 
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however, they found a Syracusan detachment beforehand with 
them, raising a redoubt, and blocking up the ford; nor could 
Nikias pass it without forcing his way through them. He marched 
straightforward to the Erineus, which he crossed on the same 
day, and encamped his troops on some high ground on the other 


side.1 

Except at the ford of the Kakyparis, his march had been all 
day unobstructed by the enemy ; and he thought it wiser to push 
his troops as fast as possible, in order to arrive at-some place both 
of safety and subsistence, without concerning himself about the . 
rear division under Demosthenés. That division, the larger half 
of the army, started both later and in great disorder. Un- 
accountable panics and darkness made them part company or 
miss their way, so that Demosthenés, with all his efforts to keep 
them together, made little progress, and fell much behind Nikias. 
He was overtaken by the Syracusans during the forenoon, seem- 
ingly before he reached the Kakyparis,? and at a moment when 


1 Thucyd. vii, 80-82. 

? Dr. Arnold (Thucyd. vol. iti, p. 280, copied by Gdller, ad vii, 81) thinks 
that the division of Demosthenés reached and passed the river Kakyparis ; 
and was captured between the Kakyparis and the Erineus. But the words 
of Thucyd. vii, 80, 81, do not sustain this. The division of Nikias was in 
adyance of Demosthenés from the beginning, and gained upon it principally 
during the early part of the march, before daybreak; because it was then 
that the disorder of the division of Demosthenés was the most inconven- 
jent : see c. 81 — &¢ TH¢ vuKTo¢ TéTEe EvverapayOnoar, etc. When Thucydi- 
dés, therefore, says, that “ at daybreak they arrived at the sea,” (dua dé TH Ep — 
aduxvodvras &¢ tiv SaAatray, c. 80,) this cannot be true both of Nikias and 
of Demosthenés. If the former arrived there at daybreak, the latter can- 
not have come to the same point till some time after daybreak. Nikias 
must have been beforehand with Demosthenés when he reached the sea, 
and considerably more beforehand when he reached the Kakyparis: more- 
over, we are expressly told that Nikias did not wait for his colleague, that 
he thought it for the best to get on as fast as possible with his own division. 

It appears to me that the words ddcxvodyrat, etc. (c. 80), are not to be 
understood both of Nikias and Demosthenés, but that they refer back to 
the word avroic, two or three lines behind: “ the Athenians (taken generally) 
reached the sea,” no attention being at that moment paid to the difference 
between the front and the rear divisions. The Athenians might be said, not 
improperly, to reach the sea, at the time when the division of Nikias 
reached # 
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the foremost division was nearly six miles ahead, between the 
Kakyparis and the Erineus. 

When the Syracusans discovered at dawn that their enemy 
had made off in the night, their first impulse -was to accuse Gy- 
lippus of treachery in isle permitted the escape. Such un- 
grateful surmises, however, were soon dissipated, and the cavalry 
set forth in rapid pursuit, until they overtook the rear division, 
which they immediately began to attack and impede. The ad- 
vance of Demosthenés had been tardy before, and his division 
-disorganized: but he was now compelled to turn and defend him- 
self against an indefatigable enemy, who presently got before 
him and thus stopped him altogether. Their numerous light troops 
and cavalry assailed him on all sides and without intermission ; 
employing nothing but missiles, however, and taking care to avoid 
any close encounter. While this unfortunate division were exerting 
their best efforts both to defend themselves, and if possible to get 
forward, they found themselves inclosed in a walled olive-ground, 
through the middle of which the road passed; a farm bearing the 
name, and probably once the property, of Polyzélus, brother. of 
the despot Gelon.1 Entangled and huddled up in this inelosure, 
from whence exit at the farther end in the face of an enemy was 
found impossible, they were now overwhelmed with hostile mis- 
siles from the walls on all sides.2 Though unable to get at the en- 


!' Plutarch, Nikias, c. 27. 

 ? Thucyd. vii, 81. Kat rére yvode (sc. Demosthenés) rode Zvpaxociovg 
Wakovrac ob mpodyaper waAdov 7) é¢ payny Evvetaooero, Lac évdratpiBov 

KuKrodrai te bm’ abrdv, Kal bv TOAAD YopiBw abréc te Kat of wer adrov 
'ASnvaiot hoav dverandévrec yap &¢ TL YOplov, G KbKAM Lev TeLYloY mepLAD, 
6d0¢ d8 Evbev re Kat Ever, éAdac dé odk ddiyac elyev, BB4AAOVTO 
TEPLOTAOOY. 

I translate ddd¢ 62 évSev te nat évSey differently from Dr. Arnold, from 
Mitford, and from others. These words are commonly understood to mean 
that this walled plantation was bordered by two roads, one on each side. 
Certainly the words might have that signification; but I think they also may 
haye the signification (compare ii, 76) which I have given in the text, and 
which seems more plausible. It certainly is very improbable that the Athe- 
nians should have gone out of the road, in order to shelter themselves in 
the plantation; since they were fully aware that there was no safety for 
them except in getting away. If we suppose that the plantation lay exactly 
in the road, the word dvecAnSévreg becomes perfectly explicable, on which 
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emy, and deprived even of the resources of an active despair, they 
endured incessant harassing for the greater part of the day, with- 
out refreshment or repose, and with the number of their wounded 
continually increasing ; until at length the remaining spirit of the 
unhappy sufferers was thoroughly broken. Perceiving their 
condition, Gylippus sent to them a herald with a proclamation ; 
inviting all the islanders among them to come forth from the rest, 
and promising them freedom if they did so. The inhabitants of 
some cities, yet not many, —a fact much to their honor, — availed 
themselves of this offer and surrendered. Presently, however, a 
larger negotiation was opened, which ended by the entire division 
capitulating upon terms, and giving up their arms. Gylippus 
and the Syracusans engaged that the lives of all should be spared ; _ 
that is, that none should be put to death either by violence, or by 
intolerable bonds, or by starvation. _Having all been disarmed, 
they were forthwith conveyed away as prisoners to Syracuse, 
six thousand in number. It is a remarkable proof of the easy 
and opulent circumstances of many among these gallant sufferers, 
when we are told that the money which they had about them, even 
at this last moment of pressure, was sufficient to fill the concavities 
of four shields! Disdaining either to surrender or to make any 
stipulation for himself personally, Demosthenés was on the point 
of killing himself with his own sword the moment that the capit- 
ulation was concluded ; but his intention was prevented, and he 
was carried off a disarmed prisoner by the Syracusans.2 


I do not think that Dr. Arnold’s comment is satisfactory. The pressut a 
the troops from the rear into the hither opening, while those in the fron 
could not get out by the farther opening, would naturally cause this crowd 
and huddlinginside. A road which passed right through the walled ground, 
entering at one side and coming out at the other, might well be called 6dd¢ 
éydev te kal évSev. Compare Dr. Arnold’s Remarks on the, Map of Syra- 
euse, vol. iii, p. 28] ; as well as his note on vii, 81. 

I imagine the olive-trees to be here named, not for cither of the two 
reasons mentioned by Dr. Arnold, but because they hindered the Athenians 
from seeing beforehand distinctly the nature of the inclosure into which they 
were hastening, and therefore prevented any precautions from being taken, 
such as that of forbidding too many troops from entering at once, ete. 

? Plutarch, Nikias, c. 27 ; Thucyd. vii, 82. 

_* This statement depends upon the very good authority of the contempo- 
rary Syracusan, Philistus: see Pausanias, i, 29,9; Philisti Fragm. 46, ed. 
Didot. 
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On the next day, Gylippus and the victorious Syracusans over- 
taok Nikias on the right bank of the Erineus, apprized him of 
the capitulation of Demosthenés, and summoned him to capitulate 
also. He demanded leave to send a horseman for the purpose 
of verifying the statement; and on the return of the horseman, 
he made a proposition to Gylippus, that his army should be per- 
mitted to return home, on condition of Athens reimbursing to 
Syracuse the whole expense of the war, and furnishing hostages 
until payment should be made ; one citizen against each talent of 
silver. ‘These conditions were rejected ; but Nikias could not yet 
bring himself to submit to the same terms for his division as 
Demosthenés. Accordingly, the Syracusans recommenced their 
attacks, which the Athenians, in spite of hunger and fatigue, sus- 
tained as they best could until night. It was the intention of 
Nikias again to take advantage of the night for the purpose of 
getting away. But on this occasion the Syracusans were on the 
watch, and as soon as they heard movement in the camp, they 
raised the pzan, or war-shout; thus showing that they were on 
the lookout, and inducing the Athenians again to lay down the 
arms which they had taken up for departure. A detachment of 
three hundred Athenians, nevertheless, still persisting in march- 
ing off, apart from the rest, forced their way through the posts of 
the Syracusans. ‘These men got safely away, and nothing but 
the want of guides prevented them from escaping altogether.! 

During all this painful retreat, the personal resolution displayed 
by Nikias was exemplary; his sick and feeble frame was made 
to bear up, and even to hearten up stronger men, against the 
extremity of hardship, exhausting the last fragment of hope or 
even possibility. It was now the sixth day of the retreat, — six 
days? of constant privation, suffering, and endurance of attack, — 
yet Nikias early in the morning attempted a fresh march, in 
order to get to the river Asinarus, which falls into the same sea, 
south of the Erineus, but is a more considerable stream, flowing 
deeply imbedded between lofty banks. This wa’ a last effort of 
despair, with little hope of final escape, even if they did reach it. 
Yet the march was accomplished, in spite of renewed and inces- 


1 Thucyd. vii, 83. 3 
? Plutarch (Nikias, c. 27) says eight days, inaccurately. 
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gant attacks all the way, from the Syracusan cavalry; who even 
got to the river before the Athenians, occupying the ford, and 
lining the high banks near it. Here the resolution of the 
unhappy fugitives at length gave way; when they reached the 
river, their strength, their patience, their spirit, and their hopes 
for the future, were all extinct. Tormented with raging thirst, 
and compelled by the attacks of the cavalry to march in one 
compact mass, they rushed into the ford all at once, treading 
down and tumbling over each other in the universal avidity for 
drink. Many thus perished from being pushed down upon the 
points of the spears, or lost their footing among the scattered 
articles of baggage, and were thus borne down under water.! 
Meanwhile, the Syracusans from above poured upon the huddled 
mass showers of missiles, while the Peloponnesian hoplites even 
descended into the river, came to close quarters with them, and 
slew considerable numbers. So violent, nevertheless, was the 
thirst of the Athenians, that all other suffering was endured in 
order to taste relief by drinking. And even when dead and 
wounded were heaped in the river, — when the water was tainted 
and turbid with blood, as well as thick with the mud trodden up, 
—still, the new-comers pushed their way in and swallowed it 
with voracity.2 

Wretched, helpless, and demoralized as the army now was, 
Nikias could think no farther of resistance. He accordingly sur- 
rendered himself to Gylippus, to be dealt with at the discretion of 
that general and of the Lacedemonians,3 earnestly imploring 
that the slaughter of the defenceless soldiers might be arrested. 
Accordingly, Gylippus gave orders that no more should be killed, 
but that the rest should be secured as captives. Many were 
slain before this order was understood ; but of those who remained, 
almost all were made captive, very few escaping. Nay, even 
the detachment of three hundred, who had broken out in the 
night, having seemingly not known whither to go, were captured, 


! Thucyd. vii, 85. See Dr. Arnold’s note. 

2 Thucyd. vii, 84. ...... EBardrov dvwtev Todo ’AIqvaiove, TivovTac Te 
todc TOAAOVE eas évove, kal tv KoiAw dvr TH KoTGpuw bv ogiowy abroic 
Tapacoouévove. 

§ Thucyd. vii, 85, 86; Philistus, Fragm. 46, ed. Didot; Pausanias, i, 29, 9. 
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and brought in by troops sent forth for the purpose. Ty 
triumph of the Syracusans was in every way complete; they 
hung the trees on the banks of the Asinarus with Athenian pan- 
oplies as trophy, and carried back their prisoners in joyous 
procession to the city. 

The number of prisoners thus made, is not positively specified 
by Thucydidés, as in the case of the division of Demosthenés, 
which had capitulated and laid down their arms in a mass within 
the walls of the olive-ground. Of the captives from the division 
of Nikias, the larger proportion were seized by private individ- 
uals, and fraudulently secreted for their own profit ; the number 
obtained for the state being comparatively small, seemingly not 
more than one thousand.2 The various Sicilian towns became 
soon full of these prisoners, sold as slaves for private account. 

Not less than forty thousand persons in the aggregate had 
started from the Athenian camp to commence the retreat, six days 
before. Of these probably many, either wounded or otherwise 
incompetent even when the march began, soon found themselves 
unable to keep up, and were left behind to perish. Each of the 
six days was a day of hard fighting and annoyance from an inde- 
fatigable crowd of light troops, with little, and at last seemingly 
nothing, to eat. ‘The number was thus successively thinned, by 
wounds, privations, and straggling, so that the six thousand taken 
with Demosthenés, and perhaps three thousand or four thousand 
captured with Nikias, formed the melancholy remnant. Of the 
stragglers during the march, however, we are glad to learn that 
many contrived to escape the Syracusan cavalry and get to 
Katana, where also those who afterwards ran away from their 
slavery under private masters, found a refuge These fugitive 


1 Thucyd. vii, 85; Plutarch, Nikias, ¢. 27. 

? Thucydidés states, roughly, and without pretending to exact means of 
knowledge, that the total number of captives brought to Syracuse under 
public supervision, was not less than seven thoasand een 08 of 
Siuravtec, axpiBeia piv yarerdv berreiv, buoc dé ob -kAdooovg Exrakto- 
xAiwv (vii, 87). As the number taken with Demosthenés was six thousand 
(vii, 82), this leaves one thousand as having been obtained from the division 
of Nikias. 

3 Thucyd. vii, 85. woAAo? 8 Sue Kat diéguyor, of piv Kal mapabrika, 
of 0& Kat dovAsicavtec Kat dtadibpéoxovrec b torepov. The word mapavrixa 
means, during the retreat. 
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Athenians served as auxiliaries to repel the attacks of the Syra- 
cusans upon Katana.! 

It was in this manner, chiefly, that Athens came to receive again 
within her bosom afew of those ill-fated sons whom she had drafted 
forth in two such splendid divisions to Sicily. For of those who 
were carried as prisoners to Syracuse, fewer yet could ever have 
got home. They were placed for safe custody, along with the 
other prisoners, in the stone-quarries of Syaneone of which 
there were several, partly on the southern descent of the outer 
city towards the Nekropolis, or from the higher level to the lower 
level of Achradina,— partly in the suburb afterwards called 
Neapolis, under the southern cliff of Epipole. Into these quarries 
—deep hollows of confined space, with precipitous sides, and 
open at the top to the sky—the miserable prisoners were 
plunged, lying huddled one upon another, without the smallest 
protection or convenience. For subsistence, they received each 
day a ration of one pint of wheaten bread, — half the daily ration 
- of a slave, — with no more than half a pint of water, so that they 
were not preserved from the pangs either of hunger or of thirst. 
Moreover, the heat of the midday sun, alternating with the chill 
of the autumn nights, was alike afflicting and destructive; while 
the wants of life having all to be performed where they were, 
without relief, the filth and stench presently became insupportable. 
Sick and wounded even at the moment of arrival, many of them 
speedily died ; and happiest was he who died the first, leaving 
an unconscious corpse, which the Syracusans would not take the 
trouble to remove, to distress and infect the survivors. Under 
this condition and treatment they remained for seventy days; prob- 
ably serving as a spectacle for the triumphant Syracusan popu- 
lation, with their wives and children, to come and look. down 
upon, and to congratulate themselves on their own narrow escape 
from sufferings similar in kind at least, if not in degree. After 
that time the novelty of the spectacle had worn off, while the place 
must have become a den of abomination and a nuisance intol- 
erable even to the citizens themselves. Accordingly, they now 
removed all the surviving prisoners, except the native Athenians 


1 Lysias pro Polystrato. Orat. xx, sects. 26-28, c. 6, p. 686-R, 
15* 
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and the few Italian or Sicilian Greeks among them. All those 
so removed were sold for slaves;! while the dead bodies were 
probably at the same time taken away, and the prison rendered 
somewhat less loathsome. What became of the remaining prison- 
ers, we are not told; it may be presumed that those who could 
survive so great an extremity of suffering might after a certain 
time be allowed to get back to Athens on ransom. Perhaps 
some of them may have obtained their release ; as was the case, 
we are told, with several of those who had been sold to private 
masters, by the elegance of their accomplishments and the dignity 
of their demeanor. ‘The dramas of Euripidés were so peculiarly 
popular throughout all Sicily, that those Athenian prisoners who 
knew by heart considerable portions of them, won the affections 
of their masters. Some even of the stragglers from the army 
are affirmed to have procured for themselves, by the same attrac- 
tion, shelter and hospitality during their flight. Euripidés, we 
are informed, lived to receive the thanks of several among these 
unhappy sufferers, after their return to Athens. I. cannot 
refrain from mentioning this story, though I fear its trustworthi- 
ness as matter of fact is much inferior to its pathos and interest. 

Upon the treatment of Nikias and Demosthenés, not merely 
the Syracusans, but also the allies present, were consulted, and 
much difference of opinion was found. To keep them in con- 
finement simply, without putting them to death, was apparently 
the opinion advocated by Hermokratés.3 But Gylippus, then in 


1 Thucyd. vii, 87. Diodorus (xiii, 20-32) gives two long orations pur- 
porting to have been held in the Syracusan assembly, in discussing how the 
prisoners were to be dealt with. An old citizen, named Nikolaus, who has 
lost his two sons in the war, is made to advocate the side of humane treat- 
ment; while Gylippus is introduced as the orator recommending harshness 
and revenge. 

From whom Diodorus borrowed this, I do not know; but his whole 
account of the matter appears to me untrustworthy. 

One may judge of his accuracy when one finds him stating that the 
prisoners received each two chenikes of barley-meal, instead of two kotyle ; 
the cheenix being four times as much as the kotylé (Diodor. xiii, 19). | 

? Plutarch, Nikias, c. 29; Diodor. xiii, 33. The reader will see how the 
Carthaginians treated the Grecian prisoners whom they took in Sicily, in 
Diodor. xiii, 111. 

* Plutarch, Nikias, c. 28; Diodor. xiii, 19. 
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full ascendency and an object of deep gratitude for his invaluable 
services, solicited as a reward to himself to be allowed to con- 
duct them back as prisoners to Sparta. To achieve this would 
have earned for him signal honor in the eyes of his countrymen; 
for while Demosthenés, from his success at Pylos, was their hated 
enemy, Nikias had always shown himself their friend as far as 
an Athenian could do so. It was to him that they owed the re- 
lease of their prisoners taken at’ Sphakteria; and he had calcu- 
lated upon this obligation when he surrendered himself prisoner 
to Gylippus, and not to the Syracusans. 

In spite of all his influence, however, Gylippus could not carry 
this point. First, the Corinthians both strenuously opposed him 
themselves, and prevailed on the other allies to do the same. 
They were afraid that the wealth of Nikias would always pro- 
cure for him the means of escaping from imprisonment, so as to 
do them farther injury, and they insisted on his being put to death. 
Next, those Syracusans, who had been in secret correspondence 
with Nikias during the siege, were yet more anxious to get him 
put out of the way, being apprehensive that, if tortured by their 
political opponents, he might disclose their names and intrigues. 
Such various influences prevailed, and Nikias as well as Demos- 
thenés was ordered to be put to death by a decree of the public 
assembly, much to the discontent of Gylippus. Hermokratés 
vainly opposed the resolution, but perceiving that it was certain to 
be carried, he sent to them a private intimation before the discus- 
sion closed; and procured for them, through one of the sentinels, 
the means of dying by their own hands. Their bodies were 
publicly exposed before the city gates to the view of the Syra- 
cusan citizens;! while the day on which the final capture of 
Nikias and his army was accomplished, came to be celebrated as 
an annual festival, under the title of the Asinaria, on the twenty- 
sixth day of the Dorian month Karneius.? 


1 Thucyd. vii, 86; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 28. The statement which Plu- 
tarch here cites from Timzus respecting the intervention of Hermokratés, 
is not in any substantial contradiction with Philistus and Thucydidés. The 
word kedevodévtag seems decidedly preferable to katadevoSévrac, in the 
text of Plutarch. 

® Plutarch, Nikias, c. 28. Though Plutarch says that the month Karne- 
ius is “that which the Athenians call Metageitnion,” yet it is not safe to 
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Such was th.e close of the expedition, or rather of the two ex- 
peditions, undertaken by Athens against Syracuse. Never in 
Grecian history had a force so large, so costly, so efficient, and so 
full of promise and confidence, been turned out; never in Gre- 
cian history had ruin so complete and sweeping, or victory so 
glorious and unexpected, been witnessed.! Its consequences 
were felt from one end of the Grecian world to the other, as will 
appear in the coming chapters. 

The esteem and admiration felt at Athens towards Nikias had 
been throughout lofty and unshaken ; after his death it was ex- 
changed for disgrace. His name was omitted, while that of his 
colleague Demosthenés was engraved, on the funereal pillar 
erected to commemorate the fallen warriors. This difference 
Pausanias explains by saying that Nikias was conceived to have 
disgraced himself as a military man by his voluntary surrender, 
which Demosthenés had disdained, 


affirm that the day of the slaughter of the Asinarus was the 16th of the At- 
tic month Metageitnion. We know that the civil months of different cities 
seldom or never exactly coincided. See the remarks of Franz on this point, 
in his comment on the valuable Inscriptions of Tatromenium, Corp. Inser. 
Gr. No. 5640, part xxxii, sect 3, p. 640. 

The surrender of Nikias must have taken place, I think, not less than 
twenty-four or twenty-five days after the eclipse, which occurred on the 27th 
of August, that is, about Sept. 21. Mr. Fynes Clinton (F. H. ad ann. 413 
B.C.) seems to me to compress too much the interval between the eclipse 
and the retreat; considering that that interval included two great battles, 
with a certain delay before, between, and after. 

The petérwpov noticed by Thucyd: vii, 79, suits with Sept. 21: compare 
Plutarch, Nikias, e. 22. 

1 Thucyd. vii, 87. 

2 Pausan. i, 29, 9; Philist. Fragm. 46, ed. Didot. 

Justin erroneously says that Demosthenés actually did kill himself, rather 
than submit to surrender, before the surrender of Nikias; who, he says, did 
not choose to follow the example : — 

“ Demosthenés, amisso exercitu, a captivitate gladio et voluntarid morte 
se vindicat: Nicias autem, ne Demosthenis quidem exemplo, ut sibi consu- 
leret, admonitus, cladem suorum auxit dedecore captivitatis.” (Justin, iv, 5.) 

Philistus, whom Pausanias announces himself as following, is an excel- 
lent witness for the actual facts in Sicily ; though not so good a witness for 
the impression at Athens respecting those facts. 

“It seems certain, even from Thucydidés, that Nikias, in surrendering him- 
self to Gylippus, thought that he had considerable cnance of saving his life ; 
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The opinion of Thucydidés deserves special notice, in the face 
of this judgment of his countrymen. While he says not a word 


- about Demosthenés, beyond the fact of his execution, he adds in 


reference to Nikias a few words of marked sympathy and com- 
mendation. “Such, or nearly such, (he says,) were the reasons 
why Nikias was put to death; though he assuredly, among all 
Greeks of my time, least deserved to come to so extreme a pitch 
of ill-fortune, considering his exact performance of established 
duties to the divinity.” 

If we were judging Nikias merely as a private man, and set- 
ting his personal conduct in one scale against his personal suffer- 


Plutarch too so interprets the proceeding, and condemns it as disgraceful, 
see his comparison of Nikias and Crassus, near the end. Demosthenés 
could not have thought the same for himself: the fact of his attempted sui- 
cide appears to me certain, on the authority of Philistus, though Thucyd- 
idés does not notice it. 

1 Thucyd. vii, 86. Kal 6 piv rovatry 7 bre éyybrara tobrav aitia éredvq- 
Kel, HKLoTa On aktoc Ov Tov ye én’ euod ‘HAAjvav b¢ todo dvoruxiacg adiKéo- 
Vai, 01d THY vevoutopévny g¢-Td Vetov EniTHdevor. 

So stood the text of Thucydidés, until various recent editors changed the 
last words, on the authority of some MSS., to dca tHv maoav é¢ ape- 
THY vevowlomévyny ExiTHdEVvoLy. 

Though Dr. Arnold and some of the best critics prefer and adopt the 
latter reading, I confess it seems to me that the former is more suitable to 
the Greek vein of thought, as well as more conformable to truth about 
Nikias. 

A man’s good or bad fortune, depending on the favorable or unfavorable 
disposition of the gods towards him, was understood to be determined more 
directly by his piety and religious observances, rather than by his virtue, 
see passages in Isokratés de Permutation. Orat. xv, sect. 301; Lysias, cont. 
Nikomach. c. 5, p. 854, though undoubtedly the two ideas went to a certain 
extent together. Men might differ about the virtue of Nikias ; but his piety 
‘was an incontestable fact ; and his “good fortune” also, in times prior to 
the Sicilian expedition, was recognized by men like Alkibiadés, who most 
probably had no very lofty opinion of his virtue (Thucyd. vi, 17). The 
contrast between the remarkable piety of Nikias, and that extremity of ill- 
fortune which marked the close of his life, was very likely to shock Grecian 
ideas generally, and was a natural circumstance for the historian to note. 
Whereas if we read, in the passage, m@oapv é¢ dperiv, the panegyric upon 
Nikias becomes both less special and more disproportionate, beyond what 
even Thucydidés (as far as we can infer from other expressions, see y, 16) 
would be inclined to bestow upon him; more, in fact, than he says in com- 
mendation even of Periklés. 
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ing on the other, the remark of Thucydidés would be natural and 
intelligible. But the general of a great expedition, upon whose 
conduct the lives of thousands of brave men as well as the most 
momentous interests of his country, depend, cannot be tried by 
any such standard. His private merit becomes a secondary point 
in the case, as compared with the discharge of his responsible 
public duties, by which he must stand or fall. 

Tried by this more appropriate standard, what are we to say of 
Nikias? We are compelled to say, that if his personal suffer- 
ing could possibly be regarded in the light. of an atonement, or 
set in an equation against the mischief brought by himself both 
on his army and his country, it would not be greater than his 
deserts. I shall not here repeat the separate points in his con- 
duct which justify this view, and which have been set forth as 
they have occurred, in the preceding pages. Admitting fully 
both the good intentions of Nikias, and his personal bravery, ris- 
ing even into heroism during the last few days in Sicily, it is 
not the less incontestable, that, first, the failure of the enterprise, 
next, the destruction of the armament, is to be traced distinetly 
to his lamentable misjudgment. Sometimes petty trifling, some- 
times apathy and inaction, sometimes presumptuous neglect, some- 
times obstinate blindness even to urgent and obvious necessities, 
one or other of these his sad mental defects, will be found opera- 
tive at every step, whereby this fated armament sinks down from 
exuberant efficiency into the last depth of aggregate ruin and in- 
dividual misery. His improvidence and incapacity stand pro- 
claimed, not merely in the narrative of the historian, but even in 
his own letter to the Athenians, and in his own speeches both be- 
fore the expedition and during its closing misfortunes, when con- 
trasted with the reality of his proceedings. The man whose 
flagrant incompetency brought such wholesale ruin upon two fine 
armaments intrusted to his command, upon the Athenian mari- 
time empire, and ultimately upon Athens herself, must appear on 
the tablets of history under the severest condemnation, even though 
his personal virtues had been loftier than those of Nikias. 

And yet our great historian, after devoting two immortal books 
to this expedition, after setting forth emphatically both the glory 
of its dawn and the wretchedness of its close, with a dramatic 
genius parallel to the C&dipus Tyrannus of Sophoklés. when he 
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comes to recount the melancholy end of the two commanders, has 
no words to spare for Demosthenés, — far the abler officer of the 
two, who perished by no fault of his own,— but reserves his flowers 
to strew on the grave of Nikias, the author of the whole calamity 
— “What a pity! Such a respectable and religious man!” 

Thucydidés is here the more instructive, because he exactly 
represents the sentiment of the general Athenian public towards 
Nikias during his lifetime. They could not bear to condemn, to 
mistrust, to dismiss, or to do without, so respectable and religious 
a citizen. The private qualities of Nikias were not only held to 
entitle him to the most indulgent construction of all his public 
short-comings, but also insured to him credit for political and 
military competence altogether disproportionate to his deserts. 
When we find Thucydidés, after narrating so much improvidence 
and mismanagement on the grand scale, still keeping attention 
fixed on the private morality and decorum of Nikias, as if it con- 
stituted the main feature of his character, we can understand how 
the Athenian people originally came both to over-estimate this 
unfortunate leader, and continued over-estimating him with tena- 
cious fidelity even after glaring proof of his incapacity. Never 
in the political history of Athens did] the people make so fatal a 
mistake in placing their confidence. 

In reviewing the causes of popular misjudgment, historians are 
apt to enlarge prominently, if not exclusively, on demagogues and 
demagogic influences. Mankind being usually considered in the 
light of governable material, or as instruments for exalting, arm- 
ing, and decorating their rulers, whatever renders them more 
difficult to handle in this capacity, ranks first in the category of 
vices. Nor can it be denied that this was a real and serious 
cause: clever criminative speakers often passed themselves off 

“for something above their real worth; though useful and indis- 
pensable as a protection against worse, they sometimes deluded 
the people into measures impolitie or unjust. But, even if we 
grant, to the cause of misjudgment here indicated, a greater 
practical efficiency than history will fairly sanction, still, it is only 
one among others more mischievous. Never did any man 
at Athens, by mere force of demagogic qualities, acquire a 
measure of esteem at once so exaggerated and so durable, com- 
bined with so much power of injuring his fellow-citizens, as the 
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anti-demagogic Nikias. The man who, over and above his 
shabby manceuvre about the expedition against Sphakteria, and 
his improvident sacrifice of Athenian interests in the alliance with 
Sparta, ended by inflicting on his country that cruel wound which 
destroyed so many of her citizens as well as her maritime em- 
pire, was not a leather-seller of impudent and criminative elo- 
quence, but a man of ancient family and hereditary wealth, 
munificent and affable, having credit not merely for the largesses 
which he bestowed, but also for all the insolences, which as a 
rich man he might have committed, but did not commit, — free 
from all pecuniary corruption, —a brave man, and above all, an 
ultra-religious man, believed therefore to stand high in the favor 
of the gods, and to be fortunate. Such was the esteem which the 
Athenians felt for this union of good qualities purely personal 
and negative with eminent station, that they presumed the higher 
aptitudes of command,! and presumed them, unhappily, after 
proof that they did not exist,— after proof that what they had 
supposed to be caution was only apathy and mental weakness. 
No demagogic arts or eloquence would ever have created in the 
people so deep-seated an illusion as the imposing respectability 
of Nikias. Now it was against the overweening ascendency of 
such decorous and pious incompetence, when aided by wealth 
and family advantages, that the demagogic accusatory eloquence 
ought to have served as a natural bar and corrective. Perform- 
ing the functions of a constitutional opposition, it afforded the 
only chance of that tutelary exposure whereby blunders and short- 
comings might be arrested in time. How insufficient was the 
check which it provided, —even at Athens, where every one 
denounces it as having prevailed in devouring excess,— the 
history of Nikias is an ever-living testimony. 


1 A good many of the features depicted by Tacitus (Hist. i, 49) in Galba, 
suit the character of Nikias, much more than those of the rapacious and 
unprincipled Crassus, with whom Plutarch compares the latter: — 

“ Vetus in familia nobilitas, magne opes: ipsi medium ingenium, magis 
extra vitia, quam cum virtutibus. Sed claritas natalium, et metus tempo- 
rum, obtentui fuit, ut quod segnitia fuit, sapientia vocaretur. Dum vigebat 
zetas, militari laude apud Germanias floruit: proconsnl, Africam moderate ; 
jam senior, citeriorem Hispaniam, pari justitid continuit. Major privato vi- 
sus, dum privatus fuit, et omnium consensu capaa imperii, nisi imperasset.” 
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“CHAPTER LXI. 


FROM THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ATHENIAN ARMAMENT IN 
SICILY, DOWN TO THE OLIGARCHICAL CONSPIRACY OF THE 
FOUR HUNDRED AT ATHENS. 


In the preceding chapter we followed to its melancholy close 
the united armament of Nikias and Demosthenés, first in the 
harbor and lastly in the neighborhood of Syracuse, towards the 
end of September, 413 B.c. 

The first impression which we derive from the perusal of 
that narrative is, sympathy for the parties directly concerned, 
chiefly for the number of gallant Athenians who thus miserably 
perished, partly also for the Syracusan victors, themselves a few 
months before on the verge of apparent ruin. But the distant 
and collateral effects of the catastrophe throughout Greece, were 
yet more momentous than those within the island in which it 
occurred. 

T have already mentioned that even at the moment when 
Demosthenés with his powerful armament left Peirzeus to go to 
Sicily, the hostilities of the Peloponnesian confederacy, against 
Athens herself had been already recommenced. Not only was the 
Spartan king Agis ravaging Attica, but the far more important 
step of fortifying Dekeleia, for the abode of a permanent. garri- 
gon, was in course of completion. That fortress, having been 
begun about the middle of March, was probably by the month of 
June in a situation to shelter its garrison, which consisted of con- 
tingents periodically furnished, and relieving each other alter- 
nately, from all the different states of the Comic under the 
permanent command of king Agis himself. 

And now began that incessant marauding of domiciliated ene- 
mies — destined to last for nine years until the final capture of 
Athens — partially contemplated even at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war, and recently enforced, with full comprehen- 

‘sion of its disastrous effects, by the virulent antipathy of the 
exile Alkibiadés.! The earlier invasions of Attica had been all 


1 Thucyd.i, 122-142; vi. 90. 
Von. VI. 280¢. 
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temporary, continuing for five or six weeks at the farthest, and 
leaving the country in repose for the remainder of the year. But 
the Athenians now underwent from henceforward the fatal expe- 
rience of a hostile garrison within fifteen miles of their city ; an 
experience peculiarly painful this summer, as well from its noy- 
elty as from the extraordinary vigor which Agis displayed in 
his operations. His excursions were so widely extended, that no 
part of Attica was secure or could be rendered productive. Not 
only were all the sheep and cattle destroyed, but the slaves too, 
especially the most valuable slaves, or artisans, began to desert 
to Dekeleia in great numbers; more than twenty thousand of 
them soon disappeared in this way. So terrible a loss of income, 
both to proprietors of land and to employers in the city, was 
farther aggravated by the increased cost and difficulty of import 
from Eubcea. Provisions and cattle from that island had previ- 
ously come over land from Oropus, but as that road was com- 
pletely stopped by the garrison of Dekeleia, they were now of 
necessity sent round Cape Sunium by sea; a transit more cir- 
cuitous and expensive, besides being open to attack from the 
enemy’s privateers.! In the midst of such heavy privations, the 
demands on citizens and metics for military duty were multiplied 
beyond measure. The presence of the enemy at Dekeleia 
forced them to keep watch day and night throughout their long 
extent of wall, comprising both Athens and Peireus: in the 
daytime the hoplites of the city relieved each other on guard, but 
at night, nearly all of them were either on the battlements or at 
the various military stations in the city. Instead of a city, in 
fact, Athens was reduced to the condition of something like a 
military post Moreover, the rich citizens of the state, who 


1 Thucyd. viii, 4. About the extensive ruin caused by the Lacedzemo- 
nians to the olive- grounds. in Attica, see Lysias, Or. vii, De Olea Sacra, 
sects. 6, 7. 

An inscription preserved in M. Boeckh’s Corp. Inser. (part ii, No. 93, p. 
132), gives some hint how landlords and tenants met this inevitable damage 
from the hands of the invaders. The deme Auxdneis lets a farm to a cer- 
tain tenant for forty years, at a fixed rent of one hundred and forty 
drachme; but if an invading enemy shall drive him out or injure his farm, 
the deme is to receive one half of the year’s produce, in place of the year’ 8 
rent. : ? Thucyd, vii, 28, 29. 
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served as horsemen, shared in the general hardship ; being called 
on for daily duty in order to restrain at least, since they could 
not entirely prevent, the excursions of the garrison of Dekeleia: 
their efficiency was, however, soon impaired by the laming of 
their horses on the hard and stony soil. _ 

Besides the personal efforts of the citizens, such exigencies 
pressed heavily on the financial resources of the state. Already 
the immense expense incurred in fitting out the two large arma- 
ments for Sicily, had exhausted all the accumulations laid by in 
the treasury during the interval since the Peace of Nikias; so 
that the attacks from Dekeleia, not only imposing heavy addi- 
tional cost, but at the same time cutting up the means of paying, 
brought the finances of Athens into positive embarrassment. 
With the view of increasing her revenues, she altered the prin- 
ciple on which her subject-allies had hitherto been assessed: 
instead of a fixed sum of annual tribute, she now required from 
them payment of a duty of five per cent. on all imports and 
exports by sea.2 How this new principle of assessment worked, 
we have unfortunately no information. To collect the duty and 
take precautions against evasion, an Athenian custom-house 
officer must have been required in each allied city. Yet it is 
difficult to understand how Athens could have enforced a system 
at once novel, extensive, vexatious, and more burdensome to the 
payers, when we come to see how much her hold over those 
payers, as well as her naval force, became enfeebled, before the 
close even of the actual year.3 


1 Thucyd. vii, 27. 2 'Thucyd. vii, 28. 

3 Upon this new assessment on the allies, determined by the Athenians, 
My. Mitford remarks as follows : — 

“Thus light, in comparison of what we have laid upon ourselves, was 
the heaviest tax, as far as we learn from history, at that time known in the 
world. Yet it caused much discontent among the dependent common- 
wealths; the arbitrary power by which it was imposed being indeed reason- 
ably execrated, though the burden itself was comparatively a nothing.” 

This admission is not easily reconciled with the frequent invectives in 
which Mr. Mitford indulges against the empire of Athens, as practising a 
system of extortion and oppression ruinous to the subject-allies. 

I do not know, however, on what authority he affirms that this was “the 
heaviest tax then known'in the world;” and that “it caused much discon- 
tent among the subject commonwealths.” The latter assertion would 
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Her impoverisl.ed finances also compelled her to dismiss a 
body of Thracian mercenaries, whose aid would have been very 
useful against the enemy at Dekeleia. These Thracian peltasts, 
thirteen hundred in number, had been hired at a drachma per day 
each man, to go with Demosthenés to Syracuse, but had not 
reached Athens in time. As soon.as they came thither, the Athe- 
nians placed them under the command of Diitrephés, to conduct 
them back to their native country, with instructions to do damage 
to the Beeotians, as opportunity might occur, in his way through 
the Euripus. Accordingly, Diitrephés, putting them on shipboard, 
sailed round Sunium and northward along the eastern coast of 
Attica. After a short disembarkation near Tanagra, he passed on to 
Chalkis in Eubcea in the narrowest part of the strait, from whence 
he crossed in the night to the Beeotian coast opposite, and marched 
up some distance from the sea to the neighborhood of the Beo- 
tian town Mykaléssus. He arrived here unseen, lay in wait 
near a temple of Hermés about two miles distant, and fell upon 
the town unexpectedly at break of day. To the Mykalessians, 
dwelling in the centre of Beeotia, not far from Thebes, and at a 
considerable distance from the sea, such an assault was not less 
unexpected than formidable. ‘Their fortifications were feeble, in 
some parts low, in other parts even tumbling down; nor had 
they even taken the precaution to close their gates at night: so 
that the barbarians under Diitrephés, entering the town without 
the smallest difficulty, began at once the work of pillage and 
destruction. The scene which followed was something alike novel 
and revolting to Grecian eyes. Not only were all the houses 
and even the temples plundered, but the Thracians farther man- 
ifested that raging thirst for blood which seemed inherent in their 
race. They slew every living thing that came in their way; 
men, women, children, horses, cattle, etc. They burst into a 
school, wherein many boys had just been. assembled, and masa- 


‘indeed be sufficiently probable, if it be true that the tax: ever came into 
operation; but we are not entitled to affirm it. 

Considering how very soon the terrible misfortunes of Athens came on, 
I cannot but think it a matter of uncertainty whether the new assessment 
ever became a reality throughout the Athenian empire. And the fact. that 
Thucydidés does not notice it as an additional cause of discontent among 
the allies, is one reason for such denbhe: 
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ered them all. This scene of bloodshed, committed by barbarians 
who had not been seen in Greece since the days of Xerxes, was 
recounted with horror and sympathy throughout all Grecian 
communities, though Mykaléssus was in itself a town of second- 
rate or third-rate magnitude.! 

The succor brought from Thebes, by Mykalessian fugitives, 
arrived unhappily only in time to avenge, but not to save, the 
inhabitants. The Thracians were already retiring with the booty 
which they could carry away, when the beeotarch Skirphondas 
overtook them, both with cavalry and hoplites, after having put 
to death some greedy plunderers who tarried too long in the 
town. He compelled them to relinquish most of their booty, and 
pursued them to the sea-shore; not without a brave resistance 
from these peltasts, who had a peculiar way of fighting which 
disconcerted the Thebans. But when they arrived at the sea- 
shore, the Athenian ships did not think it safe to approach very 
close, so that not less than two hundred and fifty Thracians were 
slain before they could get aboard ;? and the Athenian com- 
mander, Diitrephés was so severely wounded that he died shortly 
afterwards. ‘The rest pursued their voyage homeward. 

Meanwhile; the important station of Naupaktus and the mouth 
of the Corinthian gulf again became the theatre of naval encoun- 
ter. It will be recollected that this was the scene of the memo- 
rable victories gained by the Athenian admiral Phormion in the 
second year of the Peloponnesian war,? wherein the nautical 
superiority of Athens over her enemies, as to ships, crews, and 
admiral, had been so transcendently manifested. In that respect 
matters had now considerably changed. While the navy of Athens 
had fallen off since the days of Phormion, that of her enemy 
had improved: Ariston, and other skilful Corinthian steersmen, 


1 Thucyd. vii, 29, 30, 31. I conceive that ovo ob peyadg is the right 
reading, and not ovoy weydAn, in reference to Mykaléssus. The words o¢ 
émt peyédet, inc, 31, refer to the size of the city. 

The reading is, however, disputed among critics. It is evident from the 
language of Thucydidés that the catastrophe at Mykaléssus made a pro- 
found impression throughout Greece. 

2 'Thucyd. vii, 30; Pausanias,i, 23, 3. Compare Meineke, ad Aris- 
tophanis Fragment. “Hpwec, vol. ii, p. 1069. 

9 See above, vol. vi, ch. xlix, p. 196, of this History. 
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not attempting to copy Athenian tactics, had studied the best mode 
of coping with them, and had modified the build of their own 
triremes accordingly,! at Corinth as well as at Syracuse. Seven- 
teen years before, Phormion with eighteen Athenian triremes 
would have thought himself a full match for twenty-five Corin- 
thian ; but the Athenian admiral of this year, Konon, also a per- 
fectly brave man, now judged so differently, that he constrained 
Demosthenés and Eurymedon to reinforce his eighteen triremes 
‘with ten others,— out of the best of their fleet, at a time when 
they had certainly none to spare,—on the ground that the 
Corinthian fleet opposite, of twenty-five sail, was about to assume 
the offensive against him.? 

Soon afterwards Diphilus came to supersede Konon, with some 
fresh ships from Athens, which made the total number of tri- 
remes thirty-three. The Corinthian fleet, reinforced so as to be 
nearly of the same number, took up a station on the coast of Achaia 
opposite Naupaktus, at a spot called Erineus, in the territory of 
Rhypes. They ranged themselves. across the mouth of a little 
indentation of the coast, or bay, in the shape of a crescent, with 
two projecting promontories as horns: each of these promon- 
tories was occupied by a friendly land-force, thus supporting the 
line of triremes at both flanks. This was a position which did 
not permit the Athenians to sail through the line, or manceuvre 
round it and in the rear of it. Aécordingly, when the fleet of 
Diphilus came across from Naupaktus, it remained for some time 
close in front of the Corinthians, neither party venturing to attack ; 
for the straightforward collision was destructive to the Athe- 
nian ships with their sharp, but light and feeble beaks, while it was 
favorable to the solid bows and thick epdtids, or ear-projections, 
of the Corinthian trireme. After considerable delay, the Corin- 
thians at length began the attack on their side, yet not advancing 
far enough out to sea to admit of the manceuvring and evolutions 
of the Athenians. The battle lasted some time, terminating with 
no decisive advantage to either party. Three Corinthian tri- 
remes were completely disabled, though the crews of all escaped 
by swimming to their friends ashore: on the Athenian side, not 


1 See the preceding chapter. 
? Thucyd. vii, 31. Compare the language of Phormion, ii, 88, 89, 
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one trireme became absolutely water-logged, but seven were so 
much damaged, by straightforward collision with the stronger bows 
of the enemy, that they became almost useless after they got 
back to Naupaktus. The Athenians had so far the advantage, 
that they maintained their station, while the Corinthians did not 
venture to renew the fight: moreover, both the wind and the cur- 
rent set towards the northern shore, so that the floating fragments 
and dead bodies came into possession of the Athenians. Each party 
thought itself entitled to erect a trophy, but the real feeling of 
victory lay on the side of Corinth, and that of defeat on the side 
of Athens. The reputed maritime superiority of the latter was 
felt by both parties to have sustained a diminution; and such 
assuredly would have been the impression of Phormion®had he 
been alive to witness it.! 

This battle appears to have taken place, so far as we can make 
out, a short time before the arrival of Demosthenés at Syracuse, 
about the close of the month of May. We cannot doubt that 
.the Athenians most anxiously expected news from that officer, 
with some account of victories obtained in Sicily, to console them 
for having sent him away at a moment when his services were so 
cruelly wanted at home. Perhaps they may even have indulged 
hopes of the near capture of Syracuse, as a means of restoring 
their crippled finances. Their disappointment would be all the 
more bitter when they came to receive, towards the end of June 
or beginning of July, despatches announcing the capital defeat of 
Demosthenés in his attempt upon Epipole, and the consequent 
extinction of all hope that Syracuse could ever be taken. After 
these despatches, we may perhaps doubt whether any others sub- 
sequently reached Athens. The generals would not write home 
during the month of indecision immediately succeeding, when 
Demosthenés was pressing for retreat, and Nikias resisting it. 
They might possibly, however, write immediately on taking their 
resolution to retreat, at the time when they sent to Katana to for- 
bid farther supplies of provisions, but this was the last practica- 
ble opportunity ; for closely afterwards followed their naval defeat, 
and the blocking up of the mouth of the Great Harbor. The 
mere absence of intelligence would satisfy the Athenians that their 


rs 


1 Thueyd. vii, 34. 
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affairs in Sicily were proceeding badly; but the closing series of 
calamities, down to the final catastrophe, would only come to their 
knowledge indirectly ; partly through the triumphant despatches 
transmitted from Syracuse to Sparta, Corinth, and Thebes, partly 
through individual soldiers of their own armament who escaped. 

According to the tale of Plutarch, the news was first made 
known at Athens through a stranger, who, arriving at Peireeus, 
went into a barber’s shop and began to converse about it, as upon 
a theme which must of course be uppermost in every one’s mind. 

The astonished barber, hearing for the first time such fearful 
tidings, ran up to Athens to communicate it to the archons as well 
as to the public in the market-place. The public assembly being 
forthwifh convoked, he was brought before it, and called upon to 
produce his authority, which he was unable to do, as the stranger 
had disappeared. He was consequently treated as a fabricator 
of uncertified rumors for the disturbance of the public tranquillity, 
and even put to the torture.|_ How much of this improbable tale 
may be true, we cannot determine; but we may easily believe 
that neutrals, passing from Corinth or Megara to Peireus, were 
the earliest communicants of the misfortunes of Nikias and De- 
mosthenés in Sicily during the months of July and August. 
Presently came individual soldiers of the armament, who had 
got away from the defeat and found a passage home; so that the 
bad news was but too fully confirmed. . But the Athenians were 
long before they could bring themselves to believe, even upon 
the testimony of these fugitives, how entire had been the destruc- 
tion of their two splendid armaments, without even a feeble rem- 
nant left to console them.? 

As soon as the full extent of their loss was at length forced upon 
their convictions, the city presented a scene of the deepest afilic- 
tion, dismay, and terror. Over and above the extent of private 
mourning, from the loss of friends and relatives, which overspread 
nearly the whole city, there prevailed utter despair as to the 
public safety. Not merely was the empire of -Athens apparently 
lost, but Athens herself seemed utterly defenceless. Her treasury 
was empty, her docks nearly destitute of triremes, the flower of 


’ Plutarch, Nikias, c. 30. He gives the story without much confidence, 
*ASnvaiove O€ pac 4, etc. 2? Thucyd. viii, 1. 
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her hoplites as well as of her seamen had perished in Sicily 
without leaving their like behind, and her maritime: reputation 
was irretrievably damaged; while her enemies, on the contrary, 
animated by feelings of exuberant confidence and triumph, were 
farther strengthened by the accession of their new Sicilian allies. 
In these melancholy months — October, November, 413 B.c.— the 
Athenians expected nothing less than a vigorous attack, both by 
land and sea, from the Peloponnesian and Sicilian forces united, 
with the aid of their own revolted allies, an attack which they 
knew themselves to be in no condition to repel.! 

Amidst so gloomy a prospect, without one ray of hope to cheer 
them on any side, it was but poor satisfaction to vent their dis- 
pleasure on the chief speakers who had recommended their recent 
disastrous expedition, or on those prophets and reporters of 
oracles who had promised them the divine blessing upon it.2 


! Thucyd. viii, 1. Ildavra dé ravrayoter adrode édiret, ete. 

2 Thueyd. viii, 1. "Hed d& éyvwoav, yaherot piv joav totc Evpurpodu- 
unveict Tov pytopwv Tov éxrAovv, Gorep odK abTol pyhtoadmervol, 
etc. 

From these latter words, it would seem that Thucydidés considered the 
Athenians, after having adopted the expedition by their votes, to have 
debarred themselves from the right of complaining of those speakers who 
had stood forward prominently to advise the step. I do not at all concur 
in his opinion. The adviser of any important measure always makes him- 
self morally responsible for its justice, usefulness, and practicability ; and 
he very properly incurs disgrace, more or less according to the case, if it 
turns out to present results totally contrary to those which he had predicted. 
We know that the Athenian law often imposed upon the mover of a propo- 
sition not merely moral, but even legal, responsibility; a regulation of doubt- 
ful propriety under other circumstances, but which I believe to have been 
useful at Athens® 

It must be admitted, however, to have been hard upon the advisers of 
this expedition, that — from the total destruction of the armament, neither 
generals nor soldiers returning — they were not enabled to show how much 
of the ruin had arisen from faults in the execution, not in the plan con- 
ceived. The speaker in the Oration of Lysias — ep? djueboewc Tod Nuxiov 
ddeAgod (Or. xviii, sect.2)— attempts to transfer the blame from Nikias 
upon the advisers of the expedition, a manifest injustice. 

Demosthenés (in the Oration De Corona, c. 73) gives an emphatic dad 
noble statement of the responsibility which he cheerfully accepts for himself 
as a political speaker and adviser; responsibility for seeing the beginnings 
and understanding the pretnonitory signs of coming events, and giving his 
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After this first burst both of grief and anger, however, they began 
gradually to look their actual situation in the face ; and the more 
energetic speakers would doubtless administer the salutary lesson 
of reminding them how much had been achieved by their fore- 
fathers, sixty-seven years before, when the approach of Xerxes 
threatened them with dangers not less overwhelming. Under 
the peril of the moment, the energy of despair revived in their 
bosoms; they resolved to get together, as speedily as they could, 
both ships and money,— to keep watch over their allies, espe- 
cially Eubcea, — and to defend themselves to the last. A Board 
of ten elderly men, under the title of Probili, was named to 
review the expenditure, to suggest all practicable economies, and 
propose for the future such measures as occasion might seem to 
require. The propositions of these probili were for the most 
part adopted, with a degree of unanimity and promptitude rarely 
seen in an Athenian assembly, springing out of that pressure and 
alarm of the moment. which silenced all criticism.1 Among other 
economies, the Athenians abridged the costly splendor of their 
choric and liturgic ceremonies at home, and brought back the 
recent garrison which they had established on the Laconian 
coast; they at the same time collected timber, commenced the 
construction of new ships, and fortified Cape Sunium, in order 
to protect their numerous transport ships in the passage from 
Eubeea to Peirzus.? 


countrymen warning beforehand : ideiv ra mpayyata dpyéueva Kal mpoataSéa- 
Sar kat mpoermely Toig dAdo. ‘This is the just view of the subject; and, 
applying the measure proposed by Demosthenés, the Athenians had ample 
ground to be displeased with their orators. 

} Thucyd. viii, 1. mavra d& mpd¢ 7d mapayphua mepiocég brep diAet Onuog 
movely, éToipor Noav ebraktety; compare Xenoph. Mem. iii, 5, 5. 

? Thucyd. viii, 1-4. About the functions of this Board of Probfli, much 
has been said for which there is no warrant in Thucydidés: ray ré kara 
Thy OAL TL é¢ ebrédecay cuppovical, Kad dpxny Tia mpecGuTépwr dvdpav 
éXéoSat, oiriveg mept TOv mapdvTay O¢ av KaLpd¢ 7 mpoBovAehoover, Tlavra 
68 mpde Td mapaxphjua mEpiostc, Srrép GLAEl Ojuoc Tmoceiv,-éroiuor hoav edrax- 
Tel. 

Upon which Dr. Arnold remarks: “That is, no measure was to be sub- 
mitted to the people, till it had first been approved by this council of 
elders.” And such is the general view of the commentators. 

No such meaning as this, however, is necessarily contained, in the word 
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While Athens was thus struggling to make head against her 
misfortunes, all the rest of Greece was full of excitement and 
aggressive scheming against her. So vast an event as the 
destruction of this great armament had never happened Since the 
expedition of Xerxes against'Greece. It not only roused the 
most distant cities of the Grecian world, but also the Persian 
satraps and the court of Susa. It stimulated the enemies of 
Athens to redoubled activity ; it emboldened her subject-allies to 
revolt ; it pushed the neutral states, who all feared what she 
would have done if successful against Syracuse, now to declare 
war against her, and put the finishing stroke to her power as 
well as to her ambition. All of them, enemies, subjects, and 
neutrals, alike believed that the doom of Athens was sealed, and 


TipéBovdAos. It is, indeed, conceivable that persons so denominated might 
be invested with such a control; but we cannot infer it, or affirm it, simply 
from the name. Nor will the passages in Aristotle’s Politics, wherein the 
word Ilpé6Bovdo occurs, authorize any inference with respect to this Board 
in the special case of Athens (Aristotel. Politic. iv, 11, 9; iv, 12, 8; vi, 5, 
10-13). % 

The Board only seems to have lasted for a short time at Athens, being 
named for a temporary purpose, at a moment of peculiar pressure and dis- 
couragement. During such a state of feeling, there was little necessity for 
throwing additional obstacles in the way of new propositions to be made 
tothe people. It was rather of importance to encourage the suggestion of 
new measures, from men of sense and experience. A Board destined 
merely for control and hindrance, would have been mischievous instead of 
useful under the reigning melancholy at Athens. 

The Board was doubtless merged in the Oligarchy of Four Hundred, 
like all the other magistracies of the state, and was not reconstituted after 
their deposition. 

I cannot think it admissible to draw inferences as to the functions of this 
Board of Probdli now constituted, from the proceedings of the Probdlus in 
Aristophanis Lysistrata, as is done by Wachsmuth (Hellenische Alterthum- 
skunde, i, 2, p. 198),.and by Wattenbach (De Quadringentorum Athenis 
Factione, pp. 17-21, Berlin 1842). 

Schomann (Ant. Jur. Pub. Grecor. 7, xii, p. 181) says of these IIpoBovdoz- 
“Videtur autem eorum potestas fere annua fuisse.” Ido not distinctly 
understand what he means. by these words; whether he means that the 
Board continued permanent, but thatthe members were annually changed. 
If this be his meaning, I dissent from it. I think that the Board lasted 
until the time of the Four Hundred, which would be about a year anda 


half after its first institution. 
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that the coming spring would see her captured. Earlier than 
the ensuing spring, the Lacedemonians did not feel disposed to 
act; but they sent round their instructions to the allies for opera- 
tions both by land and sea to be then commenced ; all these allies 
being prepared to do their best, in hopes that this effort would be 
the last required from them, and the most richly rewarded. A 
fleet of one hundred triremes was directed to be prepared against 
the spring; fifty of these being imposed in equal proportion on 
the Lacedzemonians themselves and the Beeotians; fifteen on 
Corinth ; fifteen on the Phocians and Lokrians; ten on the 
Arcadians, with Pelléné and Sikyon; ten on Megara, Treezen, 
Epidaurus, and Hermioné. It seems to have been considered 
that these ships might be built and launched during the interval 
between September and March! ‘The same large hopes, which 
had worked upon men’s minds at the beginning of the war, were 
now again rife in the bosoms of the Peloponnesians ;? the rather 
as that powerful force from Sicily, which they had then been 
disappointed in obtaining, might now be anticipated with tolerable 
assurance as really forthcoming.3 

From the smaller allies, contributions in money were exacted 
for the intended fleet by Agis, who moved about during this 
autumn with a portion of the garrison of Dekeleia. In the 
course of his circuit, he visited the town of Herakleia, near the 
Maliac gulf, and levied large contributions on the neighboring 
CEteans, in reprisal for the plunder which they had taken from 
that town, as well as from the Phthiot Achzans and other sub- 
jects of the Thessalians, though the latter vainly entered their 
protest against his proceedings.4 

It was during the march of Agis through Beotia that the 
inhabitants of Kubcea— probably of Chalkis and Eretria — ap- 
plied to him, entreating his aid to enable them to revolt from 
Athens; which he readily promised, sending for Alkamenés at 
the head of three hundred Neodamode hoplites from Sparta, to 


1 Thucyd. viii, 2,3. Aaxedaipovior 08 thy mpoorakw talc méheow ExaTov 
vedv THE vauTnylLac émo.odyTo, etc.; compare also c. 4 —mapeokevacorTo 
THY VavTHnytar, etc. 

? Thucyd. viii, 5. dvrav oddév GAAo } Gorep dpyouévov év Katackevy TOD 
moAEuov : compare ii, 7. 

* Thucyd. viii, 2: compare ii, 7; iii, 86. 4 Thucyd. viii, 3. 
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be despatched across to the island as harmost. Having a force 
permanently at his disposal, with full liberty of military action, 
the Spartan king at Dekeleia was more influential even than the 
authorities at home, so that the disaffected allies of Athens ad- 
dressed. themselves in preference to him. It was not long before 
envoys from Lesbos visited him for this purpose. So powerfully 
was their claim enforced by the Beeotians (their kinsmen of the 
folic race), who engaged to furnish ten triremes for their aid, 
provided Agis would send ten others, that he was induced to 
postpone his promise to the Eubcans, and to direct Alkamenés 
as harmost to Lesbos instead of Kubcea,? without at all consulting 
the authorities at Sparta. 

The threatened revolt of Lesbos and Eubcea, especially the 
latter, was a vital blow to the empire of Athens. But this was 
not the worst.. At the same time that these two islands were 
negotiating with Agis, envoys from Chios, the first and most pow- 
erful of all Athenian allies, had gone to Sparta for the same 
purpose. The government of Chios,—an oligarchy, but dis- 
tinguished for its prudent management and caution in avoiding 
risks, — considering Athens to be now on the verge of ruin, even 
in the estimation of the Athenians themselves, thought itself safe, 
together with the opposite city of Erythre, in taking measures 
for achieving independence. 

Besides these three great allies, whose example in revolting 
was sure to be followed by others, Athens was now on the point 
of being assailed by other enemies yet more unexpected, the two 
Persian satraps of the Asiatic seaboard, Tissaphernes and Phar- 
nabazus. No sooner was the Athenian catastrophe in Sicily 
known at the court of Susa, than the Great King claimed from 

these two satraps the tribute due from the Asiatic Greeks on the 
coast ; for which they had always stood enrolled in’ the tribute 
records, though it had never been actually levied since the com- 
plete establishment of the Athenian empire. The only way to 
realize this tribute, for which the satraps were thus made debtors, 
was to detach the towns from Athens, and break up her empire ;3 


1 Thucyd. viii, 5. | ? Thueyd, viii, 7-24. 
3 Thueyd. viii, 5. ‘Yd Gaowréwe yap veworti érbyyave mempaypévog 
(Tissaphernes) rod¢ é« tig Eavtod dpyig popove, ode db? AYnvatove amd THY 
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for which purpose Tissaphernes sent an envoy to Sparta, in con- 
junction with those of the Chians and Erythreans. He invited 
the Lacedemonians to conclude an alliance with the Great King, 
for joint operations against the Athenian empire in Asia; promis- 
ing to furnish pay and maintenance for any forces which they 
might send, at the rate of one drachma per day for each man ‘of 
the ship’s crews.1 He farther hoped by means of this aid to 
reduce Amorgés the revolted son of the late satrap Pissuthnés, 
who was established in the strong maritime town of Iasus, with 
a Grecian mercenary force and a considerable treasure, and was 
in alliance with Athens. The Great King had sent down a 
peremptory mandate, that Amorgés should be either brought 
prisoner to Susa or slain. 

At the same moment, though without any concert, there arrived 
at Sparta Kalligeitus and Timagoras, two Grecian exiles in the 
service of Pharnabazus, bringing propositions of a similar charac- 
ter from that satrap, whose government? comprehended the coast 
lands north of Aolis, from the Euxine and Propontis, to the 
northeast corner of the Eleatic gulf Hager to have the assist- 
ance of a Lacedemonian fleet in order to detach the Hellespon- 
tine Greeks from Athens, and realize the tribute required by the 
court of Susa, Pharnabazus was at the same time desirous of 
forestalling Tissaphernes as the medium of alliance between 
Sparta_and the Great King. The two missions having thus ar- 
rived simultaneously at Sparta, a strong competition arose between 
them, one striving to attract the projected expedition to Chios, 
the other to the Hellespont :3 for which latter purpose, Kalligeitus 


‘EAAnvidar réAewv od duvapevoc mpacoeodat EragetAnoe. Tove Te ody popovg 
EGAAov évouile koptetodat Kaxdoag Tode "ASnvaiove, etc. 

I have already discussed this important passage at some length, in its 
bearing upon the treaty concluded thirty-seven years before this time be- 
tween Athens and Persia. See the note to volume v, chap. xly, pp. 837-339, 
of this History. 

: Thucyd. viii, 29. Kat pnvdc pév tpodnv, Gomep bTEOTH é vTH 
Aakedaiporve, é¢ dpayunv Arringy éxdoty maoac Tai¢ vavot dtéduxe, Tov 
68 Aowrod ypivov GobAETO TpLOBoAoy diddval, etc. 

2 The satrapy of Tissaphernes extended as far north as Antandyas and 
Adramyttium (Thucyd. viii, 108). ‘ 

® Thucyd. viii, 6. 
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had brougnt twenty-five talents, which he tendered as a first 
payment in part. 

From all quarters, new enemies were thus apringtig up against - 
Athens in the hour of her distress, and the Lacedemonians had 
only to choose which they would prefer ; a choice in which they 
were much guided by the exile Alkibiadés. . It so happened that 
his family friend Endius was at this moment one of the board of 
ephors; while his personal enemy king Agis, with whose wife 
Timea he carried on an intrigue,! was absent in command at 
Dekeleia. Knowing well the great power and importance of 
Chios, Alkibiadés strenuously exhorted the Spartan authorities to 
devote their first attention to that island. A periekus named 
Phrynis, being sent thither to examine whether the resources 
alleged by the envoys were really forthcoming, brought back a 
satisfactory report, that. thé Chian fleet was not less than sixty 
triremes strong: upon which the Lacedwmonians concluded an 
alliance with Chios and Erythre, engaging to send a fleet of forty 
sail to their aid. Ten of these triremes, now ready in the Lace- 
dzmonian ports — probably at Gythium — were directed imme- 
diately to sail to Chios, under the admiral Melanchridas. It seems 
to have been now midwinter; but Alkibiadés, and still more the 
Chian envoys, insisted on the necessity of prompt action, for fear 
that the Athenians should detect the intrigue. However, an earth- 
quake just then intervening, was construed by the Spartans as 
an index of divine displeasure, so that they would not persist in 
sending either the same commander or the same ships. Chalki- 
deus was named to supersede Melanchridas, while five new ships 
were directed to be equipped, so as to be ready to sail in the 
early spring along with the larger fleet from Corinth.2 

As soon as spring arrived, three Spartan commissioners were 
sent to Corinth — in compliance with the pressing instances of the 
Chian envoys — to transport across the isthmus from the Corin- 
thian to the Saronic gulf, the thirty-nine triremes now in the 
Corinthian port of Lecheum. It was at first proposed to send 
off all, at one and the same time, to Chios, even those which Agis 
had been equipping for the assistance of Lesbos; although Kalli- 


1 Thucyd. yili, 6-12; Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 23, 24; Cornelius Nepos, 
Alkibiad. c. 3. ? Thucyd. viii, 6. 
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geitus declined any concern with Chios, and refused to contribute 
for this purpose any of the money which he had brought. A 
general synod of deputies from the allies was held at Corinth, 
wherein it was determined, with the concurrence of Agis, to 
despatch the fleet first to Chios, under Chalkideus; next, to Les- 
bos, under Alkamenés; lastly, to the Hellespont, under Klear- 
chus. But it was judged expedient to divide the fleet, and bring 
across twenty-one triremes out of the thirty-nine, so as to distract 
the attention of Athens, and divide her means of resistance. So 
low was the estimate formed of these means, that the Lacedz- 
monians did not scruple to despatch their expedition openly from 
the Saronic gulf, where the Athenians would have full knowledge 
both of its numbers and of its movements.! 

Hardly had the twenty-one triremes, however, been brought 
across to Kenchrez, when a fresh delay arose to obstruct their 
departure. The Isthmian festival, celebrated every alternate 
year, and kept especially holy by the Corinthians, was just 
approaching ; nor would they consent to begin any military oper- 
ations until it was concluded, though Agis tried to elude their 
scruples by offering to adopt the intended expedition as his own. 
It was during the delay which thus ensued that the Athenians 
were first led to conceive suspicions about Chios, whither they 
despatched Aristokratés, one of the generals of the year. The 
Chian authorities strenuously denied all projects of revolt, and 
being required by Aristokratés to furnish some evidence of their 
good faith, sent back along with him seven triremes to the aid of 
Athens. It was much against their own will that they were 
compelled thus to act; but they knew that the Chian people were 
in general averse to the idea of revolting from Athens, nor did 
they feel confidence enough to proclaim their secret designs with- 
out some manifestation of support from Peloponnesus, which had 
been so much delayed that they knew not when it would arrive. 
The Athenians, in their present state of weakness, perhaps 
thought t prudent to accept. insufficient assurances, for fear of 
driving this powerful island to open revolt. But during the Isth- 
mian festival, to which they were invited along with other Greeks, 
they discovered farther evidences of the plot which was going 


1 Thucyd. viii, 8. 
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on, and resolved to keep strict watch on the motions of the fleet 
now assembled at Kenchrez, suspecting that this squadron was 
intended to second the revolting party in Chios.! 

Shortly after the Isthmian festival, the squadron actually start- 
ed from Kenchree to Chios, under Alkamenés; but an equal 
number of Athenian ships watched them as they sailed along the 
shore, and tried to tempt them farther out to sea, with a view to 
fight them. Alkamenés, however, desirous of avoiding a battle, 
thought it best to return back; upon which the Athenians also 
returned to Peirzeus, mistrusting the fidelity of the seven Chian 
triremes which formed part of their fleet. Reappearing presently 
with a larger squadron of thirty-seven triremes, they pursued 
Alkamenés, who had again begun his voyage along the shore 
southward, and attacked him near the uninhabited harbor called 
Peirzum, on the frontiers of Corinth and Epidaurus. They 
here gained a victory, captured one of his ships, and damaged or 
disabled most of the remainder. Alkamenés himself was slain, 
and the ships were run ashore, where on the morrow the Pelo- 


1 Thueyd. viii, 10. ’Ev d& rottw ta “IoSuca éyéveto: kad of ’AYnvator 
(éxnyyérSnoav yap) édedpovy é¢ abta* xat Katadnda UGAAov abroic Ta Tov 
Xiov épavn. é 

The language of Thucydidés in this passage deserves notice. The Athe- 
nians were now at enmity with Corinth: it was therefore remarkable, and 
contrary to what would be expected among Greeks, that they should be 
present with their theéry, or solemn sacrifice, at the Isthmian festival. Ac- 
cordingly Thucydidés, when he mentions that they went thither, thinks it 
right to add the explanation —émnyyéASnoav yap—“for they had 
been inyited ;” “ for the festival truce had been formally signified to them.” 
That the heralds who proclaimed the truce should come and proclaim it to 
astate in hostility with Corinth, was something unusual, and merited 
special notice : otherwise, Thucydidés would never haye thought it worth 
while to mention the proclamation, it being the uniform practice. 

We must recollect that this was the first Isthmian festival which had 
taken place since the resumption of the war between Athens and the Pel- 
oponnesian alliance. The habit of leaving out Athens from the Corinthian 
herald’s proclamation had not yet been renewed. In regard to the Isth- 
mian festival, there was probably greater reluctance to leave her out, 
because that festival was in its origin half Athenian; said to have been 
established, or revived after interruption, by Theseus; and the Athenian 
theédry enjoyed a mpoedpia, or privileged place, at the games. (Plutarch, 
Theseus, c. 25; Argument. ad Pindar. Isthm. Schol.) 
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ponnesian land-force arrived in sufficient numbers to defend them. 
So inconvenient, however, was their station on this desert spot, 
that they at first determined to burn the vessels and depart. 
Nor was it without difficulty that they were induced, partly by 
the instances of king Agis, to guard the ships until an opportu- 
nity could be found for eluding the blockading Athenian fleet; a 
part of which still kept watch off the shore, while the rest were 
stationed at a neighboring islet.! 

The Spartan ephors had directed Alkamenés, at the moment 
of his departure from Kenchrea, to despatch a messenger to 
Sparta, in order that the five triremes under Chalkideus and 
Alkibiadés might leave Laconia at the same moment. And these 
latter appear to have been actually under way, when a second 
messenger brought the news of the defeat and death of Alka- 
menés at Peireum. Besides the discouragement arising from such 
a check at the outset of their plans against Ionia, the ephors 
thought it impossible to begin operations with so small a squad- 
ron as five triremes, so that the departure of Chalkideus was for 
the present countermanded. This resolution, perfectly natural to 
adopt, was only reversed at the strenuous instance of the Athe- 
nian exile Alkibiadés, who urged them to permit Chalkideus and 
himself to start’ forthwith. Small as the squadron was, yet as it 
would reach Chios before the defeat at Peirzeum became public, 
it might be passed off as the precursor of the main fleet; while 
he (Alkibiadés) pledged himself to procure the revolt of Chios 
and the other Ionic cities, through his personal connection with 
the leading men, who would repose confidence in his assurances 
of the helplessness of Athens, as well as of the thorough deter- 
mination of Sparta to stand by them. To these arguments, 
Alkibiadés added an appeal to the personal vanity of Endius; 
whom he instigated to assume for himself the glory of liberating 
Tonia as well as of first commencing the Persian alliance, instead 
of leaving this enterprise to king Agis.! 

By these arguments—assisted doubtless by his paaee influ- 
ence, since his advice respecting Gylippus and respecting Deke- 
leia had turned out so successful—Alkibiadés obtained the con- 
sent of the Spartan ephors, and sailed along with Chalkideus in 
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the five triremes to Chios. Nothing less than his energy and’ 
ascendency could have extorted from men both dull and_-bsck- 
ward, a determination apparently so rash, yet, in oe 
appearance, admirably conceived, and of the highest importance. 
Had the Chians waited for the fleet now blocked up at Peireum, 
their revolt would at least have been long delayed, and perhaps 
might not have occurred at all: the accomplishment of that revolt 
by ‘the little squadron of Alkibiadés was the proximate cause of 
all the Spartan successes in Ionia, and was ultimately the means 
even of disengaging the fleet at Peireum, by distracting the 
attention of Athens. So well did this unprincipled exile, while 
playing the game of Sparta, know where to inflict the dangerous 
wounds upon his country ! 

There was, indeed, little danger in crossing the Agean to 
Tonia, with ever so small a squadron; for Athens in her present 
destitute condition had no fleet there, and although Strombichi- 
dés was detached with eight triremes from the blockading fleet 
off Peirezum, to pursue Chalkideus and Alkibiadés as soon as 
their departure was known, he was far behind them, and soon 
returned without success. To keep their voyage secret, they 
detained the boats and vessels which they met, and did not lib- 
erate them, until they reached Korykus in Asia Minor, the 
mountainous land southward of Erythre. They were here 
visited by their leading partisans from Chios, who urged them 
to sail thither at once before their arrival could be proclaimed. 
Accordingly, they reached the town of Chios — on the eastern 
coast of the island, immediately opposite to Erythre on the con- 
tinent — to the astonishment and dismay of every one, except 
the oligarchical plotters who had invited them. By the contriv- 
ance of these latter, the council was found just assembling, so 
that Alkibiadés was admitted without delay, and invited to state 
his case. Suppressing all mention of the defeat at Peirseum, he 
represented his squadron as the foremost of a large Lacedemonian 
fleet actually at sea and approaching, and affirmed Athens to be 
now helpless by sea as well as by land, incapable of maintaining 
any farther hold upon her allies. Under these impressions, and 
while the population were yet under their first impulse of surprise 
and alarm, the oligarchical council took the resolution of revolt- 
ing. The example was followed by Erythre, and soon after- 
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wards by Klazomene, determined by three triremes from Chios. 
The Klazomenians had hitherto dwelt upon an islet close to the 
continent ; on which latter, however, a portion of their town, 
called Polichné, was situated, which they now resolved, in 
anticipation of attack from Athens, to fortify as their main resi- 
dence. Both the Chians and Erythreans also actively employed 
themselves in fortifying their towns and orefilting for war.) 
In reviewing this account of the revolt of Chios, we find oc- 
casion to repeat remarks already suggested by previous revolts 
of other allies of Athens, — Lesbos, Akanthus, Toréné, Mendé, 
Amphipolis, etc. Contrary to what is commonly intimated by 
historians, we may observe first, that Athens did not systemati- 
cally interfere to impose her own democratical government upon 
her allies; next, that the empire of Athens, though upheld mainly 
by an established belief in her superior force, was nevertheless 
by no means odious, nor the proposition of revolting from her 
acceptable to the general population of her allies. She had at 
this moment no force in Ionia; and the oligarchical government 
of Chios, wishing to revolt, was only prevented. from openly 
declaring its intention by the reluctance of its own population, 
a reluctance which it overcame partly by surprise arising from 
the sudden arrival of Alkibiadés and Chalkideus, partly by the 
fallacious assurance of a still greater Peloponnesian force ap- 
proaching.2 Nor would the Chian oligarchy themselves have 
determined to revolt, had they not been persuaded that such was 
now the safer course, inasmuch as Athens was now ruined, and 
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her power to protect, not less .1.an her power to oppress, at an 
end.! The envoys of Tissaphernés had accompanied those of 
Chios to Sparta, so that the Chian government saw plainly that 
the misfortunes of Athens had only the effect of reviving the 
aggressions and pretensions of their former foreign master, against 
whom Athens had protected them for the last fifty years. We 
may well doubt, therefore, whether this prudent. government 
looked upon the change as on theAvhole advantageous. But they 
had no motive to stand by Athéns in her misfortunes, and good 
policy seemed now to advise a timely union with Sparta as the 
preponderant force. The sentiment entertained towards Athens 
by her allies, as I have before observed, was more negative than 
positive. It was favorable rather than otherwise, in the minds 
of the general population, to whom she caused little actual hard- 
ship or oppression; but averse, to a certain extent, in the minds 
of their leading men, since she wounded their dignity, and 
offended that love of town autonomy which was instinctive in 
the Grecian political mind. 

The revolt of Chios, speedily proclaimed, filled every man at 
Athens with dismay. It was the most fearful symptom, as well 
as the heaviest aggravation, of their fallen condition ; especially 
as there was every reason to apprehend that the example of this 
first and greatest among the allies would be soon followed by the 
rest. The Athenians had no fleet or force even to attempt its 
reconquest : but they now felt the full importance of that reserve 
of one thousand talents, which Perikles had set aside in the first 
year of the war against the special emergency of a hostile fleet 
approaching Peireus. The penalty of death had been decreed 
against any one who should propose to devote this fund to any 
other purpose ; and, in spite of severe financial pressure, it had 
remained untouched for twenty years. Now, however, though 
the special contingency foreseen had not yet arisen, matters were 
come to such an extremity, that the only chance of saving the 
remaining empire was by the appropriation of this money. An 
unanimous vote was accordingly passed to abrogate the penal 
enactment, or standing order, against proposing any other mode 


1 See the remarkable passage of Thucyd. viii, 24, about the calculations 
of the Chian government. 
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of appropriation; after which the resolution was taken to devote 
this money to present necessities.! 

By means of this new fund, they were enabled to find pay and 
equipment for all the triremes ready or nearly ready in their 
harbor, and thus to spare a portion from their blockading fleet off 
Peireum; out of which Strombichidés with his squadron of 
eight triremes was despatched immediately to Ionia; followed, 
after a short interval, by Thrasyklés, with twelve others. At 
the same time, the seven Chian triremes which also formed part 
of this fleet, were cleared of their crews; among whom such as 
were slaves were liberated, while the freemen were put in cus- 
tody. Besides fitting out an equal number of fresh ships to keep 
up the numbers of the blockading fleet, the Athenians worked 
with the utmost ardor to get ready thirty additional triremes. 
The extreme exigency of the situation, since Chios had revolted, 
was felt by every one: yet with all their efforts, the force which 
they were enabled to send was at first lamentably inadequate. 
Strombichidés, arriving at Samos, and finding Chios, Erythra, 
and Klazomene already in revolt, reinforced his little squadron 
with one Samian trireme, and sailed to Teos,— on the continent, 
at the southern coast of that isthmus, of which Klazomenz is on 
the northern,— in hopes of preserving that place. But he had 
not been long there when Chalkideus arrived from Chios with 
twenty-three triremes, all or mostly Chian; while the forces of 
Erythre and Klazomenz approached by land. Strombichidés 
was obliged to make a hasty flight back to Samos, vainly pursued 
by the Chian fleet. Upon this evidence of Athenian weakness, 
and the superiority of the enemy, the Teians admitted into their 
town the land-force without; by the help of which, they now 
demolished the wall formerly built by Athens to protect the city 
against attack from the interior. Some of the troops of Tissa- 
phernés lending their aid in the demolition, the town was laid 
altogether open to the satrap; who, moreover, came himself 
shortly afterwards to complete the work. y 

Having themselves revolted from Athens, the Chian govern- 
ment were prompted by considerations of their own safety to insti- 
gate revolt in all other Athenian dependencies; and Alkibiadés 
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now took advantage of their forwardness in the cause to make an 
attempt on Milétus. He was eager to acquire this important 
city, the first among all the continental allies of Athens, by his 
own resources and those of Chios, before the fleet could arrive 
from Peireeum ; in order thatthe glory of the exploit might be 
insured to Endius, and not to Agis. Accordingly, he and Chal- 
kideus left Chios with a fleet of twenty-five triremes, twenty of 
them Chian, together with the five which they themselves had 
brought from Laconia: these last five had been remanned with 
Chian crews, the Peloponnesian crews having been armed as 
hoplites and left as garrison in the island. Conducting his voyage 
as secretly as possible, he was fortunate enough to pass unob- 
served by the Athenian station at Samos, where Strombichidés 
had just been reinforced by Thrasyklés with the twelve fresh 
triremes from the blockading fleet at Peireum. Arriving at Mi- 
letus, where he possessed established connections among the 
leading men, and had already laid his train, as at Chios, for 
revolt, Alkibiadés prevailed on them to break with Athens forth- 
with: so that when Strombichidés and Thrasyklés, who came in 
pursuit the moment they learned his movements, approached, 
they found the port shut against them, and were forced to take 
up a station on the neighboring island of Ladé. So anxious were 
the Chians for the success of Alkibiadés in this enterprise, that 
they advanced with ten fresh triremes along the Asiatic coast as 
far as Anza, opposite to Samos, in order to hear the result and 
to render aid if required. A message from Chalkideus ap- 
prized them that he was master of Milétus, and that Amorgés, 
the Persian ally of Athens at Iasus, was on his way at the 
head of an army; upon which they returned to Chios, but were 
unexpectedly seen in the way — off the temple of Zeus, between 
Lebedos and Kolophon —and pursued, by sixteen fresh ships 
just arrived from Athens, under the command of Diomedon. Of 
the ten Chian triremes, one found refuge at Ephesus, and five at 
Teos: the remaining four were obliged to run ashore and became 
prizes, though the crews all escaped. In spite of this check, how- 
ever, the Chians came out again with fresh ships and some land- 
forces, as soon as the Athenian fleet had gone back to Samos, and 
procured the revolt both of Lebedos and Era from Athens.1 


1 Thucyd. viii, 17-19. 
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It was at Milétus, immediately after the revolt, that the first 
treaty was concluded between ‘Tissaphernés, on behalf of him- 
self and the Great King, and Chalkideus, for Sparta and her 
allies. Probably the aid of Tissaphernés was considered neces- 
sary to maintain the town, when the Athenian fleet was watching 
it so closely on the neighboring island: at least it is difficult to 
explain otherwise an agreement so eminently dishonorable as 
well as disadvantageous to the Greeks .— 

“The Lacedemonians and their allies have concluded alliance 
with the Great King and Tissaphernés, on the following con- 
ditions: The king shall possess whatever territories and cities he 
himself had, or his predecessors had before him. The king, and 
the Lacedemonians with their allies, shall jointly hinder the 
Athenians from deriving either money or other advantages from 
all those cities which have hitherto furnished to them any such. 
They shall jointly carry on war against the Athenians, and shall 
not renounce the war against them, except by joint consent. 
Whoever shall revolt from the king, shall be treated as an enemy 
by the Lacedzmonians and their allies ; whoever shall revolt 
from the Lacedzmonians, shall in like manner be treated as an 
enemy by the king.” } 

As a first step to the execution of this treaty, Milétus was 
handed over to ‘Tissaphernés, who immediately caused a citadel to 
be erected and placed a garrison within it.2 If fully carried out, 
indeed, the terms of the treaty would have made the Great King 
master not only of all the Asiatic Greeks and all the islanders 
in the Aigean, but also of all Thessaly and Beeotia, and the full 
ground which had once been covered by Xerxes.3 Besides this 
monstrous stipulation, the treaty farther bound the Lacedemo- 
nians to aid the king in keeping enslaved any Greeks who might 
be under his dominion. Nor did it, on the other hand, secure to 
them any pecuniary aid from him for the payment of their arma- 
ment, which was their great motive for courting his alliance. We 
shall find the Lacedemonian authorities themselves hereafter 
refusing to ratify the treaty, on the ground of its exorbitant con- 
cessions. But it stands as a melancholy evidence of the new 
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source of mischief now opening upon the Asiatic and insular 
Greeks, the moment that the empire of Athens was broken up, 
the revived pretensions of their ancient lord and master ; whom 
nothing had hitherto kept in check, for the last fifty years, except 
Athens, first as representative and executive agent, next a3 suc- 
cessor and mistress, of the confederacy of Delos. We thus see 
against what evils Athens had hitherto protected them: we shall 
presently see, what is partially disclosed in this very treaty, the 
manner in which Sparta realized her promise of conferring 
autonomy on each separate Grecian state. 

The great stress of the war had now been transferred to Ionia 
and the Asiatic side of the AXgean sea. The enemies of Athens 
had anticipated that her entire empire in that quarter would fall 
an easy prey: yet in spite of two such serious defections as Chios 
and Milétus, she showed an unexpected energy in keeping hold 
of the remainder. Her great and capital station, from the pres- 
ent time to the end of the war, was Samos; and a revolution 
which now happened, insuring the fidelity of that island to her 
alliance, was a condition indispensable to her power of maintain- 
ing the struggle in Ionia. 

We have heard nothing about Samos throughout the whole 
war, since its reconquest by the Athenians after the revolt of 440 
B.C.: but we now find it under the government of an oligarchy 
called the Gedmori, the proprietors of land, as at Syracuse before 
the rule of Gelon. It cannot be doubted that these gedmori 
were disposed to follow the example of the Chian oligarchy, and 
revolt from Athens, while the people at Samos, as at Chios, were 
averse to such a change. Under this state of circumstances, the 
Chian oligarchy had themselves conspired with Sparta, to trick 
and constrain their Demos by surprise into revolt, through the 
aid of five Peloponnesian ships. The like would have happened 
at Samos, had the people remained quiet. But they profited by 
the recent warning, forestalled the designs of their oligarchy, and 
rose in insurrection, with the help of threé Athenian triremes 
which then chanced to be in the port. The oligarchy were com- 
pletely defeated, but not without a violent and bloody struggle ; 
_ two hundred of them being slain, and- four hundred banished. 
This revolution secured— and probably nothing less than a 
democratical revolution could have secured, under the existing 
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state of Hellenic affairs — the adherence of Samos to the Athe- 
nians ; who immediately recognized the new democracy, and 
granted to it the privilege of an equal and autonomous ally. The 
Samian people confiscated and divided among themselves the 
property of such of the geémori as were slain or banished :1 the 
remainder were deprived of all political privileges, and were even 
forbidden to intermarry with any of the families of the remaining 
citizens.2 We may fairly suspect that this latter prohibition is 
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? Thucyd. viii, 21. The dispositions and plans of the “higher people” at 
Samos, to call in the Peloponnesians and revolt from Athens, are fully ad- 
mitted even by Mr. Mitford, and implied by Dr. Thirlwall, who argues that 
the government of Samos cannot have been oligarchical, because, if it had 
Leen so, the island would already have revolted from Athens to the Pelo- 
ponnesians. 

Mr. Mitford says (ch. xix, sect. iii, vol. iv, p. 191): “ Meanwhile the body 
of the higher people at Samos, more depressed than all others since their 
reduction on their former revolt, were proposing to seize the opportunity that 
seemed to offer through the prevalence of the Peloponnesian arms, of mending their 
condition. The lower people, having intelligence of their design, rose upon 
them, and, with the assistance of the crews of three Athenian ships then at 
Samos, overpowered them,” ete. ete. etc. 

“The massacre and robbery were rewarded by a decree of the Athenian 
people, granting to the perpetrators the independent administration of the 
affairs of their island; which, since the last rebellion, had been kept under 
the immediate control of the Athenian government.” 

To call this a massacre is perversion of language. It was an insurrection 
and intestine conflict, in which the “higher people” were vanquished, but 
of which they also were the beginners, by their conspiracy — which Mr. 
Mitford himself admits as a fact —to introduce a foreign enemy into the 
island.. Does he imagine that the “lower people” were bound to sit still 
and see this done? And what means had they of preventing it, except by 
insurrection ; which inevitably became bloody, because the “ higher people” 
were a strong party, in possession of the powers of government, with great 
means of resistance. The loss on the part of the assailants is not made 
known to us, nor indeed the loss in so far as it fell on the followers of the 
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only the retaliation of a similar exclusion which the oligarchy, 
when in power, had enforced to maintain the purity of their own 


gedmori. Thucydidés specifies only the number of the gedmori them- 
selves, who were persons of individual importance. 

I do not clearly understand what idea Mr. Mitford forms to himself of 
the government of Samos at this time. He seems to conceive it as demo- 
cratical, yet under great immediate control from Athens, and that it kept 
the “ higher people” in a state of severe depression, from which they sought 
to relieve themselves by the aid of the Peloponnesian arms. 

But if he means by the expression, “under the immediate control of the 
Athenian government,” that there was any Athenian governor or garrison at 
Samos, the account here given by Thucydidés distinctly refutes him. The 
conflict was between two intestine parties, “the higher people and the lower 
people.” The only Athenians who took part in it were the crews of three 
triremes, and even they were there by accident (of étv yov mapévTec), not 
as a regular garrison. Samos was under an indigenous government; but it 
was a subject and tributary ally of Athens, like all the other allies, with the 
exception of Chios and Methymna (Thucyd. vi, 85). After this resolution, 
the Athenians raised it to the rank of, an autonomous ally, which Mr. 
Mitford is pleased to call “rewarding massacre and robbery,” in the lan- 
guage of a party orator rather than of an historian. 

But was the government of Samos, immediately before this intestine 
contest, oligarchical or democratical? The language of Thucydidés car- 
ries to my mind a full conviction that it was oligarchical, under an exclu- 
siye aristocracy, called The Gedmori. Dr. Thirlwall, however (whose 
candid and equitable narrative of this event forms a striking contrast to 
that of Mr. Mitford), is of a different opinion. He thinks it certain that a 
democratical government had been established at Samos by the Athenians, 
when it was reconquered by them (x.c. 440) after its revolt. That the gov- 
‘ernment continued democratical during the first years of the Peloponnesian 
war, he conceives to be proved by the hostility of the Samian exiles at 
Anza, whom he looks upon as oligarchical refugees. And though not 
agreeing in Mr. Mitford’s view of the peculiarly depressed condition of the 
“higher people” at Samos at this later time, he nevertheless thinks that 
they were not actually.in possession of the government, “ Still (he says), 
as the island gradually recovered its prosperity, the privileged class seems 
also to have looked upward, perhaps contrived to regain a part of the sub- 
stance of power under different forms, and probably betrayed a strong in- 
clination to revive its ancient pretensions on the first opportunity. That 
it had not yet advanced beyond this point, may be regarded as. certain; because 
otherwise Samos would have been among the foremost to revolt from Athens: and 

on the other hand, it is no less clear, that the state of parties there was 
such as to excite a high degree of mutual jealousy, and great alarm in the 
Athenians. to whom the loss of the island at this juncture would have 
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blood. What they had enacted as a privilege was now thrown 
back upon them as an insult. 


been almost irreparable.” (Hist. of Gr. ch. xxvii, vol. iii, p. 477, 2d edit.) 
Manso (Sparta, book iv, vol. ii, p. 266) is of the same opinion. 

Surely, the conclusion which Dr. Thirlwall here announces as certain, 
cannot be held to rest on adequate premises. Admitting that there was an 
oligarchy in power at Samos, it is perfectly possible to explain why this 
oligarchy had not yet carried into act its disposition to revolt from Athens. 
We see that none of the allies of Athens — not even Chios, the most pow- 
erful of all — revolted without the extraneous pressure and encouragement 
of a foreign fleet. Alkibiadés, after securing Chios, considered Milétus to 
be next in order of importance, and had, moreover, peculiar connections 
with the leading men there (viii, 17) ; so that he went next to detach that 
place from Athens. Milétus, being on the continent, placed him in imme- 
diate communication with Tissaphernés, for which reason he might natur- 
ally deem it of importance superior even to Samos in his plans. More- 
over, not only no foreign fleet had yet reached Samos, but several Athe- 
nian ships had arrived there: for Strombichidés, having come across the 
4igean too late to save Chios, made Samos a sort of central station (viii, 
16). These circumstances combined with the known reluctance of the 
Samian demos, or commonalty, are surely sufficient to explain why the 
Samian oligarchy had not yet consummated its designs to revolt. And 
hence the fact, that no revolt had yet taken place, cannot be held to war- 
rant Dr. Thirlwall’s inference, that the government was not oligarchical, 

We have no information how or when the oligarchical government at 
Samos got up. That the Samian refugees at Anza, so actively hostile to 
Samos and Athens during the first ten years of the Peloponnesian war, 
were oligarchical exiles acting against a democratical government at Sa- 
mos (iv, 75), is not in itself improbable; yet it is not positively stated. 
The government of Samos might have been, even at that time, oligarchical ; 
yet, if it acted in the Athenian interest, there would doubtless be a body of 
exiles watching for opportunities of injuring it, by aid of the enemies of 
Athens. 

Moreover, it seems to me, that if we read and put together the passages 
of Thucydidés, viii, 21, 63, 73, it is impossible without the greatest violence 
to put any other sense upon them, except as meaning that the government 
of Samos was now in the hands of the oligarchy, or geémori, and that the 
Demos rose in insurrection against them, with ultimate triumph. The nat- 
ural sense of the words éravaoraotc, éraviorayat, is that of insurrection 
against an established government : it does not mean, “a violent attack by one 
party upon another ;” still less does it mean, “an attack made by a party in 
possession of the government ;” which nevertheless it ought to mean, if 
Dr. Thirlwall be correct in supposing that the Samian government was 
now democratical. Thus we have, in the description of the Samian revolt 
from Athens — Thucyd. i, 115 (after Thucydidés has stated that the Athe- 
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On the other hand, the Athenian blockading fleet was surprised 
and defeated, with the loss of four triremes, by the Peloponnesian 


nians established a democratical government, he next says that the Samian 
exiles presently came over with a mercenary force) — «al mpdrov piv TO 
Onuw Exravéctnoay, kal éxpatnoav Tov riEeioTur, ete. Again, v, 23 
— about the apprehended insurrection of the Helots against the Spartans 
— in 68 7 dotdea Enaviotyrat: compare Xenoph. Hellen, v, 4,19; 
Plato, Republ. iv, 18, p. 444; Herodot. iii, 39-120. So also duvaro? is 
among the words which Thucydidés uses for an oligarchical party, either 
in government-or in what may be called opposition (i, 24; v, 4). But it is 
not conceivable to me that Thucydidés would have employed the words 4 
éravacraolc bd Tod Snuov Toic dvvaToic —if the Demos had at that time 
been actually in the government. 

Again, viii, 63, he says, that the Athenian oligarchical party under Pei- 
sander abrav trav Lapiov mpobtpépavto trode duvarode woTe TeipdoSar peTa 
odav odiyapynSjivat, kaimep Exavactavrac abrodve dAAHAOLS iva 
HH GAtyapxGvrat. Here the motive of the previous émavaoraare is 
clearly noted; it was in order that they might not be under an oligarchical 
government : for I agree with Kriiger (in opposition to Dr. Thirlwall), that 
this is the clear meaning of the words, and that the use of the present tense 
prevents our construing it, “in order that their democratical government 
might not be subverted, and an oligarchy put upon them,” which ought to 
be the sense, if Dr. Thirlwall’s view were just. 

Lastly, vii, 73, we have ol yap réTe TGV Zapliov éwmavacravrec 
Toi¢g dvvaTtotc kal bvrec Ohpoc, weTaB id ce cthce avdto—éy- 
évovré Te é¢ Tplakoolove Evvaporat, kat Eweddov Tolg GAhoig Oe OH uw SvTE 
éxudjocobat. Surely these words —ol éravaorayreg toi¢ duvaroic kal évte¢ 
djoc — “‘ those who having risen in arms against the wealthy and power- 
ful, were now a demos, or a democracy,” must imply, that the persons against 
whom the rising had taken place had been a governing oligarchy. Surely, also, 
the words petaBadAdcpevos addic, can mean nothing else except to point out 
the strange antithesis between the conduct of these same men at two differ- 
ent epochs not far distant from each other. On the first occasion, they rose 
up against an established oligarchical government, and constituted a dem- 
ocratical government. On the second occasion, they rose up in conspiracy 
against this very democratical government, in order to subvert it, and con- 
stitute themselves an oligarchy in its place. If we suppose that on the 
first occasion, the established government was already democratical, and 
that the persons here mentioned were not conspirators against an estab- 
lished oligarchy, but merely persons making use of the powers of a dem- 
ocratical government to do violence to rich citizens, all this antithesis com- 
pletely vanishes. 

On the whole, I feel satisfied that the government of Samos, at the time 
when Chios revolted from Athens, was oligarchical, like that of Chios itself. 
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fleet at Peireum, which was thus enabled to get to Kenchrex, 
and to refit in order that it might be sent to Ionia. The sixteen 
Peloponnesian ships which had fought at Syracuse had already 
come back to Lechzum, in spite of the obstructions thrown in 
their way by the Athenian squadron under Hippoklés at Naupak- 
tus.1 The Lacedemonian admiral Astyochus was sent to Ken- 
chrez to take the command and proceed to Ionia as admiral-in- 
chief: but it was some time before he could depart for Chios, 
whither he arrived with only four triremes, followed by six more 
afterwards.? 

Before he reached that island, however, the Chians, zealous in 
the new part which they had taken up, and interested for their 
own safety in multiplying defections from Athens, had themselves 
undertaken the prosecution of the plans concerted by Agis and 
the Lacedemonians at Corinth. They originated an expedition 
of their own, with thirteen triremes under a Lacedemonian peri- 
cckus named Deiniadas, to procure the revolt of Lesbos; with the 
view, if successful, of proceeding afterwards to do the same 
among the Hellespontine dependencies of Athens. A land force 
under the Spartan Eualas, partly Peloponnesian, partly Asiatic, 
marched along the coast of the mainland northward towards 
Kymé, to codperate in both these objects. Lesbos was at this 
time divided into at least five separate city governments; Me- 
thymna at the north of the island, Mityléné towards the south- 
east, Antissa, Eresus, and Pyrrha on the west. Whether these 
governments were oligarchical or democratical we do not Know, 
but the Athenian kleruchs who had been sent to Mityléné after 


Nor do I see any difficulty in believing this to be the fact, though I cannot 
state when and how the oligarchy became established there. So long as 
the island performed its duty as a subject ally, Athens did not interfere 
with the form of its government. And she was least of all likely to inter- 
fere during the seven years of peace intervening between the years 421-414 
B.C. There was nothing then to excite her apprehensions, The degree to 
which Athens intermeddled generally with the internal affairs of her sub- 
ject-allies, seems to me to have been much exaggerated. 

The Samian oligarchy, or gedmori, dispossessed of the government on 
this occasion, were restored by Lysander after his victorious close of the 
Peloponnesian war, — Xenoph. Hellen. iii, 3, 6, — where they are called of 
Gpxaiot morirat. 

 Thucyd. viii, 13. 2 Thucyd. viii, 20-23. 
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its revolt sixteen years before, must have long ago disappeared.1 
The Chian fleet first went to Methymna and procured the revolt 
of that place, where four triremes were left in guard, while the 
remaining nine sailed forward to Mityléné, and succeeded in 
obtaining that important town also.2 

Their proceedings, however, were not unwatched by the Athe- 
nian fleet at Samos. Unable to recover possession of Teos, 
Diomedon had been obliged to content himself with procuring 
neutrality from that town, and admission for the vessels of Athens 
as well as of her enemies: he had, moreover, failed in an attack 
upon Ere.’ But he had since been strengthened partly by the 
democratical revolution at Samos, partly by the arrival of Leon 
with ten additional triremes from Athens: so that these two com- 
manders were now enabled to sail, with twenty-five triremes, to 
the relief of Lesbos.. Reaching Mityléné — the largest town in 
that island — very shortly after its revolt, they sailed straight 
into the harbor when no one expected them, seized the nine 
Chian ships with little resistance, and after a successful battle on 
shore, regained possession of the city. The Lacedemonian 
admiral Astyochus — who had only been three days arrived at 
Chios from Kenchree with his four triremes—saw the Athe- 
nian fleet pass through the channel between Chios and the main- 
land, on its way to Lesbos; and immediately on the same even- 
ing followed it to that island, to lend what aid he could, with one 
Chian trireme added to his own four, and some hoplites aboard. 
He sailed first to Pyrrha, and on the next day to Eresus, on the 
west side of the island, where he first learned the recapture of 
Mitylané by the Athenians. He was here also joined by three 
out of the four Chian triremes which had been left to defend that 
place, and which had been driven away, with the loss of one of 
their number, by a portion of the Athenian fleet pushing on 
thither from Mityléné. -Astyochus prevailed on Eresus to revolt 
from Athens, and having armed the population, sent them by 
land together with his own hoplites under Eteonikus to Methym- 
na, in hopes of preserving that place, whither he also proceeded 
with his fleet along the coast. But in spite of all his endeavors, 


1? See the earlier part of this History, vol. vi, ch. 1, pp. 257, 258. 
® Thucyd. viii, 22. 3 Thucyd. viii, 20. 
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Methymna as well as Eresus and all Lesbos was recovered by the 
Athenians, while he himself was obliged to return with his forces 
to Chios. The land troops which had marched along the main- 
land, with a view to farther operations at the Hellespont, were 
carried back to Chios and to their respective homes.1 

The recovery of Lesbos, which the Athenians now placed in a 
better posture of defence, was of great importance in itself, and 
arrested for the moment all operations against them at the Hel- 
lespont. Their fleet from Lesbos was first employed in the recoy- 
ery of Klazomene, which they again carried back to its original 
islet near the shore; the new town on the mainland, called Po- 
lichna, though in course of being built, being not yet sufficiently 


1 Thucyd. viii, 23. dmexouiodn d& mad Kata méAeg Kal 6 dnd TOY 
vedv welde, Oc émt tov ‘EAAjomovtov suéddAnoev iévat. 

Dr. Arnold and Goller suppose that these soldiers had been carried over 
to Lesbos to codperate in detaching the island from the Athenians, But 
this is not implied in the narrative. The land-force marched along by land 
to Klazomene and Kymé (6 melo dua TleAorovygoiwy te Tv mapoyTav Kal 
TOY abréSer Evupayov TapyHet ent KAalouévor te kat Koune. Thucydidés 
does not say that they ever crossed to Lesbos: they remained near Kymé, 
prepared to march forward, after that island should have been conquered, 
to the Hellespont. 

Haacke is right, I think, in referring the words 6 dxé Tay vedv melde to 
what had been stated in c.17; that Alkibiadés and Chalkideus, on first 
arriving with the Peloponnesian five triremes at Chios, disembarked on 
that island their Peloponnesian seamen and armed them as hoplites for 
land-forces ; taking aboard fresh crews of seamen from the island. The 
motive to make this exchange was, the great superiority of bravery, i in 
heavy armor and stand-up fighting, of Peloponnesians as compared with 
Chians or Asiatic Greeks (see Xenoph. Hell. iii,2,17). These foot-soldiers 
taken from the Peloponnesian ships are the same as those spoken of ine. 
22: 6 meloc dua ILeAorovynoiny te Tov a id Sei kal Tov adbrodey Evupayov 
R000 6 dr6 TOv vedv Treloc. P 

Farther, these troops are again mentioned in c. 24, as of pera Xaruidéwe 
én9ovtec. [LeAorovvAotot, where Dr. Arnold again speaks of them in his 
note incorrectly. He says: “The Peloponnesians who came with Chalkid- 
eus must have been too few to offer any effectual resistance to one thou- 
sand heavy-armed Athenians, being only the epibate of five ships.” The 
fact is that they were not merely the epibate, but the entire crews, of five 
ships ; comprising probably from eight hundred to one thousand men (é« 
piv tov &x TeAorovyvgjocov veov trode vabrasg bmAioarvTes 
év Xig Karadwumavovor, c. 17), since there were a remnant of five hundred 
left of them, after some months’ operations and a serious defeat (viii, 32). 
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fortified to defend itself. The leading anti-Athenians in the 
town made their escape, and went farther up the country to 
Daphniis. Animated by such additional success — as well as by 
a victory which the Athenians, who were blockading Milétus, 
gained over Chalkideus, wherein that officer was slain — Leon 
and Diomedon thought themselves in a condition to begin aggres- 
sive measures against Chios, now their most active enemy in 
Tonia. Their fleet of twenty-five sail was well equipped with 
epibates ; who, though under ordinary circumstances they were 
thétes armed at the public cost, yet in the present stress of 
affairs were impressed from the superior hoplites in the city mus- 
ter-roll.t They occupied the little islets called Cinusse, near 
Chios on the northeast, as well as the forts of Sidussa and 
Pteleus in the territory of Erythre; from which positions they 
began a series of harassing operations against Chios itself. Dis- 
embarking on the island at Kardamylé and Bolissus, they not 
only ravaged the neighborhood, but inflicted upon the Chian 
forces a bloody defeat. After two farther defeats, at Phaneze and 
at Leukonium, the Chians no longer dared to quit their fortifica- 
tions ; so that the invaders were left to ravage at pleasure the 
whole territory, being at the same time masters of the sea around, 
and blocking up the port. 

The Athenians now retaliated upon Chios the hardships under 
which Attica itself was suffering; hardships the more painfully felt, 
inasmuch as this was the first time that an enemy had ever been seen 
inthe island since the repulse of Xerxés from Greece and the organ- 
ization of the confederacy of Delos, more than sixty years before. 
The territory of Chios was highly cultivated,? its commerce exten- 
sive, and its wealth among the greatest in all Greece. In fact, under 
the Athenian empire, its prosperity had been so marked and so un- 
interrupted, that Thucydidés expresses his astonishment at the un- 
deviating prudence and circumspection of the government, in spite 
_ of circumstances well calculated to tempt them into extravagance. 

“Except Sparta (hesays),3 Chios is the only state that I know, 


’ Thucyd. viii, 24, with Dr. Arnold’s note. 

2 Aristotel. Politic. iv, 4, 1; Athensus, vi, p. 265. 

$ Thucyd. viii, 24. Ka? werd rodro of év Xios jon odxérs éxetjecav, of d& 
(ASnvaios) tiv yOpav, KaAGe KaTEoKevaopévyy Kal dnady otoav amd Toy 
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which maintained its sober judgment throughout a career of pros- 
perity, and became even more watchful in regard to security, in pro- 
portion as it advanced in power.” He adds, that the step of revolt- 
ing from Athens, though the Chian government now discovered 
it to have been an error, was at any rate a pardonable error; for 
it was undertaken under the impression, universal throughout 
Greece, and prevalent even in Athens herself after the disaster 
at Syracuse, that Athenian power, if not Athenian independence, 
was at an end, and undertaken in conjunction with allies seem- 
ingly more than sufficient to sustain it. ‘This remarkable obser- 
vation of Thucydidés doubtless includes an indirect censure upon 
his own city, as abusing her prosperity for purposes of unmeasured 
agerandizement: a censure not undeserved in reference to the 
enterprise against Sicily. But it counts at the same time as a 
valuable testimony to the condition of the allies of Athens under 
the Athenian empire, and goes far in reply to the charge of prac- 
tical oppression against the imperial city. 

The operations now carrying on in Chios indicated such an 
unexpected renovation in Athenian affairs, that a party in the 
island began to declare in favor of reunion with Athens. The 
Chian government were forced to summon Astyochus, with his 
four Peloponnesian ships from Erythrz, to strengthen their hands, 
and keep down opposition, by seizing hostages from the sus- 
pected parties, as well as by other precautions. While the Chians 
were thus endangered at home, the Athenian interest in Ionia 
was still farther fortified by the arrival of a fresh armament from 
Athens at Samos. Phrynichus, Onomaklés, and Skironidés con- 
ducted a fleet of forty-eight triremes, some of them employed for 
the transportation of hoplites; of which latter there were aboard 
one thousand Athenians, and fifteen hundred Argeians. Five 
hundred of these Argeians, having come to Athens without arms, 
were clothed with Athenian panoplies for service. The newly- 
arrived armament immediately sailed from Samos to Milétus, 
where it effected a disembarkation, in conjunction with those 


Mydixav péxpe Tore, dleropSyoav. Xior yap wovor ‘wee Aakedarpoviove, Gv 
eyo goSouny, & eddatpovnoarres 4 dua Kat gowdpovgcay, kal 60 éredioov h woAte 
abroic éi Td weilov, Téow Kal Exoopodvro éyvpdrepor, etc. 

viii, 45. Ol Xiou...mAovovdraroc Ovreg TOv ‘EAARr or, etc. 
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Athenians who had been before watching the place from the 
island of Ladé. The Milésians marched forth to give them battle ; 
mustering eight hundred of their own hoplites, together with the 
Peloponnesian seamen of the five triremes brought across by 
Chalkideus, and a body of troops, chiefly cavalry, yet with a few 
mercenary hoplites, under the satrap Tissaphernés. Alkibiadés, 
also, was present and engaged. The Argeians were so full of con- 
tempt for the Ionians of Milétus who stood opposite to them, that 
they rushed forward to the charge with great neglect of rank or 
order; a presumption which they expiated by an entire defeat, 
with the loss of three hundred men. But the Athenians on their 
wing were so completely victorious over the Peloponnesians and 
others opposed to them, that all the army of the latter, and even 
the Milesians themselves on returning from their pursuit of the 
Argeians, were forced to shelter themselves within the walls of 
the town. The issue of this combat excited much astonishment, 
inasmuch as, on each side, Ionian hoplites were victorious over 
Dorian. 

For a moment, the Athenian army, masters of the field under 
the walls of Milétus, indulged the hope of putting that city under 
blockade, by a wall across the isthmus which connected it with 
the continent. But these hopes soon vanished when they were 
apprized, on the very evening of the battle, that the main Pelo- 
ponnesian and Sicilian fleet, fifty-five triremes in number, was 
actually in sight. Of these fifty-five, twenty-two were Sicilian,— 
twenty from Syracuse and two from Selinus,—sent at the press- 
ing instance of Hermokratés, and under his command, for the 
purpose of striking the final blow at Athens; so at least it was 
anticipated, in the beginning of 412 8.c. The remaining thirty- 
three triremes being Peloponnesian, the whole fleet was placed 
under the temporary command of 'Theramenés, until he could join 
the admiral Astyochus. , Theramenés, halting first at the island 
of Lerus,—off the coast, towards the southward of Milétus, — 
was there first informed of the recent victory of the Athenians, 
so that he thought it prudent to take station for the night in the 
neighboring gulf of Iasus. Here he was found by Alkibiadés, 
who came on horseback, in all haste, from Milétus to the Milesian 


1 Thucyd. viii, 25,26. 
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town of Teichiussa on that gulf. Alkibiadés strenuously urged 
him io lend immediate aid to the Milésians, so as to prevent the 
construction of the intended wall of blockade ; representing that 
if that city were captured, all the hopes of the Peloponnesians in 
Tonia would be extinguished. Accordingly, he prepared to sail 
thither the next morning: but, during the night, the Athenians 
thought it wise to abandon their position near Milétus and return to 
Samos with their wounded and their baggage. Having heard of the 
arrival of Theramenés with his fleet, they preferred leaving their 
victory unimproved, to the hazard of a general battle. Two out 
of the three commanders, indeed, were at first inclined to take the 
latter course, insisting that the maritime honor of Athens would 
be tarnished by retiring before the enemy. But the third, Phry- 
nichus, opposed with so much emphasis the proposition of fighting, 
that he at length induced his colleagues to retire. The fleet, he 
said, had not come prepared for fighting a naval battle, but full 
of hoplites for land-operations against Milétus: the numbers of 
the newly-arrived Peloponnesians were not accurately known; 
and a defeat at sea, under existing circumstances, would be utter 
ruin to Athens. Thucydidés bestows much praise on Phrynichus 
for the wisdom of this advice, which was forthwith acted upon. 
The Athenian fleet sailed back to Samos; from which place the 
Argeian hoplites, sulky with their recent defeat, demanded to be 
conveyed home.t 


On the ensuing morning, the Peloponnesian fleet sailed from 


the gulf of Iasus to Milétus, expecting to find and fight the Athe- 
nians, and leaving their masts, sails, and rigging —as was usual 
when going into action — at Teichiussa. Finding Milétus already 
relieved of the enemy, they stayed there only one day, in order to 
reinforce themselves with the twenty-five triremes which Chalkid- 
eus had originally brought thither, and which had been since 
blocked up by the Athenian fleet at Ladé, and then sailed back 
to Teichiussa to pick up the tackle there deposited. Being now 
not far from’ Iasus, the residence of Amorgés, Tissaphernés per- 
suaded them to attack it by sea, in codperation with his forces 
by land. No one at Iasus was aware of the arrival of the Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet: the triremes approaching were supposed to be 


1 Thucyd. viii, 26, 27. 
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Athenians and friends, so that the place was entered and taken 
by surprise ;! though strong in situation and fortifications, and 
defended by a powerful band of Grecian mercenaries. The cap- 
ture of Jasus, in which the Syracusans distinguished themselves, 
was of signal advantage, from the abundant plunder which. it 
distributed among the army; the place being rich from ancient 
date, and probably containing the accumulations of the satrap 
Pissuthnés, father of Amorgés. It was handed over to Tissa- 
phernés, along with all the prisoners, for each head of whom he 
paid down a Daric stater, or twenty Attic drachme, and along 
with Amorgés himself, who had been taken alive, and whom the 
satrap was thus enabled to send up to Susa. The Grecian mer- 
cenaries captured in the place were enrolled in the service of the 
captors, and sent by land under Pedaritus to Erythre, in order 
that they might cross over from thence to Chios.? 

The arrival of the recent reinforcements to both the opposing 
fleets, and the capture of Iasus, took place about the autumnal 
equinox or the end of September; at which period, the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet being assembled at Milétus, Tissaphernés paid to them 
the wages of the crews, at the rate of one Attic drachma per head 
per diem, as he had promised by his envoy at Sparta. But he 
at the same time gave notice for the future, — partly at the insti- 
gation of Alkibiadés, of which more hereafter,— that he could not 
continue so high a rate of pay, unless he should receive express 
instructions from Susa ; and that, until such instructions came, 
he should give only half a drachma per day. ‘Theramenés, being 
only commander for the interim, until the junction with Astyo- 
chus, was indifferent to the rate at. which the men were paid, — 
a miserable jealousy, which marks the.low character of many of 


1 Phrynichus the Athenian commander was afterwards displaced by the 
Athenians, — by the recommendation of Peisander, at the time when this 
displacement suited the purpose of the oligarchical conspirators, — on the 
charge of haying abandoned and betrayed Amorgés on this occasion, and 
caused the capture of Iasus (Thucyd. viii, 54). 

Phrynichus and his colleagues were certainly guilty of grave omission in 
not sending notice to Amorgés of the sudden retirement of the Athenian 
fleet from Milétus, the ignorance of which circumstance was one reasou 
why Amorgés mistook the Peloponnesian ships for Athenian. 

® Thucyd. viii, 28. 
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these Spartan officers, — but the Syracusan Hermokratés remon- 
strated so loudly against the reduction, that he obtained from 
Tissaphernés the promise of a slight increase above the half 
drachma, though he could not succeed in getting the entire drachma 
continued.! For the present, however, the seamen were in good 
spirits; not merely from having received the high rate of pay, 
but from the plentiful booty recently acquired at Iasus ;2 while 
Astyochus and the Chians were also greatly encouraged by the 
arrival of so large a fleet. Nevertheless, the Athenians on their 
side were also reinforced by thirty-five fresh triremes, which 
reached Samos under Strombichidés, Charminus, and Euktémon. 
The Athenian fleet from Chios was now recalled to Samos, where 
the commanders mustered their whole naval force, with a view 
of redividing it for ulterior operations. 

Considering that in the autumn of the preceding year, imme- 
diately after the Syracusan disaster, the navy of Athens had been 
no less scanty in number of ships than defective in equipment, 
we read with amazement, that she had now at. Samos no less than 
one hundred and four triremes in full condition and disposable for 
service, besides some others specially destined for the transport of 
troops. Indeed, the total number which she had sent out, put- 
ting together the separate squadrons, had been one hundred and 
twenty-eight.3 So energetic an effort, and so unexpected a reno- 
vation of affairs from the hopeless prostration of last year, was 
such as no Grecian state except Athens could have accomplished; 
nor even Athens herself, had she not been aided by that reserve 
fund, consecrated twenty years before through the long-sighted 
calculation of Periklés. 

The Athenians resolved to employ thirty triremes in making a 
landing, and establishing a fortified post, in Chios; and lots being 


' Thucyd. viii, 29. What this new rate of pay was, or by what exact frac- 
tion it exceeded the half drachma, is a matter which the words of Thueydidés 
do not enable us to make out. None of the commentators cau explain the 
text without admitting some alteration or omission of words: nor do any 
of the explanations given appear to me convincing. On the whole, I incline 
to consider the conjecture and explanation given by Paulmier and Dobree 
as more plausible than that of Dr. Arnold and Gdller, or of Poppo and 
Hermann. _  ® Thueyd. viii, 36. 

3 Thucyd. viii, 30; compare Dr. Arnold’s note. 
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drawn among the generals, Strombichidés with two others were 
assigned to the command. The other seventy-four triremes, 
remaining masters of the sea, made descents near Milétus, and 
in vain tried to provoke the Peloponnesian fleet out of that 
harbor. It was some time before Astyochus actually went thither 
to assume his new command, being engaged in operations near te 
Chios, which island had been left comparatively free by the 
recall of the Athenian fleet to the general muster at Samos. 
Going forth with twenty triremes,—ten Peloponnesian and ten 
Chian, —he made a fruitless attack upon Pteleus, the Athenian 
fortified post in the Erythrean territory; after which he sailed 
to Klazomene, recently retransferred from the continent to the 
neighboring islet. He here—in conjunction with Tamés, the 
Persian general of the district— enjoined the Klazomenians 
again to break with Athens, to leave their islet, and to take up 
their residence inland at Daphnis, where the philo-Peloponnesian 
party among them still remained established since the former 
revolt. This demand being rejected, he attacked Klazomene, 
but was repulsed,.although the town was unfortified, and was 
presently driven off by a severe storm, from which he found 
- shelter at Kymé and Phokza. Some of his ships sheltered them- 
selves during the same storm on certain islets near to and belong- 
ing to Klazomenz ; on which they remained eight days, destroying 
and plundering the property of the inhabitants, and then rejoined 
Astyochus. That admiral was now anxious to make an attempt 
on Lesbos, from which he received envoys promising revolt from 
Athens. But the Corinthians and others in his fleet were so 
averse to the enterprise, that he was forced to relinquish it and 
sail back to Chios ; his fleet, before it arrived there, being again 
dispersed by the storms, frequent in the month of November.} 
Meanwhile Pedaritus, despatched by-land from Milétus, — at 
the head of the mercenary force made prisoners at Iasus, as well 
as of five hundred of the Peloponnesian seamen who had origi- 
nally crossed the sea with Chalkideus, and since served as hop- 
lites, — had reached Erythrae and from thence crossed the 
channel to Chios. To him and to the Chians, Astyochus now 
proposed to undertake the expedition to Lesbos ; but he experi- 


1 Thucyd. viii, 31, 32. 
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enced from them the same reluctance as from the Corinthians, a 
strong proof that the tone of feeling in Lesbos had been found to 
be decidedly philo-Athenian on the former expedition. Pedari- 
tus even peremptorily refused to let him have the Chian triremes 
for any such purpose, an act of direct insubordination in a Lace- 
demonian officer towards the admiral-in-chief, which Astyochus 
resented so strongly, that he immediately left Chios for Milétus, 
carrying away with him all the Peloponnesian triremes, and 
telling the Chians, in terms of strong displeasure, that they might 
look in vain to him for aid, if they should come to need it. He 
halted with his fleet for the night under the headland of Korykus 
(in the Erythrean territory), on the north side ; but while there, he 
received an intimation of a supposed plot to betray Erythre by 
means of prisoners sent back from the Athenian station at Samos. 
Instead of pursuing his voyage to Milétus, he therefore returned 
on the next day to Erythre to investigate this plot, which turned 
out to be a stratagem of the prisoners themselves in order to 
obtain their liberation.1 ‘ 

The fact of his thus going back to Erythre, instead of pursu- 
ing his voyage, proved, by accident, the salvation of his fleet. 
For it so happened that on that same night the Athenian fleet, 
under Strombichidés — thirty triremes, accompanied by some 
triremes carrying hoplites — had its station on the southern side 
of the same headland. \ Neither knew of the position of the other, 
and Astyochus, had he gone forward the next day towards Milé- 
tus, would have fallen in with the superior numbers of his enemy. 
He farther escaped a terrible storm, which the Athenians encoun- 
tered when they doubled the headland going northward. De- 
serying three Chian triremes, they gave chase, but the storm 
became so violent that even these Chians had great difficulty in 
making their own harbor, while the three foremost Athenian 
ships were wrecked on the neighboring shore, all the crews either — 
perishing or becoming prisoners.2 The rest of the Athenian fleet 
found shelter in the harbor of Phcenikus on the opposite main- 
Jand, under the lofty mountain called Mimas, north of Erythre. 

As soon as weather permitted, they pursued their voyage to 
Lesbos, from which island they commenced their operations of 


' Thucyd. viii, 32, 33. 2 Thucyd. viii, 33 34, 
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invading Chios and establishing in it a permanent fortified post. 
Having transported their land-force across from Lesbos, they 
occupied a strong maritime site called Delphinium, seemingly a 
projecting cape having a sheltered harbor on each side, not far 
from the city of Chios.! They bestowed great labor and time 
in fortifying this post, both on the land and the sea-side, dur- 
ing which process they were scarcely interrupted at all either 
by the Chians, or by Pedaritus and his garrison; whose inaction 
arose not merely from the discouragement of the previous defeats, 
but from the political dissension which now reigned in the city. 
A strong philo-Athenian party had pronounced itself ; and though 
Tydeus its leader was seized by Pedaritus and put to death, still, 
his remaining partisans were so numerous, that the government 
was brought to an oligarchy narrower than ever, and to the 
extreme of jealous precaution, not knowing whom to trust. In 
Spite of numerous messages sent to Milétus, intreating succor, 
and representing the urgent peril to which this greatest 
among all the Ionian allies of Sparta was exposed, Astyochus 
adhered to his parting menaces, and refused compliance. The 
indignant Pedaritus sent to prefer complaint against him at 
Sparta as a traitor. Meanwhile the fortress at Delphinium ad- 
vanced so near towards completion, that Chios began to suffer 
from it as much as Athens suffered from Dekeleia, with the 
farther misfortune of being blocked up by sea. The slaves in 
this wealthy island —chiefly foreigners acquired by purchase, 
but more numerous than in any other Grecian state except La- 
conia — were emboldened by the manifest superiority and assured 
position of the invaders to desert in crowds; and the loss arising, 
not merely from their flight, but from the valuable information 
and aid which they gave to the enemy was immense.2 The dis- 


1 Thucyd. viii, 34-38. - AcAdiviov —Atwévac For, ete, 

That the Athenians should select Lesbos’ on this occasion as the base of 
their operations, and as the immediate scene of last preparations, against 
Chios, — was only repeating what they had once done before (c. 24), and 
what they again did afterwards (c. 100). Ido not feel the difficulty which 
strikes Dobree and Dr. Thirlwall. Dosiatees Delphinium was to the north 
of the city of Chios. 

2 Thucyd. vili, 38-40. About the slaves in Ohios, see the extracts from 
Theopompus and Nymphodérus in Athenzus, vi, p. 265. 
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tress of the island increased every day, nor could anything 
relieve it except succor from without, which Astyochus still 
withheld. 

That officer, on reaching Milétus, found the Peloponnesian 
force on the Asiatic side of the A%gean just reinforced by a 
squadron of twelve triremes under Dorieus; chiefly from Thurii, 
which had-undergone a political revolution since the Athenian 
disaster at Syracuse, and was now decidedly in the hands of the 
active philo-Laconian party; the chief persons friendly to Ath- 
ens having been exiled.1. Dorieus and his squadron, crossing the 
4fgean in its southern latitude, had arrived safely at Knidus, 
which had already been conquered by Tissaphernés from Athens, 
and had received a Persian garrison.2 Orders were sent from 
Milétus that half of this newly-arrived squadron should remain 
on guard at Knidus, while the other half should cruise near the 
Triopian cape to intercept the trading vessels from Egypt. But 
the Athenians, who had also learned the arrival of Dorieus, sent 
a powerful squadron from Samos, which captured all these six 
triremes off Cape Triopium, though the crews escaped ashore. 
They farther made an attempt to recover Knidus, which was 
very nearly successful, as the town was unfortified on the sea- 
side. On the morrow the attack was renewed, -— but additional 
defences had been provided during the night, while the crews of 
the ships captured near Triopium had come in to help, — so that 
the Athenians were forced to return to Samos without any farther 
advantage than that of ravaging the Knidian territory. Asty- 
ochus took no step to intercept them, nor did he think himself 
strong enough to keep the sea against the seventy-four Athenian 
triremes at Samos, though his fleet at Milétus was at this moment 
in high condition. The rich booty acquired at Iasus. was uncon- 


That from Nymphodérus appears to be nothing but a romantic local 
legend, connected with the Chapel of the Kind-hearted Hero (“Hpwog edué- 
vovc) at Chios. 

Even in antiquity, though the institution of slavery was universal and 
noway disapproved, yet the slave-trade, or the buying and selling of slaves, 
was accounted more or less odious. z 

1 See the life of Lysias the Rhetor, in Dionysius of Halikarnassus, ¢.i, p. 
453, Reisk., and in Plutarch, Vit. x, Orat. p..835. 

? Thucyd. viii, 35-109. 
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sumed; the Milésians were zealous in the confederate cause; 
while the pay from Tissaphernés continued to be supplied with 
tolerable regularity, though at the reduced rate mentioned a little 
above.! 

Though the Peloponnesians had yet no ground of complaint — 
such as they soon came to have — against the satrap for irregu- 
larity of payment, still, the powerful fleet now at Milétus inspired 
the commanders with a new tone of confidence, so that they 
became ashamed of the stipulations of that treaty to which Chal- 
kideus and Alkibiadés, when first landing at Milétus with their 
scanty armament, had submitted. Accordingly Astyochus, shortly 
after his arrival at Milétus, and even before the departure of 
Theramenés,— whose functions had expired when he had handed 
over the fleet, — insisted on a fresh treaty with Tissaphernés, 
which was agreed on, to the following effect: — 

* Convention and alliance is concluded, on the following condi- 
tions, between the Lacedeemonians, with their allies, and king 
Darius, his sons, and Tissaphernés. The Lacedemonians and 
their allies shall not attack or injure any territory or any city 
which belongs to Darius, or has belonged to his father or ances- 
tors ; nor shall they raise any tribute from any of the said cities. 
Neither Darius nor any of his subjects shall attack or injure the 
Lacedzmonians or their allies. Should the Lacedemonians or 
their allies have any occasion for the king, or should the king 
have any occasion for the Lacedzmonians or their allies, let 
each meet, as much as may be, the wishes expressed by the other. 
Both will carry on jointly the war against Athens and her allies: 
neither party shall bring the war to a close, without mutual con- 
sent. The king shall pay and keep any army which he may 
have sent for, and which may be employed in his territory. If 
any of the cities parties to this convention shall attack the king’s 
territory, the rest. engage to hinder them, and to defend the king 
with their best power. And if any one within the king’s terri- 
tory, or within the territory subject to him,? shall attack the 


! Thucyd. viii, 35, 36. Kat ydp uodd¢ édidt ro GpKobvTws, ete. 

2 Thucyd. viii, 37. Kat jv tug Tév év TH BaotrAéoc YOpa h bong 
Bactareds apyxet, ext tiv Aaxedaimovior ty 7 Tév Evupayor, Bacthede 
kodvéto Kai duvvérw kata Td dvvarov. 

The distinction here drawn between the king’s territory, and the territory 
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Lacedemonians or their allies, the king shall hinder them, and 
lend his best defensive aid.” 

Looked at with the eyes of Pan-Hellenic patriotism, this 
second treaty of Astyochus and Theramenés was less disgraceful 
than the first treaty of Chalkideus. It did not formally proclaim 
that all those Grecian cities which had ever belonged to the king 
or to his ancestors, should still be considered as his subjects, nor 
did it pledge’ the Lacedemonians to aid the king in hindering 
any of them from achieving their liberty. It still admitted, 
however, by implication, the same undiminished extent of the 
king’s dominion, as it had stood when at its maximum under his 
predecessors; the same undefined rights of the king to meddle 
with Grecian affairs; the same unqualified abandonment of all 
the Greeks on the continent of Asia. The conclusion of this 
treaty was the last act performed by Theramenés, who was lost 
at sea shortly afterwards, on his voyage home, in a small boat, 
no one knew how.! 

Astyochus, now alone in command, was still importuned by 
the urgent solicitations of the distressed Chians for relief, and, 
in spite of his reluctance, was compelled by the murmurs of his 
own army to lend an ear to them, when a new incident happened 
which gave him at least a good pretext for directing his attention 
southward. A Peloponnesian squadron of twenty-seven triremes 
under the command of Antisthenés, having started from Cape 
Malea about the winter tropic or close of 412 x.c., had first 
crossed the sea to Melos, where it dispersed ten Athenian ‘tri- 
remes and captured three of them ; then afterwards, from appre- 
hension that these fugitive Athenians would make known its 
approach at Samos, had made a long circuit round by Krete, and 
thus ultimately reached Kaunus at the southeastern extremity 
of Asia Minor. This was the squadron which Kalligeitus and 


over which the king holds empire, deserves notice. By the former phrase, is 
understood, I presume, the continent of Asia, which the court of Susa 
looked upon, together with all its inhabitants, as a freehold exceedingly 
sacred and peculiar (Herodot. i, 4): by the latter, as much as the satrap 
should find it convenient to lay hands upon, of that which had once be- 
longed to Darius son of Hystaspes or to Xerxes, in the plenitude of their 
power. : 
) Thucyd. viii, 38. dromAéwy év KéAnre ddaviterat, 
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‘Timagoras had caused to be equipped, having come over for that 
purpose a year before as envoys from the satrap Pharnabazus. 
Antisthenes was instructed first to get to Milétus and put himself 
in concert with the main Lacedemonian fleet; next, to forward 
these triremes, or another squadron of equal force under Klear- 
chus, to the Hellespont, for the purpose of cooperating with Phar- 
nabazus against the Athenian dependencies in that region. 
Eleven Spartans, the chief of whom was Lichas, accompanied 
Antisthenés, to be attached to Astyochus as advisers, according 
to a practice not unusual with the Lacedemonians. These men 
were not only directed to review the state of affairs at Milétus, 
and exercise control coordinate with Astyochus, but even empow- 
ered, if they saw reason, to dismiss that admiral himself, upon 
whom the complaints of Pedaritus from Chios had cast suspicion; 
and to appoint Antisthenés in his place.1 

No sooner had Astyochus learned at Milétus the arrival of An- 
tisthenés at Kaunus, than he postponed all idea of lending aid to 
Chios, and sailed immediately to secure his junction with the 
twenty-seven new triremes as well as with the new Spartan coun- 
sellors. In his voyage southward he captured the city of Kés, 
unfortified and half-ruined by a recent earthquake, and then pass- 
ed on to Knidus; where the inhabitants strenuously urged him 
to go forward at once, even without disembarking his men, 
in order that he might surprise an Athenian squadron of 
twenty triremes under Charminus; which had been despatched 
from Samos, after the news received from Melos, in order to 
attack and repel the squadron under Antisthenés. Charminus, 
having his station at Symé, was cruising near Rhodes and the 
Lykian coast, to watch, though he had not been able to keep 
back, the Peloponnesian fleet just arrived at Kaunus. In this 
position he was found by the far more numerous fleet of Asty- 
ochus, the approach of which he did not at all expect. But the 
rainy and hazy weather had so dispersed it, that Charminus, 
seeing at first only a few ships apart from the rest, mistook them 
for the smaller squadron of new-comers. Attacking the  tri- 
remes thus seen, he at first gained considerable advantage, dis- 


1Thucyd. viii, 39. Kai elpnto abroic, tc MiAnrov ddixopévovg TOV TE 
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abling three and damaging soiellSttiors. But presently the 
dispersed vessels of the main fleet came in sight and closed 
round him, so that he was forced to make the best speed in 
escaping, first to the island called Teutlussa, next to Halikarnas- 
sus. He did not effect his escape without the loss of six ships; 
while the victorious Peloponnesians, after erecting their trophy 
on the island of Symé, returned to Knidus, where the entire fleet, 
including the. twenty-seven triremes newly arrived, was now 
united.! The Athenians in Samos — whose affairs were now in 
sonfusion, from causes which will be explained in the ensuing 
shapter — had kept no watch on the movements of the main 
Peloponnesian fleet at Milétus, and seem to have been ignorant 
of its departure until they were apprized of the defeat of Char- 
minus. They then sailed down to Symé, took up the sails and 
rigging belonging to that squadron, which had been there depos- 
ited, and then, after an attack upon Loryma, carried back their 
whole fleet, probably including the remnant of the squadron of 
Charminus, to Samos.2 

Though the Peloponnesian fleet now assembled at Knidus 
consisted of ninety-four triremes, much superior in number to 
the Athenian, it did not try to provoke any general action. The 
time of Lichas and his brother commissioners was at first spent 
in negotiations with Tissaphernés, who had joined them at Kni- 
dus, and against whom they found a strong feeling of discontent 
prevalent in the fleet. That satrap —now acting greatly under 
the advice of Alkibiadés, of which also more in the coming 
chapter — had of late become slack in the Peloponnesian cause, 
and irregular in furnishing pay to their seamen, during the last 
weeks of their stay at Milétus. He was at the same time full of 
promises, paralyzing all their operations by assurances that he 
was bringing up the vast fleet of Phenicia to their aid: but in 
reality his object was, under fair appearances, merely to prolong 
the contest and waste the strength of both parties. Arriving in 
the midst of this state of feeling, and discussing with Tissapher- 
nés the future conduct of the war, Lichas not only expressed dis- 


1 Thucyd. viii, 42. 
2 Thucyd. viii, 48. This defeat of Charmtnus i is made the subject of a 
jest by Aristophanés, Thesmophor. 810, with the note of Paulmier. 
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pleasure at his past conduct, but even protested against the two 
conventions concluded by Chalkideus and by Theramenés, as 
being, both the one and the other, a disgrace to the Hellenic 
name. By the express terms of the former, and by the implica- 
tions of the latter, not merely all the islands of the Aigean, but 
even Thessaly and Beeotia, were acknowledged as subject to Per- 
sia; so that Sparta, if she sanctioned such conditions, would be 
merely imposing upon the Greeks a Persian sceptre, instead of 
general freedom, for which she professed to be struggling. Lichas, 
declaring that he would rather renounce all prospect of Persian 
pay, than submit to such conditions, proposed to negotiate for a 
fresh treaty upon other and better terms, a proposition which 
Tissaphernés rejected with so much indignation as to depart with- 
out settling anything.! 

His desertion did not discourage the Peloponnesian counsellors. 
Possessing a fleet larger than they had ever before had united 
in Asia, together with a numerous body of allies, they calculated 
on being able to get money to pay their men without Persian aid ; 
and an invitation,which they’ just now received from various 
powerful men at Rhodes, tended to strengthen such confidence. 
The island of Rhodes, inhabited by a Dorian population consid- 
erable in number as well as distinguished for nautical. skill, was 
at this time divided between three separate city governments, as 
it had been at the epoch of the Homeric Catalogue,— Lindus, 
Talysus, and Kameirus ; for the city called Rhodes, formed by a 
coalescence of all these three, dates only from two or three years 
after the period which we have now reached. Invited by several 
of the wealthy men of the island, the Peloponnesian fleet first 
attacked Kameirus, the population of which, intimidated by a 
force of ninety-four triremes, and altogether uninformed of their 
approach, abandoned their city, which had no defences, and fled 
to the mountains.2 All the three Rhodian towns, destitute of 


! Thucyd. viii, 43. 

2 Thucyd. viii, 44. Oi 0’ é¢ rv ‘Pédov, éxixnpvKevopévov amd tov duva- 
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We have to remark here, as on former occasions of revolts among the 
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fortifications, were partly persuaded, partly frightened, into the 
step of revolting from Athens and allying themselves with the Pel- 
oponnesians. The Athenian fleet, whose commanders were just 
now too busy with political intrigue to keep due military watch, 
arrived from Samos too late to save Rhodes, and presently re- 
turned to the former island, leaving detachments at Chalké and 
Kés to harass the Peloponnesians with desultory attacks. 

The Peloponnesians now leyied from the Rhodians a contribu- 
tion of thirty-two talents, and adopted the island as the main station 
for their fleet, instead of Milétus. We can explain this ‘change 
of place by their recent unfriendly discussion with Tissaphernés, 
and their desire to be more out of his reach.! But what we can- 
not so easily explain, is, that they remained on the island with- 
out any movement or military action, and actually hauled their 
triremes ashore, for the space of no less than eighty days; that 
is, from about the middle of January to the end of March 
411 s.c. ‘While their powerful fleet of ninety-four triremes, 
superior to that of Athens at Samos, was thus lying idle, their 
allies in Chios were known to be suffering severe and increasing 
distress, and repeatedly pressing for aid:? moreover, the promise 
of sending to cooperate with Pharnabazus against the Athenian 
dependencies on the Hellespont, remained unperformed.3 We 
may impute such extreme military slackness mainly to the insidi- 
ous policy of Tissaphernés, now playing a double game between 
Sparta and Athens. He still kept up intelligence with the Pelo- 
ponnesians at Rhodes, paralyzed their energies by assurances 
that the Phenician fleet was actually on its way to aid them, and 
insured the success of these intrigues by bribes distributed per- 


dependent allies of Athens, that the general population of the allied city 
manifests no previous discontent, nor any spontaneous disposition to revolt. 
The powerful men of the island — those who, if the government was demo- 
cratical, formed the oligarchical minority, but who formed the government 
itself, if oligarchical —conspire and bring in the Peloponnesian force, un- 
known to the body of the citizens, and thus leave to the latter no free 
choice. ‘The real feeling towards Athens on the part of the body of the 
citizens is one of simple acquiescence, with little attachment on the one 
hand, yet no hatred, or sense of practical suffering, on the other. - 

1} Thucyd. viii, 44: compare e. 57. * Thucyd. viii, 40-55. 
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sonally among the generals and the trierarchs. Even Astyochus, 
the general-in-chief, took his share in this corrupt bargain, against 
which not one stood out except the Syracusan Hermokratés.1 
Such prolonged inaction of the armament, at the moment of its 
greatest force, was thus not simply the fruit of honest mistake, 
like the tardiness of Nikias in Sicily, but proceeded from the dis- 
honesty and personal avidity of the Peloponnesian —_ 

I have noticed, on more than one previous occasion, many 
evidences which exist of the prevalence of personal corruption — 
even in its coarsest form, that of direct bribery — among the 
leading Greeks of all the cities, when acting individually. Of 
such evidences the incident here recorded. is not the least remark- 
able. Nor ought this general fact ever to be forgotten by those 
who discuss the question between oligarchy and democracy, as it 
stood in the Grecian world.- The confident pretensions put forth 
by the wealthy and oligarchical Greeks to superior virtue, public 
as well as private, — and the quiet repetition, by various writers 
modern and ancient, of the laudatory epithets implying such as- 
sumed virtue, —are so far from being borne out by history, that 
these individuals were perpetually ready as statesmen to betray 
their countrymen, or as generals even to betray the interests of their 
soldiers, for the purpose of acquiring money themselves. Of course, 
it is not meant that this was true of all of them; but it was true suf- 
ficiently often, to be reckoned upon as a contingency more than 
probable. If, speaking on the average, the leading men of a 
Grecian community were not above the commission of political 
misdeeds thus palpable, and of a nature not to be disguised even 
from themselves, far less would they be above the vices, always 
more or less mingled with self-delusion, of pride, power-seeking, 
party-antipathy or sympathy, love of ease, etc. And if the com- 
munity were to have any chance of guarantee against such abuses, 
it could only be by full license of accusation against delinquents, 


1 Thucyd. viii, 45. Suggestions of Alkibiadés to Tissaphernés— Ka? 
Tode TpLnpapyove Kal Tod¢ oTpaTHyode THY TOAEwY Edidackey Hote DévTa 
ApHuata avTov meioal, bore SvyxopHoart tavra éavrsG, 
Any Tov Svpaxociav: robrwv dé, “Epuoxparne jvavtioito wovog trip tos 
Ejumavrog FvupaytKov. 

About the bribes to Astyochus himself, see also ¢. 50. 
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and certainty of trial before judges identified in interest wit the 
people themselves. Such were the securities which the Grecian 
democracies, especially that of Athens, tried to joie; in ‘a 
manner not always wise, still less always effectual, but assuredly 
justified, in the amplest manner, by the urge ucy and prevalence 
of the evil. Yet in the common ‘representations given of Athe- 
- nian affairs, this evil is overl ked or evaded; the precautions 
taken against it are denounilll so many evidences of demo- 
cratical ill-temper and injustice; and the class of men, through 
whose initiatory action alone such precautions were enforced, are 
held up to scorn as demagogues and sycophants. Had these Pel- 
oponnesian generals and trierarchs, who under the influence of 
- bribes wasted two important months in inaction, been Athenians, 
there might have been some chance of their being tried and pun- 
ished ; though even at Athens the chance of impunity to offend- 
ers, through powerful political clubs and other sinister artifices, 
was much greater than it ought tohave been. So little is it con- 
sistent with the truth, however often affirmed, that judicial accu- 
sation was too easy, and judicial condemnation too frequent. 
When the judicial precautions provided at Athens are looked at, 
as they ought to be, side by side with the evil, they will be found 
imperfect, indeed, both in the scheme and in the working, but 
certainly neither uncalled for nor over-severe. 
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